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Eao Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari, Head of the Department of 
Histon', Aunanialai UniYel*sit^^ is too well known in literary and 
historical circles to need much of an introduction Besides being an 
author of some of the most authoritative works on South Indian History, 
one of which has been rendered into French, he has made vast contri- 
butions to our historical knowledge in the form of learned papers^ 
which are abvays rend and heard with a veiy great interest when- 
ever they are expounded. Besides being one of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Indian Historical Records Commission, he has the rare 
distinction of being an es-President of the Indian History Congress; 
and recently he presided over the deliberations of the Modem Section 
of the First Deccan History* Conference held at Hyderabad. 

The “ Vignettes ” which are being presented to the learned 
public, purport to be two Extension Lectures delivered in the Hyder- 
abad Towm HaU under the auspices of the Osmania University. Those 
who had the privdage of being present at these lectures would no 
doubt remember the lucid and facile manner in which the Eao Bahadur 
brought out his "wealth of facts and eonclusions in quick succession and 
left the audience speU-bound. 

The subject of the Walajahi rule in the Camatie is one which 
has not only a South Indian, but an AU-India, appeal, for it was in 
the Camatie wherfe were fought the first battles which were to die- 
cide the destiny of the whole of India and which made the work of the 
English easy by the virtual elimination of their great xivalSi the French. 
The subject has a special appeal for us of Hyderabad, for the Camatio 
was originally a part of the Subah of tbe Deccan which heeame auto- 
nomous under the great Founder of the Asafjafai Dynasty. The 
gloria of the City of Arcot may have passed away, and the palaces 
of the earlier ‘Walajahis may have become but heaps of rubble and 
earth, but enough vestiges remain of their rule along the coast, in- 



Ifadras right up to TricMnopoly and beyond, to make their 
:idy botli interesting and instmetive. 

Eao Balia diir Sriiiivasachari belongs to the front rank of oiir 
historians and it is hoped that he would further develop his thesis in 
the form of a comprehensive history of Walajahi Carnatic and Tamil- 
nad, and thus bring iis under a fuither debt of gratitude. ■ 

Hvderabad-Deeean, 

20-5-1946. H. K. SHEBIVANI. 



AUTHOE’S NOTE. 


I am greatly indebted to the atithorities of the Osmaiiia Unirer- 
sity and to Prof. H. K. Sherwaiii, for liaTing given me the opportunity 
of delivering the lectures on the Walajahi History under their anspiees ; 
and I am particiiiarly indebted to the kindness and generous appreci- 
ation of Prof. H. K. Sherwani, which has made it possible for me to 
bring out the substance of the lectures in book form, with an apprecia- 
tive foreword from him. I am also grateful to H.E. the Nawab of 
Cliattari, President of the Executive Council of H.E.H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar, and Chancellor of the Osmania University, for 
his permission to dedicate the work to him. I am also greatly indebted 
to Prof. Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Ph.I). (Cantab)., Curator of the Compila^ 
tion and Translation Bureau of the Osmania University, for the 
uniform kindness and courtesy extended in the course of the printing 
and get-up of this book. The creeping in of small typographical errors 
is regretted. 


31 - 8 - 1946 . 
Chidambaram. ' 
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VIGNETTES PROM THE HISTORY OP THE 
WALAJAHI DYNASTY OP THE 
CARNATIC (1744-1855). 

I 

The Rise of Nawab Anwaru’d-din. 

The historian Mark Wilks, Orme before him, and 
idher wi'iters after him, have attached great importance 
to the events that took place lu the Carnatic on the eve of 
the outbreak of the first phase of the Anglo-French strug- 
gle, in 1746. The circumstances that led to the disappear^ 
ancc of the Nawayat family of Sa’adatullah IChan fro-m 
the Nawaljship of the C-amatic and the accession of 
Anwaioi’d-din Khan luid certainly a consideiable effect 
on tlie 1 ‘espective fortunes of the English and the French 
on the Coromandel Coast; and again the attempt of Chan- 
da Sahib (Husain Dost Khan) Nawayat to seize the Subah 
of Arcot in dliance with Muzaffar Jang, the rival of Nasii’ 
Jang, produced another and greater revolution in the Car- 
natic and rendered the Anglo-French stmggle pregnant 
'vith consequences, both for the country-powers and for 
the fortunes of the European themselves. 

Nawab Anwarukl-diii Khan first rose to prominence 
in the court of Aurangzib on his appointment as Peshitar 
to the Darogha of the Diwankhana of the Padshah. Dur- 
ing the reign of Shah Alam, he got the title of Shahamat 
J ang and an iiicj’ement in his mamah In the reign of Mu- 
iiammad Shah lie attained to a high rank in the army, was 
granted the title of Sira,]ukl-daula and was appointed to 
the post of Deputy Vazir. He joined Nawab Asaf Jah, 
Nizamu’l-Mulk, in the Deccan in 1724 and was appointed 
tt) ihe chai^ge of the Saikars of Chicacole, Rajahmundry 
and MasulipatRin, where the zammdars were disaffected 
and the prevailing disorder was of long standing and 
w^'hore ‘^he slew Siibna and Ramraz; two mischievous big 
?!amindars.’^ He had, as his deputy, the famous Rustam 



Khan^ wlio was governor of Rajalimimdiy in the yeats 
1732-39 and 'who was Imovvii to local tradition as Hajji 
Husain. When Num’d-din, the son of Rustam Khan^ 
killed his o\m father and usurped pOAver^ and rose along 
with other zamindars, Anwaru’d-din destroyed him and 
brought under his effective control the Sarkar of Rajah- 
mundry. 

WTien Kawab Asaf elah proceeded on an expedition 
to the Carnatic which had been in an anarchical condition 
since the plundeiing invasion of Raghuji Bhonsle in 1740^ 
and where the new Kawab Safdar Ali had been assassina- 
ted, Anwaru’d-din was entrusted by his master with the' 
management of the Siibah of Hyderabad, with the consent 
of the Padshah (1743-44). He tried hard to iniprove' 
agriculture, administered strict justice and put down the 


I. See the Fifth Feport, A-ppendix NoJB — 13. James Oiaat's Survi'v uf the 
Northern Saikars of 1786. (Madras edition of Messrs 
and Co.). 

‘'At length the memorable battle of Shuekerkeid (A.n. 1731)^ u 
transient repose to the Deockan, end transfevml in Taet, t.houf^h -not in fo-rin, 
the sovereignty of this great limb of the Mogul Empiio to Assuf .Talv 
Great were the benefits derived from the vigour and intc^ity of Rust urn 
Khan, who, from 1732, for seven successive yc’ai*s. ruled, vrith the most umple' 
delegated' sway, Rajahmtmdry, with the other four move soullioily provinfos. 
Theie the Zermndais generally had availed themsclvm of tluj Hurrounding dis- 
tractions on the death of Aurangzib to usurp the rights and feeble au>hont,Y 
of theii Mohammedan supeiintendents. To eorieet these dangeions mIuis’h, 
and restore the neecessary f ottos of inteiior adnnmstratioTi, wi'ie the luducius 
tasks assigned to this new Zillahdar; and the conduct of the man. so fully 
justified the Nizam’s choice, that even to this day it is held' un fnul eoi'- 
sidered by the inhabitants in general as an example worthy of imitation 
for necessary policy, considerate humanity, and rigid and universfil justice 
At the same time as the Zemindars defrauded tho pul>li<! trt‘Hsnry, thev 
squeezed with the iron hand of oppression the industrious husTinndmon 
and manufacture! s. The first object, therefore, of Busium Klinn’s govern- 
meut was the total extripation of such meroileas tyrant a Those who c's 
caped the sword were proelaimod as traitors, and a rewardi b(*ing ofTm’ed 
for their own, xrith their adherents’ heads, a sufficient number was soon 
collected to erect two of those shocking pvramidical monumemta, ealled 
Kulla-minar, near each of the provincial capitals, for one of which kiuid, 
though on a larger scale, the cruelty of Nadir is held in Europe so justly 
in abhorrence. The inhabitants in general feorod and admired him, iui\ 
the severe administration of Bustum Khan, which ho now further di.st5n- 
guished by substituting ameens, or temporary colloc-tors, in the room of 
the refractory Zemindars, was proverbial for exemplary excdlence in thr* 
Northern Circars.*' 

Anwaru’ d-din’s administration of Bajahmundry and' t'hicsicole was 
deemed to be vigorous and severe and his enetgy was actively secondf'd by 
Bustum Khan. According to Henry Morris: A Descriptwr. m<l JILslonwl 
Account of the Godavery District in tl]^ Tresidenoy of M<ulrait; 1878, 
p. 223;— “The people, however, must have looked back with longing re- 
gi^ to the laxer, but milder, sway of their own Beddis, or of tho midisci- 
plm^ mercenary forces of the kings of Golconda, if a tithe of what ia 
related of these new rulers is tme--”' 
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and driven them away to Poona and compelled tliem 
forget their claims to the llSTial chauih/^ 

Thereupon, the Peshwa collected a large aimy and 
descended on the Deccan. On hearing the news of the 
march of the enemy, Nawab Asaf Jah concluded pca(?c 
with Murari Rao Ghorepade (a grand-n^hew of the 
famous Santaji), who had been placed in charge of Tri- 
chinopoly by Raghuji Bhonsle and had taken part in the 
revolution that follo^ved Safdar All's assassination. Na- 
wab Asaf Jah secured from him the evacuation of Triehi- 
nopoly, entrusted the Subah of Arcot to Khwaja Abdulla 
Khan (as the son of Safdar Ali was a mere boy,) impri- 
soned and took away with him the leaders of the Nawayats 
who were deemed to have been llie source of all mischi(*f 
at Arcot.^ 

The Maratha army assembled at Satara in ^e early 
part of 1741 and advanced into the Deccan ; and this caused 
considerable anxiety to the Nizam who was suxi'ounded ])y 
thorn, as he was approaching Hyderabad. The Alugh?if 
camp was so closely blockaded that it was very dilTicnlt to 
get provisions or even tvatcr.. Anwaru’d-diTi (juioidv' 
came to his rescue, with Iiis three younger sons, leaving 
Hazarat Ali {i.e., the future Nawab Aluhamm.'Kl Ali) tf» 
act in his place at Hyderabad. Nizanni’l-Mnlk eonsulte.d: 
his Diwans, Say>id Lashkar Khan, Sayyid Sherif Kluni, 
Khuda Bandah Khan, and Khwaja Abdullah Khau (vs'lKy 
had accompanied him), and also Anwaru'd-dm as to tlie 
course of action to be adopted in this emergency. Tlic Iasi 
named counsellor advised straight fight, but Sliah Nawaz 
TGian who was not \vell disposed tewards him, rec<aiijn< 3 hd- 


4, The Suhali of Arcot or Cfernatic Payeoijrhat Ivan tTu^ cT-catloii of Njiwjib' 
ZTilfiqax Khan Nusrat Jang, the general of Aurang^ib m the long-drawn 
■v^ against Gingee. He chose his camp on the hank of a riv<*r and Ui<* 
skirt of a forest; and in the course of years, the tents wme replaced hy 
houses of reed-coverings, and the latter hy houses with tiled roofa; nn<t 
flie place c^e to be a gieat town. The irindus calleJ it Arcot (Anr 
River and K^u Forest), because of the chance combination of rivor 
and fOTMt. H^arat Ala Muhammad’ Ali gave it the 7iomef«, Uaniu-Nnr 
and Muhammadpur (after himself) even as he gave ihe namn of Nathnr- 
nagar to Tiichnopoly aJter the saint, Hazarat Nathar Wall. Tonioie 
was ^^se named by him Daxul Zafar and Quadirnagar (after Bavyid 
Abdul Qadr whose tomb is at Nagore od the Coast). Ramnnd and Siva- 
^Jiga wwe nam^ WaJinagar and Husainpur, after Gnlam Wati aiul Gultinf 
Husain the origin^ name? of Umdat-uMlTnara the eldest son of Xlu/nrat 
AIil See Tuzak-^^Walajahi; Parti: (p. 
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(^(1 a compromise with the enemy and the payment of the 
vliautli demanded^. 

Grrant DnfE merely says that the Maratha army was 
contemplated with anxiety by Nizamul-Mulk who soon 
found that he had nothing to apprehend from the army. 
Anwam^d- din’s bold attitude is said to have disheartened 
the Peshwa who “let the reins of tirmness slip from his 
hands and sent messages of peace,” He brought about a 
reconciliation between his master and the Peshwa, who 
personally njet in an inteiwieW and exchanged greetings 
and presents. Nizam ’1-Mulk was greatly pleased with An- 
Waru’d-din’s conduct and wrote an arazdasJit to the Pm- 
peror, Muhammad Shah, praising his qualities and appre- 
ciating his distinguished services. 

The Peshwa took leave of the Nawah and despatched 
his army towards Poona. Nawab Asaf Jab arranged a 
joyous iWction in honour of AnwaruM-din Khan Baha- 
dur ; and he also gave a khilat of honour to Khwaja Abdul- 
lah Khan who was in his company and permitted him to 
go to the Nizamat of Arcot. Khwaja Abdullah Khan died 
suddenly liio very next morning^ after he took leave of his 


Sliah' Xawaz KSaa Was tlio DiWaa of Betar ; te liad eountettanced tlie 
revolt of Nasir Jan? against his father, was disgraced and' sent into re- 
tirement. Up is ftaul to have passed Avo years in seclusion wlxen com- 
posed the -c.’iiru^-Wmara, Oowson savs (Eistor^j of India as told 
iU own, Ih^ifotiovy VJII 187) that ho leatorfd to favoui shoitly be- 
fore Xiaamn'l-Mulk’s death and reinstated in the Diwaiii of Berar. Ac- 
cording to tlurlianu ’d-din, he was again in favour at this tune, i e,, a few 
years bsfore. even in 1745. fSee also Giant Duff's Eistory of the Mah 
'>nttas, 4tl] Edition, 1505, anrl Wilk^ Historical Sketches of South India, 
2nd Edn. 1. 158,). j. ^ ^ 

“It is reported that Hirzullah Khan, who was a great fi lend of 
Shah Kawaz Khan, one oF the adherents of Nasir Jang, addressed him 
thus on the battle-field. ‘The son is going to his father’s house and where 
are you going to? Yon have done your duty as a friend, now yon betifcer 
step aside from the precipice I On hearing these words of his fri^d 
wdl-wisher, Shah Nawaz Khan retired from the battle^fiSld Eor Ave 
years he dared not appear before Nizamu ’1-Mulk and lived a life of com- 
plete Ewolusion, during which time he compiled his well-known bioginiphical 
dictionary of ' Mughal peerage, 

dbned and reinstatod in his former ofS.CG and titles O^oted from 
Hadiqatu’l-Alam, op. cit, p. 171, by Dr Ynsuf Husam Khan m his 

‘‘Nizamu’l-Mulk Asaf Jah I”; pp. 242-a43). iWinlioiK 

i “In the gathering of the darkness of the mghl^ Khwa^a Abdullah 

Khan, adorned in the robes of his office, t^ook 

met his friends in the happy army, and thra leac^ his tenh Thwe he 

attended to his affairs, and rested for the jugbt. Ho rose at 

ded to the calls of nature, and sat as usuaa on the^awki (a raised w^t) 

to get ready for the earlymonung prayer, and performed 

Wlnie he was doing these in the 

washing of his left foot, the feet of 

Armnesa all on a sudden, and he fall on ^ m 

(Tmak-^’WalasaM of BArhan Ibn Hasan, translated mto English by Dr. 

8. M. H. Nainar, Fart t, pp, 61-5®). 
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master to take charge of his Subah ; arid the latter \vho had 
not even gone half a day’s march from his meeting pla«',c 
with the Peshwa, held again a council of his four Jliwans 
and Anwaru’d'diii for the selection of a successor to Khwa- 
ja Abdullah Klian. Shah Nawaz Khan did not relish lh<' 
suggestion made by Aiiwaru’d-din that he hhnself mighl 
be nominated to the place. But Khuda Bandnli Khan 
supported him. The Nizam brushed aside the o])j('etlon 
that he was old, found the isMikam good and de(' lark'd 
that, in appointing him to Arcot, he had ‘ 'pi (iked out Hio 
gem of your intelligence from the spring of our favou- 
rites.” 


The newly appointed Nawab pleaded with his masim 
for the release of the imprisoned Naw'ayats and cnahled 
them to accompany him to Arcot. . He also tried to cftatcL 
a reconciliation between the aged Nizam and his son Nasii* 
J ang who had been in disgrace. He, it is said in the Tiisitlc^ 
i-Walajahi, even consented to support Nasir Jang as 
against his elder brother, Ghazin’d-din Khan Fayroz •] ang, 
after the death of the Nizam, in case the Padshah sliould 
give his approval for the accession of the former.'^ 


7. ''IN'awab Asaf Jali seat him the Tpandan aJonj? with a nics''ai;o Ihat 
he could meet Mir Ahmad. Receiving' the pandcn ho turned back and 
went to Nawab NLzamu ’d-Dawla Bahadur Nasir Jang, who at tlio end 
of the conversation caught hold of Navnvab Sira iuM-Bawla’s hand, and 
said, desire a promise from you.” H© replied, ”If it could bo ox 

plained, and found to be practical, it shall certainly be obeyed.” Tie 
said, ‘‘It is within the limits of possibility and there i"^ no dHRc'inlty. ” 
Siraju’d-Bawla Bahadur submitted, ‘‘Tliet it bo explained' fiist, and tlien 
this faithful servant will g^v© his word.” Nasir Jang said, “I deturo 
from you the promise of fiiendship.” As soon, as SirajuM-Dawla Balm 
dnr heard him speak thus, he snatched away his hand From his, and said 
“I cannot! do it. So long as this old gentleman (Nawab Aaaf JiiIO is 
alive, it is impossible that I give up his friendship.” Nasir Jang sai-d, 
“My idea is only that after my father you should not support my brother 
Asaffu’d-Dawla Ghaziud-Din. Khan Bahadur Fimz .Tang, and, tint, von 
must- join hands with me.” He replied, “This may bo'i'asy in erne the 
Imperial Padshah approvea” (TusaJc-i-WalajaJii. oY Burhan ihii frasuo 
Translated into English by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, Part T., p. 50). 


The following is the account of Papaiya Brahmin tho Younger, who 
^ Council, at Madras and the son of Paupa Brahman v 
the Elder, who was the Chief Bubash at Madras. (This man prepared a 

which >8 pmcn-cl amonc 
h 51). He was regarded' as a verae.iotis aii<l 
The account given below is taken from the history 
this man (Abdullah) returned to his house aiul 
yns pr^ar^ to noarch away to Arcot, he was surprizingly dead bv tho nain 
^ <3iffereat'tuTn to the AffaiV n^ MoSg” 
^at some fnend of Anwaradean. Cawn — who have been tho NnboP 

M^eadxum Countrys for ffr^^maTTy^, allj whJ 
sometames since for favour, and have b«ui 
ered by him (at the time of his leaving Gulconda) to overlook and 



watch the city cf Golconda in his absence — took advantage of that fa- 
vourable Opportunity to intercede for him with. Nizam ; and upon agreeing 
to stand to all the Engagements wbich were agreed and promised' by Coja 
Abdulla Cawn deceased they prevailed upon Nizam al Mulack to appoint 
Anwaradear, Oawn in his Steed, which was granted accordingly by cons- 
tituting Anwaiadean Cawn Nabob of the Province of Ai-cot; hTahaphooso 
Caivn his Eldest Son, Deputy Nabob, and to succeed his Father in case 
of Deatli; Maliomud Ally Ehan, the secohd Son, Vice Boy of Tntdieno- 
poly; and Lollah Sawpatrove, Diwan”. (quoted in H. D. Love: Vestiges 
of Old Madras. Vol: II, p 286). 

Another account attributea his death to apoplexy, a cause which 
sefems inconsistent with the symptoms. 

A aotc# says that * ^ Anwar-ud-din, founder of the second Oamatic dy- 
nastv, was the son of Anwar, a commentator learned in ecclesiastical law, 
who, after making a pdgrimate to Mecca, was ennobled by Anrangzib. 
Anwar-ud-din, the son, after Service at Surat under Ghazi-nd-din Khan, 
was appointed governor of Ellore and Rajahmnndiy in 1725 by the Nawab 
of the Carnatic.*^ (Orme: Military Transactions). 

The Tamil CIiTonieler, Narayanan.^ thus describes the accession of 
Anwar ’d-din to the Nizamat of Arcot (in his account of the history of the 
Carnatic). 

'On the arrival of the Nawab at Trichinopoly, Muran fled by the 
^ialem road to pioeeed to Gooty Asaf Jah took possession of the fort- 
ress and the region of Trichinopoly, appointed Sayid Ali Khan fcilledaj, 
n,8ked him to obey in everything the Fanjdar and started for Hyderabad. 
On the way Kaja Abdulla Khan* died iu the year 1152 Fasli. 

Finding the government of the Carnatic in escheat, the Nawab deemed 
that the most intelligent man to flU *ilhe office of Faujdar was Anwarn'dc 
din Khan, a prance of his family who was with him. He accordingly 
called AnwarUid-din who was the son of Badusha Dassabikana Darogha 
Tla.ii Annvav and told him, “the Fou.idari of the Carnatic is without an 
incumbent. The son of Safdar Ali Khan is a minor. The country should 
be governed by you. It is your duty to occupy this ofidee and send, by 
mutual consent with this boy, the tinbule and land tax to ffhe tieasury of 
the Nawab Suiting his action to the word, he handed over to him 
the par-waiia and the sannad to this effect. He carried with, him, as hog 
lago for his good conduct, his son Mohamed Ali Khan. 

Aiiwar’d din Khan Bader pTOf*eeded to Arcot, sat m the kaehchcri 
Of the Badusha, received the customary presents, confiimed the Tiilledarfi 
of the foits, mansabdars, zainindars, palayagars and amaldars in their 
lespective offices andi gave theim new sanads. All the officers obey'd thf' 
orders of Anwaru^d-dm Khan and sent him their presents. Mohamed Ab 
Khnn pic^mtod foi himself a security (bail or pledge) to the Huzur and 
proceeded to Arcot; Mohamed Mahfuz Khan, the elder son, likewise went 
there, AnwaruM-din Khan showed himself affectionate towards the son 
of Safdar Mi IQian and treated him with consideration. During the stay 
of Asaf Jah himself, Murtaza Ali Khan owed his liberation to money, 
■obtained the sanad of liis killa and took himself off to Velnr He obeyed 
all the orders of Anwam ^d-din Khan.’ ^ 

According to the letter from the Fort S'l. George Council to tlie Com- 
pany, dated 6th September 1744: — “Anawardeo Oawn... came to Arcot 
ibe beginning of April, bringing with him Saib Judda, the late Nabob’s 
Bon — . The family and Relations of the la-te Nabo"!) were very much 
chagrined at tMs Appointment, having been a long time amused with thb 
repeated promises of Nizam that Saib Judda should have his Father’s 
post; but all they oould’ now obtain was that, when he hadl attain’d the 
age of Manhood, it should educate him, and that htei should be in a parti- 
cular^ manner recommended to his Care and patronage. This young Lad 
had lived with Nizam now upwards of a Year, who seem’d much delighted 
with him and espress’d a concern at parting not usual with that Qneat 
Man. 



II 


THE RULE OP NAWAH ANWARU^D-DIN IN 
THE CARlSrATIC 1744 -^ 9 . 


a — The Death of the Sahibzada, Son of Safdar Ali 

Anwam’d-din assumed his duties as Regent of thci 
Carnatic in April 1744. He was always a very conscien- 
tious administrator and strove to do acts that would give 
the people comfort and peace. From Burhaii ibn ITasan, 
we learn that he appointed his relatives to important posts 
and also gave patronage to his friends. Thus JMuham mad 
Najib Khan, a resident of Ajmer, remained his close (vjun- 
sellor. MasihuVZaman Khan, a fellow townsman of the 
Nawab, was the paymaster of the whole aiiny. Oiazanfar 
Ali Khan, who was a relative of the mother of Hadrat-i- 
Ala, was the risaladar of the horses. Muhammad Abrar 
Khan became the sardar of all the infantry. Sayyid Ali 
Hian was appointed secretary to the Kawab. Sayyid In a- 
zir Ali Khan, who was an old companion of AnwartiM-din, 
was entrusted with the charge of the bandars. Malik Aslan) 
Khan, a very good man of the Kawayat community, was 
made the head of the record office. Muhammad Husain 
Khan Tahir was put in charge of the office of the Poshkaslj 
of the Jaghirdars. Rajah Sanipat Rai, a Kayastlui of 
G-opamau, wffio had considerabale experience of reveniu^ 
and other duties, was raised to the exalted position of I)i- 
wan of the Kizamat. Another Kayastha, Rai j\Taxiulal, 
who had served the Nawab at Hyderabad, became Mir 
Munshi. The Nawab's eldest son, Badrul Islam Kliau, 
was at Delhi, as his father’s <mib, at the court of ih(^ 
Emperor; the third son, Hazrat-i-Ala, who became lat(‘)' 
Nawab Muhammad Ali Walajah, was at Hyderabad at the 
court of Nawab Asaf J ah, as representing his father. ''Phe 
Nawab ’s other sons, Mahfuz Khan (second), AIkIuI Wa- 
hab ;^an (fourth) and Najibullah Khan (fifth), stayed 
on with the Nawab and helped him in the administration. 

The Nawab was also accompanied by the Sabibzuchi 
the boy-prince, who had been specially recommended to 



Ms care by iTawab Asaf J all. The l^awab showed himself 
to^ be very affectionate towards the boy and treated Mm 
with every consideration. The Afghan moreenaries who 
had settled ni Arcot during the rule of Nawab Baud Khan 
had always been very disorderly. Nawab Ariwaru^d-cliu 
maintained strict order over them and expelled them al- 
together from Ai'cot and other towns of the Carnatic after 
they had disgraced themselves hy bringing al>out the assas- 
sination of the boy pidnce® in an open marriage assem- 

8 A detailed account of the assassination is spven hy the Tamil Chroai 
der, ITarayanan, in the following "words : — 

‘'A marriasre was celebrated in the fortress m the house of one of 
the princp'o relatives. To this marriage "were iii"vited all officers of 
Anwaru ’d dm, his relative Hirasat Kha-u and associates, all the Amirs, 
Sampath Raya, Diwan of Anwaru ’d-din and nil the Muiasadd-xs. The 
marriane pandid was beautifully decorat-'cl with cloth of !?old threads 
and velvet Piesirl''R, th'^ seats there "weie ]iiek''il oui ni’eor-lmcr to rank 
and reseiwecE for thie difforeut grades of in'v'itoes. As the son of Safdan 
All Khmi too had heen invited, Itii’asat Khnn of Bato-har nccomnanipd by 
his son, his nephew by his sister and ten of his relatives, entered in broad 
da "7 light the wedding pandal, leading by the hand the sou of Bafdar Ali 
Khan. All these occupied the places reserved for them Nawab Anwaru 'd 
-din Klian was thon coming with his safari to the assembly 

At tins moment, Jamedar Abdul Khan and the Pathnns, with the 
object of causing disturbance in the wedding pandal, incited by some un- 
known ppraons, came to scat themselves between Hirasnt Khan and the 
sou of Safdar Ali Khan. Hirasat Khan who was a nobleman and very 
intelligent, understood immediately that Ihese Pathans who, though simple 
soldiers, had left the places indicated to them, and come to seat {hem- 
selves with the Aimrs, should have been incited by some unknown persona 
to behavie rudely. So he addressed them Kndly. 

Notwithstanding this attifude, the Pa^hans, turning to Hirasat Khan, 
claimed the arrears 0 E their salaries which they pretended werci due to 
them for sex-yipes rendered during the time of Safdar Ali Khan. ‘Hoie 
is his son. Pay us the snlaiies duo and you can get up only after that' 
Hir.asat Khan replied to them: — ‘*Aa soon as wc leave, "Wc shall proceed 
to the Kochei'i, we shall verify your accounts and then wo shall reply. 
“No”, they yopiicd to him, “wo "will not follow you. You should get our 
salaries brought here itself. 

Hirasat Khan was convinced of their levil desire and of iheir inten- 
tion to cause sortie trouble . So ho made a sign to his sons to go out. Pour 
princes of his family went out under the pretext of oasing themselves. 

After getting water carried to purify himself, Hirasat Khan rose to 
go out, taking by the hand the son oC SaCdar Ali Khan. Abdul Khan 
seized the skirt of his robe, asking him; “Where do you go”? Answer 
to us for our salaries and you can go there afterwards.”; and he made him 
resume his seat. 

Counting on the strength of liis arm and seeing the proccsssion of 
An"waru’d'din Khan coming, the nephew of Hirasat Khan, a young man 
of 17 years, said to Abdul Khan, “Wretch, is it for you to make tho 
Nawabs sit down drawing them by the skbt of their robes® Here comes 
the procession of the Nawab. He will have you beaten like dogs.” 

In reply Abdul Khan gave him a blow with his sword. On receiving 
it, the nephew of ITirasat Khan stabbed him mortally. Within the 
twinkling of an eye they fought with and killed one another. Among the 
dead were counted seven members of the family of Him, sat Khan. He 
himself had forty wounds. The Jaghirdar of Kollalipet, Kosse Mohamod 
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bly ■within the fort at tlie ea^jita], Burbanu/d-din is ex- 
plicit in bringing' lioiiie the giiiVf of the assassJ nation to an 
Afghan, Yadul (Abdul?) Khan byname, atthcinstie:ation 
of Ahmad Klian Tahir, father of Muhaimnad Husain 
Khan Tahir.® 


Aeeordiiij:?' to There had Ix^en bitter 

enemity betrveen the Tahirans r.nd Karra)) Safdar Ali 
Kdian. Muhammad Hussain Khan Tahir was the jaghir- 
dar of Amburgadli iind was the diwan o f: Na'wab’Ali Khan. 
jSTawab Safdr'Ali removed him from his office and ayx- 
pointed in Ins place Mir Asadnllah Kluui, lIhi jaghirdar 
of Chetpathi (in KorHi vVreot district). Mnluuninad 
Hussain Khan a Rumii and a ^ha'd an.d Mir Asad was 
a believer in tlie Twelve Imams. lM'nrtra''a Ali Klian, i,lie 
husband oP the sister of Ka''vah Rafda''‘’Ali and the son of 
Baqir’ Ali, the elder hrother Kawab Host Ali, had Ix^c^n 
given the jr.ghir p'^^d fort I'P AYlh>i*(‘ to tlio prejiidicij of 


Beza. -took SavOd Tvlmu, of San'f'iT A 

Mm on the roof of the house. A.t thal moment the* 
a Pathau. and died. 


I 'ini*')! Mid mnpnted 
(‘.hild w.'is atalihi*!! hv 


Amono the Pathans^ sivt«r-u vi'oi-e killed. One of fled, senTmo 

n-fil] of ■'■o'h'ij'a, ]»,1 h.^ h--! !o-r .vhd.‘ niHo.in-r hmi<.’en O-om tli- 

coping. Finally the last woa hidden hy a friend. 

MeanW, the pror’esaion of Anwnrn ’-l-din nenred the house <if Oie w ‘dd 
Su ^ v^oddin-jT 7W5?r/^/. the rir!>oi v.-as <?overed 

wilii the mile of Mood and aOwrn with coinaea. he enlerM' iti n virdmi 
raga He vrent to ait in the Kar.heri and ord-W the (nmrda to enter in#o 
Py Inna to drag from v'itlihi Ml ilio imih!‘1(‘s, even the 
thTlollev to them to the heitdit of 

^ executed from point to point, the oivTer given to 


Haraynnan Wevor adds thot tho murd-v was attrilnilod hr 
to the dark perfidy’ of AnweruM-din KhrMi, hv ofiiera to ;in unkiuuvo 
"+hers to the intiiyues and iieneherv of Mer za \n 
<3u«te ac-toniahed hr the Fr|-o of th/^ b^v prh -e An 
vrara d-din related e-^er^hing faithfultv to Newih Vanf l-di r 
part he fortified himself in the fan.idari of tho Oamnt i'' 

Ktef ',,7^1,?.™ ;,v" 

i;-';.;;.' M,:; 

Burhanu^d-din gives us the following account:-^ 

muniaeo 

present membeis of he Nart there wero 

day. ^ Afohan, YadM umnA 

from Ateiaa Khan Tahi. -n “.hM 

mad Hi^yn Khan Tahir, and st™k wHh n '’'"I"!"!- 

UJ open assembly, Sa^^dat1'lKh TChr-ii ln'ond day-light 

™b SaffeT Ali Kh,n Shohia, nn '’, ‘T'' •'?■■■"’'’ »'"■ N'«- 

^monthly salary due to him from the da4 ol 
Mm a martyr. 1 10.771 A ^rf t ‘■'® <^Mher, and IhoH 

by Dr. S. M. H. Hainarj Pai-t I). i^nglisli Translation’ 
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his brothei* and against the advice of the diwan, Mir Asad. 
Hussain Kiian Tahir and lluvia''.a Ah conspired together 
and brcughd al.ouL the assassivnitioTi of Safdar’Ali and the 
impjisf.r.n*' rt of Mir Asad. Miudar^^a Aii sat on the mas- 
itad of o'tdv for s’x fJul the Tahicans be- 

came treacherous aghnsc him also, incited the sepoys 
against him and f<n ced him to run avv'ay to Vellore m dis- 
guise."" This looh plar-e .'jiist hofoi'o the descent of Mza- 
inu’]-Mid]-: into the Gaixiatic. 

The vir,\v of iNarayannT -ilL-ii, the. indigenous historian, 
and the. cunt (‘lap or ary let hn- 'ri.m the Fort St. George 
Coiuiei!,^'^ ]o<h absoived Auvaiai -din Khan fmni any 
share in tJie guilt of the assassinatioii of the hoy Nawab. 
Wi1l:s s-'5,ys that ’d-din \;.js suspected of haring 

poisoned ivhwaja \] du’dah. K’-an, lih. pi-edecessor in office 
and that piddle ouj-diou did no- en+ii-elv exempt him 
from the imputation of boii’g cf»nceriied in this murder and 
tha1 Murh'.'JifF ''h Kliaii of . u’as x>ai paddy implica- 
ted in this affair ; and am.ong f ' e co nn',<»n people, vsnspicion 
was mulriadv di^ olcd Indwc-.-n ''i nwaiTi’d-din mid IMur- 
iuza Ali . ( h'lir* says that '.n ■- .’mn'd-d do was jealous of the 
l^opulardy of the l^o;' pciiice, and "Wilhs says that Anwa- 
I'lFd-din as tninted n itli the li .putation of iKdiig coneem- 
< d hi this act- [and _im old man vdio was a pcj^so nal a tten- 

10 *^Sooa after, Moortas A]h iHiaB, the pcrsoti tluougli rrhoae lUbtiga- 
Uort ilu' late Nahoh vuis iollfnl, hireO fouiloi'n pcipnnrs of ilie Pntan Cast 
(■0 asaas&muto tlie K^hob, Saib Jiulcla r,"(l f’oiii*' others, inlenilmg to seize 
ujioa the Oov^uimcMit. To I'oorpa'r v/iiu'li Or^sign, rhey wuiicd Reveml 
days, but a lud'spoaiiiou l-cpl tin* TiTahob at houie, and the days he 

wart to have youo to the Mo,-Hjao where they loy in wait for him. Ins time 
happened 1o be tnheuup m veeiivuv' the preecut we liriJ '■("ni, him, so that 
he provnlentunly eseap'^d th-'ir handr. Out the nent dhy th'Cy had an 
opportunity oJ' entering the Fort «t ArceC mid nmidcniig the hilledai', 
Sail) .Tud'da, and six more of his lolations, Tvi'clve of tlw nssaasins wc’^c 
instantly cut to pieci^s, and two others woio 'taken, uiul in the Turband 
of one "was found an obligatory noto pianed and sealed by Mom-tas Ab 
Khan foi two hniidered llumaand' rupees to be paid ihem on their executing 
tins |)ien> <if wji'hPKi.iess, The:/' n'ore alrti pnl lo (’''“dli; and [une * Mieii 
there has been anollioi attempt on the TSTabobhi life which misoun’ied ulso, 
death of this (inCorlnnate young lad and the manner of it hns 
(T^reatly afflietcrl our Kabob, as he w:is romoble it ivoidd o^rnsion NiziunV 
great displeasure J’or his not having tr-ken more care of him; and' had 
not his ago and seiTic^^ pleaded strong in his favour, he certainly had 
lost his post. His negJjgeneo was interprelcd at iirst by bTizam as a design 
in favou! of his ov.ii son; but after lie had read the note of Moortas Ah 
"Elian m which the Nabob’s name was luentloned as one they bad marked 
out for a victim, it softunecT him a good deal; noverrthdeaB ho did not fad 
to reprofeb him wvpioIj in aJl his l«t(n'‘H I' ir his g’r'’at negligence towards 
the lad, and upbi aiding him with lus not pri forming his promise when ho 
committed him to liis charge. 

(Lottor from tlie Port SI. George Council to the Company, dated 5th 
September 114 ^). 
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dant on the murdered prince and with whom Wilks had a 
conversation on the subject, said to him that general sus- 
picion liad fixed itself on Murtaza Ali Khan and Anwa- 
ru’d-dhi. According to the Madras letter, Anvram Ad- 
din’s negligence irritated the Mzam and might have cost 
him his place ; and it was interpreted as a scheme for sett- 
ling the succession to the Nawabship in favour of his own 
son, Mahfuz Khan, who had been designated Deputy 
Kawab. 

}) — Anwam'd-din^s Dif fictdiies 

The new Nawab contrived to increase the revenues of 
the Cainatic still further. lie maintained a dignified 
court and in order to remove any suspicion of guilt from 
himself and at the same time to display his own resentment 
of the murder of the boy, he remo\^ed all the Afghans fi'om 
seiviee in tlie city of Arcot and other places in Payanghat 
and dealt so vigorously with them that “in a short period, 
there was not even the name of Afghan in Payanghat. 
Further, the fear of the rule of Nawab Siraju’d-Dawla 
Bahadur took possession of the minds of all the mischief- 
makers. ’ ’ It was believed that his service and great age 
pleaded strongly with his master, Kawab Asaf Jah, who, 
after long reflection, w^as convinced that there was no 
other person available to whom he could safely entrust the 
a^iinistratjon of the Carnatic and therefore confiiincd 
him in the Nawabship of that Subah, not earing to compli- 
cate the situation by recognising the claims of the surviv- 
ing son of Nawab Safdar Ali. 

The old Nawayat family now completely lost all hopes 
of regaining power in the Carnatic. Anwarukl-din Khan 
was, unlike the previous Nawabs, a stranger to the Euro- 
peans of the coast and did not know the exact conditions 
prevadiiig in the European settlements on the Coinmandal. 
He first effected the subjugation of Mir Asadulla Khan of 
Chetpat, who remained refactory for some time and re- 
covered all arrears of tribute due from Rajah Pratap 
Singh of Tan j ore. He entrusted to his second son, Mah- 
fuz Klian, the administration of Conjeevaram and its de- 
pendencies. The third son, Muhammad Ali Khan, was 
granted the districts of Tinivati and of Bhuvanagiri and 
their dependencies ; and he governed these through his re- 
presentative, Ananta Das. Abdul Wahab Khan got the 
administration of NeUore. The district of Yillupurain 
was given over to Abdul Karim Khan. Khairu’d-din Kh^n 
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one of the most trusted lieutenants of the IN'awab was kept 
with Mm at head-quarters, though some districts were also 
assigned to him. The administration was not very efS- 
cient on account of the turbulence of the poligars, even in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Areot. For illustrath 'U, 
the Bandari of Yettavanam, a jungle palayam in the Tiru- 
vannamalai Taliilv, by name Periya Ayya, took to devastat- 
ing the villages belonging to the Sarkar, and though he 
was driven out and his fort was captured, he returned 
after six months mth a body of 200 men, plundered the 
treasury of the katcheri of Tirukkoilur, got back to his 
fort of Yettavanam from where he ravaged the neigh- 
bourhood. Karimullali Khan, who had previously beaten 
iiim, had now to make a second attack. The difficulty of 
subjugating tMs chief was very great as detailed by the 
Chronicler Isarayanaii.^’- 


11 “Day by day, the Bandaii increased the number of his meu and 
harassed! dunno the night the army of KaiimuUah Khan in murderous 
(bloody) skrmushes. Not able to support the sufferings thus caused to 
his mou by the mon of the Baiidari, Knntnullali Khan refeiied it to the 
Nawab who himself with his anuy descended from the side of the hartier of 
Avur. He had the foiest of Yettavanam surrounded by men. On his 
side, the Bandari drove the men thus established, fortified his camp and 
the barriers, adding to bia men, 500 Irulars whom he had recruited and 
harassed during night the army of the Nawab. 

* ‘ Por twenty days the Nawab eocerted himself by means of spies to 
gain the men of tho Bandan, made reconnaissances and advance manoeu- 
vres and then had nuraprous soldiers press nearer the forest Surroundtid 
by 5.000 men and mounted, on a palanquin, he forced at first the barrier 
of Avur in order to enter into the forest. Evieiything was ravaged and 
trampled down in his passage. Not only did! he set fire to the barrier 
of Avur, but he reduced tlmee other inaer barriers and then proe£*sded 
to Vettavanam. 

“All round' tho forest 2,000 men wore x^osted to pievent the esoapo 
of the Bandar i. Ho, seeing oveiy egress closed, cliinbi’id tin* fortified hil- 
lock of Kalavai, which was reported by the spies. Then they surrounded 
this hillock and! Hearched there. The Bandari was discovered and bound 
and rolled from the hcQ.ght of the rock- He did not die and they finished 
him off afterwards- ^ 

The Bandaii ’s father, who had boon ariesticd was taken to Qingce. 
He was circumcised. They chained him hand and foot and placed him 
in the great fort under a strong guard. After six months' imprisonment 
he gave news of himself secretly to his men, sent for 100 men with some 
horses who hid themselves in the forest at tlie foot and to the west of the 
fort. He then offered a banquet to the warders to whom he caused to bu 
served plates of food seasoned with opium and narcotic dnigs.^ Taking 
advantage of the moment when they wore drowsy, he shook off his chains 
climbed tho bastion and deconded from there with the aid of a cabi** 
(rope). Then he joined his men and fled. This was in the year Rak- 
takahi, 1156 Fasli. Anwam'd-dm Khan placed the brother of the Ban- 
daxi in possession of Nawab-palayam and retired to Arcot." 

Panpaiya Brahman of Madras, whose Sistory of the Camaiui has 
been noted above, held the rule of the Nawab in scanty estimation and 
wrote that ‘ Anwaru ’d-din Khan, his sons and ministers, by their adminis- 
tration of the Govemmicnt of tho country proved to be most spiritless, 
covetous, severe and unjust people among all l3ie late Qo-vemors of Carnatic, 
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We call get gliiiipses of the actual feudal orgunisation 
of the Carnatic and South India from two sources: (1) 
from Burhanu ’d-din and (2) fi^om a letter — order issued 
to Nawab ^iwaru\l-din and the killedars ana the poligars 
and other influential men in South India by Kasir Jang 
in 1746-47, after the Musulman authority Iviiew that the 
French had to be openly resisted. Burhanu’d-clin’s a('- 
count of the chiefs of Southern India is given in connec- 
tion with the expedition undertaken by Anwaru’d-din, by 
order of h'awab Asaf Jah, to meet the advancing liiai'atiias 
under Babu Nayak; he says that the Isayak vv1k> had ad- 
vanced towards Triehinopoly was ehvised by the ]S^aw^^l) 
and defeated hi the maydoji of Baswapatan. In this 
connection the Navvab and his son, Muhanirind Ali, (who 
had been ordered to march from Hyderabad at the head 
of a body of 8,000 horse) had command over tocecs wliich 
numbered 20,000 horse and they were j(»iued by tlio von- 
tingents sent by the Nawabs of Ciiddapjili, Kuni<‘ol and 
Savanur ajrl by the govei'uors of Sira, Bedum'j Mysori* 
and A total number was nearly 50,000 liot's'*. 
The other source of information is more (xplicit and gi v('s 
us a clearer idea of the distribulion of pohlie- ! powei' 
among the chiefs, both Muslim and Fiindii. in i lie ( hnial \v 
Subah. It was ad dressed to the fol I o'vi i ig .'hi e I's : — 

^^Besides -\iiv;aru *d-din Khan, Meera.ssodull.'i (lawn, 
Kelly dar of Chit tap etta and Woldove, 'Miuiomed Tnky 
Cawn, Kellydar of Wandesh, Moorte/.ally < Viwn, Kcflydai* 
of Satagudah, Yactmtrow, Kelldar of Aruey, Siihdar 
Hossain Cawn, Kellydar of Culvary, Hossain Cawn 
Tayer, Kellydnr of Wolgondah, Joinadally Cawn, 
Kellydar of Aumbore, Mahomedally Cawn, .Kelly- 
dar of Triehinopoly, Pratap Sing,* King (Rajali) 
of Tanjore, Woriar of Wariapollnui, Ninary, ikJlygnr of 
Arialore, Bmidary, Pollygar of Yantavoh'nn, Danu-rla- 
vancatapa Kaigue, Bangar Yatchem Naigue, Na))<>b Ab- 
dul Kabee Cawn, Cxoveiiior of Chettumlieruni etc. (’(kni.n- 
try Correspondence, 1748).” This do(^s not take a^'count 
of the chiefs in the Southern districts and also of the so- 
called Western Pollams. 


The expedition of Kawab AnwaruVl-din against Babu 
Kayak resulted in the pursuit of the Kayak, afttu' a few 

that the whole body of superior, inferior and meauor runt oVtiiibiect.H in fh^ 
province oontmually lamented for having so had a Government over thorn. 
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days of inaelion on both sides, upto Trichinopoly and from 
it back to Basavapatan in the Sliimoga district of Mysore, 
in whicis llie IviiiJianiinadans ’vvere completely successful, 
^.fter despatching letters of congratulation on his success 
iSiawab Asaf Jah, Anwamikl-din returned to Arcot. 
Fhe Despatch of the Madras Council to the Company 
dated h'ebruarj* 15, 1715, siated that in December of the 
previous year Anwarn'd-irlin marched to join the Nawab 
of Cuddapah. 

c. — Tli-c First Anylo-FrcncJi War 

We learn from the Madras Despatches that a few 
days after intelligence of the declaration of ^var was re- 
ceived oil the coast (1715), Anwaiui’d-din arrived at Pon- 
dicherry, accompanied by Ids diwan, Ranipat Rai, Bangaru 
yacIiyniH h^ayak (of Yenkatagiii) and other chiefs. The 
tour was calculated in some measure to raise contributions 
from the European sctfclemenis. (See DodwcU’s Madras 
Despatches, 1711-55, p. 19). The Kawab proceeded from 
T^on cl i cherry lo Port Bt. David and thence to [Jdayarpa- 
layam. He !i:id pi'cviously written to the Madras Council 
forbidding hostilities with tln^ Prerich. He repeated his 
injunction in a soemy] letter to the Madras Council which 
was received on July 14, ^745 (O.S.) The reply of Gover- 
nor Morse, dai.ed July IG, said that he would not be the 
first to disobey the Hawab’s commands, pro^uded there 
was tlio same rlefejvnec paid to thorn by the Drench. 

Whou La Doui'flouuais captuivd Macli'a^ (September 
1746), Anwnnikl-ciin was greatly dbspl eased and sent his 
son, Malifnz Kba>i, to e.rpcl ihe Prencli garrison from the 
conquered town. But 1 lie French, '^on the hint of the 
ISTawayat nobles, had got rid of fear or couHesy for the 
S«orlrar.’^ In the bntlle of 1]\e /Avar Rivoc that ensued, 
Mahfuz Khan was defeated and put to flight. Dupleix 
seems to have writ; Urn to the Nawjib lb at Madras, when 
taken, would be cortainly delivered to him; he informed 
La Bourdonnais that he had given such an assurance 
Avhif'h was, most likely, insincere. After Mahfuz Khan’s 
defi'at at tile battle of the Adyar (San Thome) River, 
Anwaru’rl-din ordered hit:; ilu nA son, Hazrat Aala Muham- 
mad All, who had accompanied Ins father to Arcot from 
die encounter with the MarAhas at Basavapatan, and 
was now on his way back to Hyderabad, to go to the aid 
of the English at Fort St. David. 
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Anwaru’d-din was then over seventy years of age and 
was unable to bear the strain of a personal conduct of the 
campaign. Muhammad Ali accordingly marched thi’ough 
Arni and Gingee and came to the neighbourhood ot Fort 
St. David. He wrote a letter of expostulation to Dupleix 
who had already sent letters to Raghuji Bhonsle, to the 
Peshwa and to Maharaja Sahu, complaining of the mis- 
govermnent of the comitry by Anwaru’d-diii, bewailing 
the disappearance of the Nawayat family (of Sadatullah 
Khan and Dost Ali) from rule and indirectly urging the 
release of Chanda Sahib from captivity, so that acldilional 
trouble might be f omented for the old Nawab. These let- 
ters were sent early in December 1746, along with a letter 
to Polur Muhammad ’Ali Khan, the elder brother of 
Chanda Sahib, and another from the latter wife wlio was 
at Pondicherry , imploring him to advance against Arcot 
and imprison Anwarii^d-din with the help of French gims 
and sepoys, and the support of Murtaza^\li Khan of Vel- 
lore. 

Dupleix wrote letters to the Nizam informing him of 
the doings of Mahiuz Khan in (supposed) defiance of; his 
father’s orders, the defeats sustained by him in the two 
battles near Madras, the taking of Madras by the Frentih 
mider the (pretended) authority of Aiiwa ru’d -din, the 
capture of French vessels by the English and their tricks, 
and the seizure of a ship, bearing the Emperor’s flag. A 
like letter was written to Imam Sahib, a friend of the 
French at the Nizam’s court, requesting him to explain the 
situation to the Nizam (substance of letters written from 
Pondicherry as entered by the Diarist for November 12) . 

To a conciliatory letter written by the rathei* friendly 
Hussain Sahib from Arcot requesting the dehh'(ning of* 
Madras into the hands of Mahfuz Khan, with a veiUtd 
threat that a refusal would bring about a united atteck on 
Madras both by land and sea — on land hy the comlii ued 
forces of the Subhadars of Cuddapah and other iilaecvs, 
Yachama Nayak and other poligars; and on sea ])y the 
English with thiity ships — , the Goveimor sent a of 

adamant refusal (pp. 104-5 of vol. iii of the Diary of 
Acmada Bcmga Pillai). The Diarist also sent, by direc- 
tion of Dupliex, a circular letter to the Poligars of Karuii- 
guzM, Kaveripak, Arrd, Gringee and other places, com- 
plaining of the unjustifiable conduct of Mahfuz Khan in 
having provoked the French into war and having impri- 
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soned their envoys and put them in chains. The elder bro- 
ther of Chanda Sahib was glad at the turn of events, cha- 
racterized the defeat of JMahfuz Elian as a .iudgement 
iniiieted on him by Providence, and entreated Dupleix to 
take steps for the liberation of Chanda Sahib and to indict 
fui-ther measures of punishment on Anwaru’d-din Elian’s 
sons. Dupleix had always clearly perceived the necessity 
of winning over the goodwill of the Poligar chiefs who 
formed the feudal backbone of the Carnatic administra- 
tion. 

The killedars of the neighbourhood, so far as the ideas 
expressed by them in their replies to Diipleix’s messages, 
are reflected by the Diarist, An and a Ranga Pillai, were 
not annoyed at the defeat of ]Vr«ahfiiz Khan or at the senti- 
ments expressed by the French Q-ovemor. The 1111 edar 
of Timiri condemned the taction of the Muhammadans in 
having imprisoned the three French envovs and declared 
that their proper corn’s^* was to be friendly with the French 
sa far as possille. Muhammad Mi van of Cbidamharam 
expressed similar sentiments; and the chief of Knrun- 
guzhi wrote of his condemnation of the attitude of Mahfuz 
Khan. 

> When it was known at Pondicherry that the old Ka- 
wab was suffering from aciife diarrhoea and that written 
instructions had been despatched hoi h to Mahfuz Khan and 
to Muhammad Ali, not to move from their stations, Dup- 
leix became more open. Mahfuz Khan’s advance from 
vSriperumlmdiir further east and Husain Sahib ^s conti- 
nued detention of the French prisoners at 7\rcot gave him 
further justification. He schemed boldlv for the release 
of Ch<anda Sahib^^ from Mara th a captivity and for the de- 
position of Anwam’d-din and his two sons from rule. 

12. In thp first draft of the letter to be sent to tlip Marathas, 't was 
written: 'Tf you send Chanda Sahib, I (Uxipioix) will he responsible for 
the money payable by him ' The Diarist that his msster should 

not commit himself to the obligation of a ransom in that explicit way; 
and consequently the followino: words wore substituted: ‘As regards the 
amount for which Chanda Sahib holds himself liable, I (Duplcix) will 
endeaTour to collect it, as your agjcnt.' ‘I will use all my Infiuenne to eu- 
sore that this money reaches yoru Without my help he would not V able 
to collect a cash.' It appears from Eano:a Pillai 's Diamf that Nawab 
Safdar Ali, shortly before hia anaassination, had promised hia mother 
to ransom Abid Sahib, the son of Chanda Sahib, by payiniy five laths of 
rupees, and that his a.^ent, ICasi Das Buktanji, had been actually fpvfin 
that amount. These letters wf Dupleix wore sent oi. Deeinb''r 5, 
with a letter to Muhammad Ali Khan, the elder brother of Chanda Rnbib 
and another to tho latter from the wife of Chanda Saliib, iraplorinff him 
that this was the proper time for him to advance against Arcot and im- 
prison Anwara’d'<dm with the help of French gona end sepoys and the 
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According’ to the Tamil Chronicler, a curious expla- 
nation TTas the cause of the Nawah being induced to declare 
hostilities against the French. This might have been one 
of the contril>utory causes and is as follows : — About the 
period, the nattar of Tindivanam, Muthumalla Reddy, 
had obtained from the government the lease of the taluk 
of Tindivanam. He possessed a flock of 4,000 oxen and 
cows. These animals grazed the crops in the country and 
he himself was of a violent character. As these animals 
had ravaged the crops in the cUdee of^ Ananda Ranga 
I^iilai of Pondicherry, he, on the complaint of some culti- 
vators, had these taken to the pomid of Pondicheiay and 
refused to release them. Informed of this deed by the 
herdsmen, Muthumalla Reddy wrote an abusi\’'e letter to 
Ranga Pillai ; out of his hatred, MiithTimalla Reddy wrote 
to the Nawab : ‘ 4f }mu come with your army to attack Pon- 
dicherry I shall give you 1000 pagodas per company for 
the expenses of the army and you will make tlu' conquest 
of Pondicherry. ’ ’ 

After the first French attack on Fort St. David (Do- 
comber 1746) which failed on account of the incapacity of 
their captain alidof the indiscipline of their officers, Dup- 
leix was convinced that any open attempt on the English 
Fort would bo futile so long as the IMuhammadans W(‘7*e 
encamped in the vicinity; and he began a vscnious coi^res- 
pondenee with the hTawab and his sons, persuading them to 
withdraw, particularly as Ma.hfuz Khan had 
Muhammad All, 

The French were convinced that Foil St. David could 
be captured onl3^ if the Muhammadans retired or if the 
expected Englisli fleet should be away from the scene. 
Mahfiiz Klian was vacillating in his attitude ; and M'uliam- 
mad Ali was half inclined to make peace. The old Kawab 
is reported to have recotnmended tei*ms of peaces and tlio 
return of the troops to Arcot as the cuntry had l)(‘on ruin(‘d 
owing to the failure of rains, and the collection of taxes 
had become very difficult in consequence. 

d — Furiher Troubles for Amvaru'd-din 

A series of circiunstances contidhuted to weaken the 
resolution of the Kawab and his sons, if they had any at 
all, to continue Arm against the French and to incline him 
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more aiid nioi*e to an aceoimnodation ^vitli them. After 
soijie negotiations, peace was made; IJ^laiifiiz Xhan was in- 
An ted to Ponrli('heri3^, and Muhammad Ali agi'eed to abide 
bv the conditions that might be arranged bv his brother. 

After this, Aiiwaiaid-din resolved to divide the Car- 
natic*. S'libah among his sons. He was anxious to keep his 
favouiite son, Muhammad Ali, near him, and appointed 
him to the charge of Conjeevaram and the adjoining 
talukas-; Mahfuz Khmi was entrusted witli Trichinopoly; 
aiad the talnkas ot Ncllore and Sontli Areot were given to 
the two other younger sons of the Nawab, vis,, Abdul Wa- 
hab Khan and Najibullah Khan, respectively. Mahfuz 
Khan went on a punitive expedition to IVIadura entrusting 
the Fort of Tilchinopol}" to his Naib, Muhammad Muni- 
’d-din Khan , a cousin of hi s father. AiiAA^ar ’ AliKhan, a 
close relative of the family, being vexed witli the refusal of 
MimiriiM-clin Khan to entrust liiru with the charge of 
Tinnevellv, raised a tumult in the Fort of Trichinopoly 
and seized the Daru’l Tniara, while the Kaib took shelter 
in the Taniman Hill (i.e., the Book Foj*t). The old Na- 
wab Anwaru’d-din prepared to start for Trichinopoly as 
soon as he had news of this, though the l^iwan^, Sampat Rai, 
tiled to dissuade him from undertaking the journey, lest 
his Mahfuz Khan, should be castigated for his 

negligence and incapacity to preserve order. On tho Ka- 
wab’s ayjproach, Anwar 'Ali Khan fled to Madura which 
had entmsted by Malifuz Klinn to a younger brother 
of the rebel. The oid Kawab began to march towards 
Madura ond met 'hhxh fuz Khan at Manaparai, and vas re- 
conciled to him. Tho Kawab had also to put down, by 
force, tbe resistanc-.e of Muniiii’d-din Khan who defiantly 
closed the gates of Trichinopoly, and turned his guns 
against hini.^ 

After this, AnwaruM-din Khan entrusted the Subah 
and dependencies of Trichinopoly to Hazarat Aala. This 
was not to the liking to the Hhvaii Sampat Rai who opposed 

13. The Xawah iirmiediatcly mareUed from Areot, ordered Muhammad 
Ali, who was at Kanclu, to aceompany him and soon roachesd Xathax Na- 
srar. After putting down first the tTOuhle*from Anwar 'Ali 'Khau and then 
the unnaturai resistance of Mnnira 'd-dm Khau against his entry into tho 
fort, the Xawab stormed the fort at its sontliern gfii'c and finally chose 
io f 01 give Muniru'd-din w'lio had taken refuge m thr rock citadel, Tayumaa 
Hill. Muhammad AJj was now given charge of the district of Trichinopoly, 
along with the collection of peshTcaah from the Poligars and tho Nawab 
tamed to Areot through Mansoipet. 
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It, but without success. The first care of Hazrat Aala was to 
appoint trustworthy men to the chief offices in the Subah. 
Thus Sayyid’ All il^ian, his uncle, was made the Naib at 
Arcot and Sayyid Nazir Ali Edian was made the killcdar 
of that fort. Efficient men were appointed to collect the 
peshkash from the Poligars. Hazarat Aala proceeded to 
•Tanjore, exacted tribute from its ruler and then marched 
on to Tinnevelly through Ramnad and Sivaganga. He 
repaired the Port of Trichinopoly and renamed it Nathar- 
nagar, after the holy saint, Hazarat Nathar Wali, over 
whose tomb he built an illuminated dome. He also built 
the mosque known as Masjid-i-Muhammadi, in the town.^'^ 


Meanwhile at Arcot, Sampat Rai contrived to send 
Mahfuz Klian, to the Deccan in order to secure letters of 
recommendation from Nizamul-Mulk. The prince re- 
tuined with a letter from the aged Nizam rccommonding 
his appointment as Naib to the Nizamat of Arcot. The 
friends of Muhammad Ali however contrived to secure 
from the Nawab the exemption of the Subahs of Nathar- 
nagar and Nellore from the jurisdiction of the new Naib. 
The rule of Mahfuz Khan was so extravagant that the old 
Nawab did not care to stay in Arcot. He proceeded, after 
the situation became rapidly worse, with his rofcinuo to 
Trichinopoly where he was respectfully received by Haza- 
rat Aala and stayed on for some time. 


“ Hadrat'X-A ■with the sagacity characteristic of the family; con* 
soled the troubled mind of Muhammad Muniru ’d-Din Khan, sent him to 
the camp and fixed uimself up in the fort, like ever-wakefnl fortune. On 
t^t "^ery day Raja Sampat Rai, the diwan, came from Arcot unexpectedly 
He had news of the two princes, the dismissal of the one and the appoint 
contrary to his wishes; ho had hasencvl to Muham- 
mad Mahfuz Khan Bahadur, and made him realise the situation. Ho re* 
famous father, for the incidents (that 
brought about the) differences, for the consequent loss of such a vast 
anminion • ’ (Whon Diwa« Sampat Eli ensfavourad to diwSdl 

the mind of the Nawab aeninst Muhammad AJi and to give back Nathar 
Nagar mto the dmrge of Mahfoa Khsn. this was chookmSted' V tCifo" 
met, who oontnred to satisf, his father with the payment ofXm lakta 
of n^oos as the advance of the does from the Subah of Trichinooolv 
overjoyed, returned the paper, offerintr the amount on 

/In? 

S'thL^ar^l ^«h5SrAb"^T wuf appointed Cksld 

& WMuLifHS^ 

fantry; and Abdur bSiS Khan Jd 
thers-in-law of Muhammad Ali 

the Poligara. appointed to collect peshTcMh from 
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A series of factoid had weakened the Nawab's posi- 
tion very much. Prom stray references in the Dairy of 
Ananda Banga Filial, we find that the Nawab and his sons 
could not continue firm against the Prench as they first 
mtended to do and inclined them more and more to aceom- 
modaiion with Dupleix. According to information 
gained from Muhammad Tavakkal, tiie resident agent of 
the Kawab at Pondicherry, the Nawab was overwhelmed 
with debts and thoroughly wearied. He wished to make 
peace with the Preneh and withdraw his troops ; and ap- 
paiently the Nizam had also ordered the Nawab to with- 
draw from the stinggle. Muhammad Tavakkal wrote 
letters to Husain Tahir and to Sampati Rai that the 
PrenCh Governor was not willing to pay anything to the 
Nawab, unless the latter asked for it, and that he was aware 
of the lattei'^s difficulties with the Marathas and with the 
Nizam. To add to the complications of the situation, a 
letter ai’ lived from Chanda Sahib, in which he said that 
the Nizam was angry with Anwaru^d-din for having suf- 
fered a shameful defeat at Preneh hands and intended 
appointing his (Chanda Sahib ^s) son as Nawab; and in 
case ‘Nawab Asaf Jah (the Nizam) objects to tliis, Sau 
Bhaji Rao is determined to take command of an army of 
30,000 horsemen, with the view of e^^elling Anwaru’d-diu 
Klian and installing Chanda Sahib, in his place ^ (Diarist's 
entry for Januaiy 24) . Another letter from Arcot stated 
that ihe Nizam had issued a circular letter to all the cMefs 
of the soutliem country, directii^g them to proceed to the 
banks of the Krishna, that the troops at Arcot were pre- 
paring to do so, and that Anwaru’d-din had communicated 
the Nizam's command to his sons. 

On the eve uf the death of Nizamud-Mulk, confusion 
1 ‘eigned in the Deccan and threatened to spread into the 
Carnatic. Auwaru’d-din had already heard that the old 
Niizam had ordered Nasir Jang, owing to the repeated 
English requests, to go down to tlio Carnatic. ( See Couoi- 
try Corres 2 )ondence 1748 ; No. 5, p. 2, which says that Nasir 
J ang negotiated with the English Cor I'ccovering Madras 
for a stipulated payment. See also note on page 189 of 
Vol. IV of Ranga Pillai's Diary). He wrote to Mahfuz 
Khan to biing about a frustration oC the intended expedi- 
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die country was ruined and could not bear the expenses of 
Ms (Nasir Jang's) army.’' When Nasir Jaug departed 
from the Balaghat after finishing his negotiations with 
Mysore, owing to a threatened Marat ha invasion, headed 
bxSadasiva Bao the Bhao, the Nawab felt greatly relieved. 
Ils it was, though i?fasir Jaug did not come down into the 
Carnatic, Muraii Bao Gthorepade and his IVlaratlia horse- 
men began plundering the country roimd. 

Now it was that the Emperor Muhammad Shah died 
at DelM (April 1748) and Nizam 7-Mulk died at Ilydei*- 
abad a,few weeks later (June 2, according to Anaiicla 
Ranga Pillai ) . A iiwaru ’d-diii was not on go od ter ms w i th 
Mahfuz Khan whom he disliked; and it was fearcul that 
Murtaza Ali might attack Arcot and that (’handa Sahib 
the representative of the family of the Nawa>\at Nawabs, 
had secured his release from Maratha ca]>tivity and had 
reached the uortliem bank of tb(' Krishna with a large 
body of Maratha liorse.®^ 
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(Por the cirourastances of Chanda Sahib ’b release and hia march to 
the Carnatic and for the different versions about it, see Ormo Vol. T, ISl ; 
Wilks, VoL I, 159-60: Dodwell, Dupleix md Olwo, pp. 32-37; and ('iultni; 
for a Biiinniar 7 of these refer to the Journal of Indian Hiittory, Vol. VIIJ 
Notes on pages 154-66 by C. S. Srinivasachari. Ormo and Wilks are not 
definite as to the exact date of Clianda Sahib 's release. They give an 
account of his participation in tho wars between the ruler of Chiltaldnig 
and the Bani of Bednore in which ho lost his eldest son, Abid Sithlb 
(Cultru^s sunniso that he was released in 1745 without any -sort of rrotnsh 
Intorvention goes against the evidence of Pondieheny Couiwil, ninl 
Banga Pillai as to his capitivity continuing in 1746 anil 1747). Chan- 
da Sahib did not actually reach the Carnatic till about a year after thi.s 
time, i.e., the middle of 174S, which ho probably spent in raising money 
for his new ally, Hidayat Mohiu’d-din Khan (Muzaffar Jang) of Bijapur 
and Adoni and his campaigns in Bednoro and Chitaldrug. 


• _Anwaru'd-din seems to have received a confirmation of his oflfico from 
Nasir Jang, the new Nizam. He communicated this news to both tho Kng- 
and the French. Mnrtaza Ali Khan piomiacd that if ho became tho 
Nawab he womd give to Chanda Sahib the Trichinoi>oly <*ountry ami to hi« 
Sahib, the Fort and the country of Gingoo; while Polur Muhani- 
mad All Khan wished to seize Arni and Conjcovaraui. Murtaza A'li actual* 
ly began to proceed against Arcot; and Anwarn'd-din ordered Xlaznnit 
Ala who ™ m ^p in Tinnevelly to return to Trichinopoly, lay un pro* 
and strengthen the garrisons of the Trichinopoly aud Madura Krtl 
Trouble was in the Tanjore country and in tbo territories of tho 

Ton^Toan of Pudukotta and of the Marava (Chief of JRiminad) while n 

c^d not help the English, but stayed on -it 

^.tion Of Carnatic ^cr 
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Nasjr Jang seems to have entered into, or at least be-^ 
gun negotiations for an agreement with the English that 
he wonkl recover Madras for a sum [ten Lakhs of pagodas 
according to the Diarist and three lakhs, according to the 
English records, Country Correspondence 1748, No. 5, p.2 ) 
and 3,000 pagodas for each day the army marched and 
2^000 pagodas for each day he halted; {vide entry for Oc- 
tober 25, 1747, and Mr. llotlwoH’s note on the subject of 
the ainomit, p. 189 of voL iv of tiie Diary), Later, when 
this failed, the Eort St. David vakils with Nasir Jang 
made new yn'oposals, by which the English w'ere to have 
1,000 horse under two jamadars, which Mahfuz Khan was 
persuaded by the French to fmstrate. k letter to Pondi- 
cherry from Nasir Kuli Khan, the diwan of Mahfuz Khan, 
dated December 1747, says that Mahfuz Khan had contriv- 
ed to stop the projected expedition. 

Anw’aru’d-din had meanwhile gone to Trichinopoly, 
as noticed above, to join his son, Muhammad Aii. He re- 
solved to attack Tan j ore and ordered Muhammad Ali to 
proceed against the poligars of the South. He was sufEer- 
ing greatly from want of money ; and Dupleix suggested 

the great Maratha raid in 1740-41. The succeeding years had been 
marked by murder and anarchy; and the death, of NizamuT-Mulk re- 
leased the other disruptive forces that had be( n held in chcicik. [See 
pp. xvii-xviii of the Introduction, Vol. V of the Private Diary of Anaroda 
Eanea Pillai.. .Sd..hy DodweIl'\. Burhanu ’d-din, a protagonist of An- 
d-din ’s family, portrays in vigoroua language, the turblence, inscerity 
and secret hostilities of the Wawayat leaders winch contributed greatly to 
swell the forces of anarchy. 

Varying dates are given for the death of the Xiaam. Orant Duff dates 
it as having occured on June li), 1738. The Country Correspondence of the 
English at Madras give.'i it as IJey 21 June 1, as quoted by Dodwell. Bur- 
gess states (p. 188 of lus Chioaology of Modern Indm) thus Munn Jumada 
II, Asaf Jah, Niznimi'l-Mulk dies. The death of the Emperor Muhamnaad 
Shah, the astrological details of which are given by the Diarist, can be 
dated on this basis for April 17-28, but there is a day’’B difference accord- 
ing to another recokoning w'hich puts it down as April 27 ; Eabi II, 
27, H. 1161. The date given in Bealo’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary 
f Tensed by Keone, 1894)- for the Nizam’s death, is 22nd May, 1748 (old 
fTtvle") 4th JuTnafl.*! 11, 1101, ?.r, 37 flavs after the death of Mnliam- 

mad Shah. Thii date is conf nued by a letter of Imam Sahib to Pondicher- 
ry quoted by the Diarist in his entry for July 7, 1748. The news of the 
Nizam’s death reached Arcot only sixteen days after its happening, which 
*was dxed by the Dianst for June 2. A rumour waa prev^ent that the 
Nizam took powon and died as he heard that his eldest son Ohazi-ud-din 
Khan was ordered to be exeeuteil by the Emperor. Anwaru^d-din was in 
fear of an attack by Mui'taza Ali of Vellore and there wba confusion in 
Arcot (P..75 of vol. V. of the Diary,) According to Dr. Yusuf Khan, 
‘^NizamuT-Mulk fell ill while he was at Burhanpur and! passed away peace- 
fully on the 4th of Jamadi II, 1104 He^ra (1748 A.D.) at the age of 78-. 
The chronogram of his death is '‘Matawajjih-i-Bieliiab.t^ whi(^ means 
■tur:^ towards pafadiae.'^ 
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to Muirtaza Ali Khan that it was now the time for him to 
seize Arcot ( N ovemher 1748) - ' 

Burhanu'd-din tells ns that before Kasir Jan^^ made 
his position steady, the Emperor Ahmad Shah had dire<ded 
him to proceed urgently with an army to Delhi. ^ In spite 
of the trouble created by Hidayat Mnliiu’d-din Khan, Na- 
sir Jang proceeded north with an aimy and a numerous 
retinue. The news of his mai'ch with excessive pomp and 
numerous followers disgusted Ahmad Shah ; and the latter 
ordered Ms return to the Deccan. Kazir J ang stayed on at 
Aurangabad, as it was the rainy season.^® It was now that 
Hidayat Miihiu’d-din ‘‘poured the materials of mischief 
and revolution on the Eort of Chitaldrug and on Bednore’^ 
and was joined bv Hussain Dost Khan who had been taken 
prisoner by the Marathas in their great raid on the Cama- 
tic of 1740 and was now released. For some time Hidayat 
Muhiu'd-din Khan would not countenance the idea of an 
attack on Kawab Anwaru’d-din and of an invasion of the 
Carnatic, But Hussain Dost Khan pleaded that he woul d 
be supported by the Nawayat nobles and the French, and 
that FTasir Jang was encamped at Aurangabad and could 
not actively proceed against him. At last, Hidayat 
MuMu’d-din consented ^o join him in marching on the 
Carnatic and wrote letttts to the killed ars of the TSTawayat 
community for help. 


Anwani’d-din Khan who had meanwhile gone to Tri- 
chi nopoly to join his son Muhammad Ali, resolved to at- 
tack Tan j ore, as its tribute had been withheld and pro- 
ceeded two stages on his way with a force of over 7,000 
men. The Tondaiman of Piidukottai resolved to join 
the ISTawab, while Muhammad Ali was to march against 


16. “In the year 1158 Pasli, ISTawab Asaf Jah, diedL GlinznM-fTin Kliun, 
dder brother of Nivwab Nasir Jang was the Vizier of tlio BaduHhfl, <1ar' 
Tied away against his Vizier, the B^nshn had him put in prison. 
“Ghazu’d-din Khan advised his brother Nasir Junjr to come to attack th« 
Ba4u8ha with a powerful army. After ordering the Pou.idara of the I>»tc- 
can to look after the country, Nasir Jang set out with 60,000 horarman and 
200,000 infantry and gunners to make war on the BadusTiii and advancwl 
with his army as far as the Narumada. 


^ Muttawassil Khan Baatam Jang, son-in-law of Asaf Jah, pretendM that 
the Nawab had given to his wife thKs Carnatic and the Subah of Tlaidora- 
b^ Delivering to Ms son, Hidayat Muhinddin Khan the sanacl, ho told 
grand-father has given mo the Subah of Ilaith^rnbad. CrtK 
fit by this moment to go to talre possession of the Carnatic.Tho man who 
knows weU the sVuaUon of the country is Husain Dost Khan, also eulbn*! 
Luanda SaMb. He is now at Poona, a prisoner of the Marath.-ia, I a»rt 
writing to him, ff 

(Narajana PiUai 'a Tamil Chronicle), 
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the tuutily poligars of the south. Auwaru'd-diu was greatly 
suffering from want of money, while the MUedars and 
jamadars were giving mudi trouble. Dupleix thought 
that it was now time for Murtaza Ali Khan to seize the 
country of Arcot. 

e — The Descent of Chanda Sahib and the 
Battle of Ambur, 

The information given in the French Company’s 
Memoir which was prepared later against Dupleix, was 
that, towards the end of February 1749, an embassy from 
Chanda Sahib was received at PondiciLerry and the ar- 
rangement that was ariived at was that Dupleix promised 
the assistance of a body of Europeans to place Chanda 
Sahib on the 'I'nasnad of Arcot and the latter should at once 
lake into his pay 2,000 French sepoys and grant them the 
area of Villiyanallur as jaghir which they had long been 
asking from Nazir Jang in exchange for Madras. W e saw 
that our authorities like Cultru, Orme and Wilks are not 
definite as to the exact date of Chanda Sahib’s release from 
the hands of the Marathas; and Orme and Wilks give us 
an account of his participation in the wars between the 
Poligar of Chitaldrug and the Rani of Bednore, in which 
he lost his eldest son, Abid Sahib. Cultru ’s theory that 
he was released from captivity in 1745 without any sort of 
French intervention is not borne out by the evidence of the 
Pondicherry Council and Ranga Pillai as to the fact of 
his continued captivity in 1746 and 1747. Chanda Sahib 
did not enter the Carnatic till about a year after this time 
(i.e,, when he was released from Maratha captivity in 
June 1748) ; and during this perio^ he should have eng- 
aged in his wars with Bednore, Chitaldrug, etc., reported 
bv Orme ard Wilks who, however, differ from each other, 
ISlr. Dodwell thinks that, shortly after his release, Chanda 
Sahib joined Muzaffar Jang, the governor of Adoni and 
Bijapur, and was employed in raising money for his new 
master in the subah of Bi j apur, out of which arose the Bed- 
hore and other affairs. Chanda Sahib 's attempts to bring 
the Raja of Bednoi’e into subjection to Muzaffar Jang was 
perhaps animated by Hhe vague hope of doing there what 
he had almost accomplished at Tridiinopoly (in 1736-40), 
and establishing himself in an independent position.’ 

Hearing of the rumours of Chanda Sahib’s approaebr 
ing descent into the Carnatic, Nawab An^waru’d-din Kh^ 
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sent for tlie French, vahil at Areot and told him to write to 
Pondicherry, tliat his rival’s son who was preparing to 
join his father, should not be allowed to remain at Pondi- 
eheiTy and said that he himself would be writing to Diip- 
leix about it. And, as an usual consequence, the merchants 
at Areot were i*eanoving their goods and valuables, for th<^ 
sake of safety, to Velloi'e, Ariii and elsewhere. Anwai‘u cl- 
din’s letter also informed the French that Nasir J ang was 
marching with Sayyad Lashkar Khan, 10,000 hoi'se, can- 
non and a powerful army and that Chanda Sahib, having 
lost his able son, Abid Sahib, had become, as it w^ere, n 
^•lame man.’^ 

Anwai*u'd-din returned to Areot through G ingee; he. 
sent his family for safety to Triehinopoly foif, sc^tthul nU 
arj'ears of pay due to his sepoys and lioi'semcn and sot out 
in a few days, vi.th Mahfuz Klian, the Diwan, Sam])!!!! Pai 
and Husain Sahib Tahir, Idlledar of Amburgadh and en- 
camped at Kanipet. While making these pi*eparations, 
he endeavoured at the same time to keep the favoin* of 
Huzaffar Jang by writing to him a conciliatoiw 
News reached PondiclieiTy on July 3, 1749, that MuzafCai" 
J ang, having settled the Bednore affair, himself and Chan- 
da S^ib were descending through the Anantapur district. 
It was planned by Chanda Sahib that he would settle ^v^tb 
Hirasat Khan, tlie killedar of Areot and his own son-in- 
law, for five lakhs of rupees, with Mxiifaza Ali Khan of 
Velloi*e for 10 lakhs and with Mir Asad Khan Sahib and 
other killedars for 25 lakhs ; and these settlements would 
be effected as soon as he should reach Satgadh, Yel loiter 
and Areot. Panic increased at Areot fi'om which the 
sibboh^s money-lenders like Kasi Das Bukkanji (T(‘parte(l. 
It was declared by Baza Saliib that Mxizaffar Jang had 
been invested by Ahmad Shah Padshah with a parwana 
for the subahs of the Deccan and that he had actually 
received the sanad and dress of honour about the middle 
of June, and that in turn, Chanda Sahib, who jfoined Mu- 
zaffar Jang a few days later with about six to seven thou- 
sand horse, had been granted a sanad as the Nawab of Ar- 
cot, and with authority over Gingee, Tanjore, Triehinopoly 
and Madura and all their dependent tei'ritories and f oits ; 
this was supplemented by anew title and a new jaghir of 
three taluks. Both had already set out for Areot with 
fourteen thousand horsemen and fourteen or fifteej'i thoxi-^ 
sand foot ; and Chanda Sahib desired Raza Sahib to 
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him at the foot of the passes (in the Eastern (^hats) 'with 
the Mussahnan jamadars, Abdm* Rahman and others, and 
with a body of 2,000 sepoys and 2,000 soldiers, and a large 
quantity of cannon, mortars, shell, shot, etc. Muzaifar 
Jang sent Dupleix a di*ess of honour and a letter, which the 
latter prepared to receive with all the pomp and grandeur 
with which he used to receive the Nizamis presents. Tlie 
Diarist makes mention, in another place, of 4,000 sepoys 
besides 2,000 soldiei*s marching along with Raza Sahib, 
Only 300 Euroi)ean volunteers luider cL’ Autouil accompan- 
ied Raza Sahib. The impression tliat prevailed was that 
the old Nawab Anwaru’d-din longed to go to battle ana 
that it would be a good thing if he, with all liis years, should 
engage in an other hght and die therein. 

The French voJdl, Subbayyan, was to go to Arcot with 
leltei's and immrs for Muzaifar Jang and Chanda Sahib 
and also with copies of the parwaM granted by the Emper- 
or to the Covemor of Pondicherry in Dumas ^ time for a 
Qnmisah of 4,599 horse and nauhat and of Raza Salhb’s par- 
wana for Villiyanallur. On July 26th, news reached Pon- 
dicherry that, while Anwam’d-din was about 18 hours’ 
journey to the south-ward of Areot, Chanda Sahib and 
Muzaffar Jang were about the same distance to the north- 
ward of it. Three days later it was said that Chanda Sahib 
had certainl}^ reached Pallikonda, which is half way bet- 
ween Amhur and Yellore, but it was not known whether 
Anwaru ’d-din had departed from Singari Pass to the west 
•of Chengaina. 

Chanda Sahib is said to have advanced through the 
Damalchei’moi Pass to the North-west of Cliittore ; tho 
French and their allies effected a junction with him, rout- 
ed Anwaru ’d-din at Ambur and then occupied Arcot. 
Ambur did not lie on the road which would lead an invad- 
ing army from Damalcheruvu to Arcot. Mr. DodWell 
queries why Anwaru’d-din should have taken his post at 
Ambur and why Chanda Sahib should have turned aside 
fi‘om Areot to meet him. Burhan-ud-din, in his Tumh-i- 
Wailajahi, says that Husain Khan Tahir, the jaghirdar of 
Amburgadh, persuaded the Nawab to encamp before his 
fort, in the plain, with a treacherous motive; and he de- 
tails the treachery of the Tahiran, as well as the way in 
which Muzaffar Jang was dissuaded out of his inclination 
to make -peace with the old Nawah. 
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[From Burhanii’d-diii we learn that Anwam^d-din 
vacillated between submission to MuzafiPar J ang and his 
duty to Kasir Jang and fmally resolved to risk a battle. 
He got some help from the English to make Up his defi- 
ciency in artillery. He exhorted his son Hazai’at Aala to 
defend Trichinopoly at all cost and go away to Delhi, if he 
could not feel safe in the Carnatic. When Muzaffar 
Jang and Chanda Sahib were encamped at Pallikonda and, 
being reinforced by Raza Sahib, offered to give battle, the 
old Nawab sought advice from Muhammad Husain Khan 
Tahir, the jaghirdar of Ambur, who suggested that the 
maidan in front of the mountain-fort of Ambur was best 
suited for the struggle and that the army should fight with 
the shelter of the fort at its back. Anwaru^d-din did not 
suspect any treachery on the part on the Tahirans. But 
he sent one last message to Muzaffar Jang, promising to 
secure him forgiveness from Hasir Jang and pleading for 
peace. Muzaffar Jang at first agreed to the STiggestion 
and arranged to meet Anwaru^d-din for a personal inter- 
view on the next day. But any approach to reconciliation 
was prevented by some mischievous counsellors of his who 
arranged that Chanda Sahib and the French should offer 
battle without the knowledge of Muzaffar J ang and with- 
out his authority. The old Nawab, expecting a speedy 
compromise, did not arrange his army in battle array. 
Mahfuz Khan commanded the advance guard of the Na- 
wab's army, but was driven back by the fire of the French 
guns. Anwaru M-din then ordered the right and left wings 
to advance and close in on the enemy, and help the stagger- 
ing main body of the army. But Husain ]^an Tahir 
turned his guns on Anwaru ’d-din’s troops 'which were thus 
exposed to a double fire both from the front and at the back* 
The aged Nawab saw the treachery of the Tahiran, who, 
however, was wounded fatally by a musket shot and thus 
paid for his unjustifiable murder of Kawab Safdar 'All 
Khan Shaheed, as well as for his present treachery. 


The Kawab was wounded on the forehead and an ai’- 
row shot by Munawwar Khan, the Sipahdar at KumooL 
struck his chest and killed him. He died on the 16th day 
of Shaban 1162 A.H., when he was 77 years of age. His 
body was interred in the J unima Mas jid at Arcot and was 
later exhumed and taken to Hyderabad and buried by the 
side of the shrme of Murshid -Shah Wali-lTllah. Mahfuz 



llhaii and MuHammad Kajib-UllaJh. Khan were taken pri- 
soners by the enemy. In the, battle, Muhammad Husain 
Khan Tahir was imexpectedly wounded by a musket shot 
and thus atoned for his unjustiiabie murder of Kawab 
Bafdar Ali Khan.^^ 


17 Burhanu '’d-din claims that the Nawah -went to war only with the idea 
of fightihg' the enemy to preserve his honotir and vindicate his hravery. 
Even at the last moment he sought to wean Muzaifar Jang from the side 
(of the enemy and wrote a letter to him that he would secure a pardon for 
him from Nawah Nasir Jang and even get new jaghirs in addition to the . 
taluk of Adoni which had been previously granted to him by Nawab Asaf 
Jah. At first Muzaffar Jang agreed to submit to the conditions of the 
letter and to make peace with Anwaru^d-din and his uncle. But his mind 
was strengthened to battle by a “treacherous” Shaykh and by two brothers 
who were risaladars and who were the disciple of the former. They .ar- 
ranged that on the next morning Chanda Sahib and his French allies should 
march to battle without the knowledge of Muzaffar Jang and thus forced 
the fight upon him. Nawab Anwaru^ct-din was expecting to avert a battle 
and to meet Muzaffar Jang and hence did not make the necessary prepara- 
tion s for an immediate fight. There, was great disorder in the ranks of 
the army of the Nawab; and the killedar of Ambur turned his cannon on 
his master. Soon the forces of the Nawab werte scattered and began to 
•iee. But even at th)e last moment the Nawab would not abandon the field 
and when the elephant on which he was riding, got out of control on account 
of the noise of the cannon shots, the Nawab urged’ his mahout to “bind its 
legs with chains and try to keep it steady, saying “At Ms momeht of our 
firm-footendness, try to ke^ it also firm.^' 

The Nawab was stabbed on the forehead by an enemy mahout,^ Yusuf 
aad wouuded ou the ^e-brow and also ^6t through the bosom, 
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NAWAB MDHAMIVLAD ALI’S TRIUMPH OVER 
HIS RIVAL (1749-1752). 

a — Events after Amhur 

After the battle of Ambur, Chanda Sahib easily se- 
cured the support of the Nawayat jaghirdars and also pos- 
session of the district of Nellore, from which Abdul Wahab 
Khan had fled away. Chanda Sahib generously iilx'val e<l 
the prisoners whom he had taken in the battle and who in- 
cluded Mahfuz Khan and Kajibullah Khan, the eld(n' and 
younger brothers of Kawab Muhammad Ali, rospee'('i\xdy. 
and his nephews, on payment of a ransom of three lakhs of 
rupees which Muhammad Ali contrived to pay ( '? ) . (Jhanda 
Sahib demanded from Muhammad Ali the immediate ces- 
sion of Trichinopoly, to which, of course, a prompt refusal 
was given. Mahfuz Khan through whom the demand of 
Chanda Sahib was made and who was naturally suspected 
of secret, enmity towards his brother, Nawab hluharnTnad 
Ali, was not allowed to enter Trichinopoly, but eomp(dle<l 
to encamp at a distance from the fort. Chanda Sahib 
planned to raise a large body of horse and foot in order to 
march with Muzaffar J ang for the conquest of Trichino- 
poly, Tanjore and Mysore. He settled the affair of Mir 
Asad for three lakhs of rupees. When both Chanda Sahib 
and Muzaffar Jang visited Dupleix at Pondicherry and 
conferred with him on the plan to be adopted, a number of 
days were spent in festivities; but the first difficulty to 1x5 
surmounted was scarcity of money, which was very keenly 
felt and which even Dupleix, with all his resources, c^ould 
not afford. We learn from the Diary of Ananda llariga 
Pillai that, in spite of the brave show and high 
hopes indulged in by Chanda Sahib, he was lu^rvous lest 
he should not have enough money and a sufficient body of 
Prench auxiliaries for the expedition. Muzaffar Jang 
himself was not to be greatly relied upon, in the words of 
the Diarist, ‘like a child that will lie in any one^s arms’ 
also he was very close-fisted about money and constantly 
dunned his ally for fresh supplies. Moreover, he was 
anxious to go north since he had heard that Murari Rao 
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was marching down on the Carnatic with several thousands 
of horsemen and Pindaiis, turning everything upside 
down and planning to march on Arcot, while Nasir Jang 
himself had begun to march southward from Aurangabad 
with a body of 30,000 horse. 

Chanda Sahib departed from Pondicherry on Octo- 
ber 28, 1749 ; but the prevailing heavy rains prevented his 
rapid march, and for a few days he stayed on in the neigh- 
bourhood. He then camped in the vicinity of Fort St. 
David, in the hope of being able to raise money on the mort- 
gage of some villages ; and it seemed as if he and Muzaffar 
J ang who accompanied him, set out ‘to replenish their pur- 
ses, rather than to complete their conquests. ’ Ahno st even 
before they had proceed^ far, MuzafEar Jang quarrelled 
with Chanda Sahib about money matters and threatened 
to return to his headquarters at Adoni. Chanda Sahib had 
tx> mollify him by promising to pay him two lakhs of rupees 
in ready money and to put him in possession of NeUore, 
Sarvepalle and other districts that were worth about ten 
lakhs a year in the opinion of the District. MuzafEar J ang 
promised to demand no more money for four months. 
There now arrived also news of hTasir J'ang^s rumoured 
advance to the bank of the G-odavari from Atirangabad and 
of the advance of the Nawabs of Cuddapah and Kanda- 
nur (Kumool) to seize the fort and province of Adoni 
under instructions from the former. Mlizaffar Jang got 
greatly frightened and ordered his troops to he ready to 
march back to Adoni ; he said that as Chanda Sahib got the 
subah of Arcot with European help, he could manage 
affairs by himself, but that he himself should go to Nasir 
Jang and get reeouciled to Mm to the latter somehow or 
other. It was with great difficulty that Chanda SaMb 
contrived to dissuade him from departing and to reassure 
him and liiialiy to make Mm swear on the Qaircm that both 
should stand or fall together. The situation was compli- 
cated by the arrival at Pondicherry of letters written to 
the French chief of Masulipatam by the Nawab of Rajah- 
mundry, Khwajah Namatidlah Khan, son of Khwaja Ab- 
dullah Khan, who was for a short time interim Nawah of 
the Carnatic iu 1743, under the orders of Nizamu’l-Mulk. 
Herein the French were advised to give iip. their alliance 
with Chanda Sahib, to joia Kasir Jang and obey bis orders ; 
tad they were told they could live at peace iu Masulipatani 
if they should act as he wished. 
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^ €iiain^ S^ahib failed to realise any money in the cottCE^ 
tiy round Fort St. David, extorted some little amount 
from the Poligar of Udayarpaiayam (which was a consi-' 
derable chiefifcp in the interior of the TricMnopoly dis- 
trict) and tfcen joined Muzaiffar Jang who was encamped 
at some distance from Tan j ore. Things did not advance 
well in the camp. Miyan Ma ’sud, the Diwan of Muzaffar 
Jang, acitiially had a quarrel with Chanda Sahib, behaved 
disre^ectfuDiy to him and even threatened, according to 
the Diarist Bangs PiUai, “that he (Chanda Sahib) should 
not continue te live.’’ Dupleix received letters, early in 
December^ both from Nasir Jang and from Muhammad 
Ali ; that of Naar Jaoacg promised to forgive the French 
their past offences if they should separate from their allies! 
and be faithful to the Nizam in the future; otherwise ho 
would order that the French factories should be pulled 
down and would write to Bengal to the same effect ; Miar 
hammad Ali’s letter solicited French friendship, and ask- 
ed Dupleix to make peace with Nash* Jang aaid offered 
twice as much gains as the French might secure from his 
enemies. It was also reported by the Diarist that the 
Nawab of Xumooi, Himayat Xhanv actually attacked 

and defeated a small force sent to him from Nasir Jang’s 
army in the course of his march to the couth. Throughout 
J anuary and February 175Q, the operations of Chanda 
Sahib against the Fort of Tanjore, mixed with negotia- 
tions for a peaceful realisation of money payments, con- 
tinued. Dupleix was anxious that Chanda Sahib and 
Muzaffar Jang should not make any agreement with the 
I^jah of, T^Jore without Ms knowledge. Moro Pant 
and Xhazi Dayem, the two emissaries sent by Nasir J ang, 
offered peace terais to hjuzaffar Jang; and Dupleix sus- 
pected Aat Muzaffar J ang might purposely cause confu- 
sion in the camp . N asir J ang reached the Changama Pass in 
March 1750 ; and Chanda Sahib and, his ally became greatly 
alaimed and retreated from Tanjore to Pondicherry, be- 
ing harassed on the way by a body of Maratha horse un- 
der Murari Bao. Safe under the shelter of Pondicherry 
and the French guns, the allies dunned Dupleix for money 
in ord^r to pay off the arrears due to their troops, who 
if e^ed a spirit of mutiny and unrest. They refused to 
meet Nasir J ang in battle ; and great uncertainty prevailed 
till abuht the beginning of April TMs was worsened by 
a mutihbus refusal of the French officers to continue in 



eamp> and by the equally dangerous refusal uf htuzaffar 
JTang to march back with his friend into Pondicherry. 
Nasir Jang, on entering the Carnatic, first summoned 
Muliammad Ali to join him from Trichinopolj, and ’wi'ote 
letters to Port St. David, requesting the English to send 
him a body of Eiu’opean troops, lie ordered his own 
arlny to concentrate mider the hills of Gingee and the pro- 
tection of its walls. Nasir Jang himself seems to have 
reached Gingee about the last week of March. Muham- 
mad Ali joined him with about 6,000 horse at Valudavur, 
about 10 miles from Pondicherry; and the English detach- 
ment under Captaui Cope ’which had been sent previously 
to Trichinopoly to Muhammad Ali, accompanied him. 
Even now, an emissary from Nash’ Jang arrived to treat 
fdr peace, to whom, in the presence of Biissy, Muznffar Ja^^g 
replied that there could be no talk of peace without the 
approval of Dupleix. The emissary offered to grant suit- 
able jaghirs to both Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib mul 
to repay the amounts they had borrowed from the Prench. 
Muzaffar Jang to ■whom the emissary came, sent for a 
French representative to be present during the conversa- 
tions and his reply was given in the presence of Bussv.^^ 
Dupleix ’wrote to Chanda that every nep’otiation should be 
conducted only through himself; otherwise, he was not f^r 
any compromise at all. Shortly afterwards, Nasi r Jai i g 
engagement took place, on account of which the English 
Captain Cope, and the French Commandant, cVAuttaiil, 
exchainged ‘mutual recriminations regarding the breach 
of peace between the two nations.’ Tawrence, with an 
English embassy, was also present in Nasir Jang’s ca'm'D ; 
and he no doubt inspired Cope’s recriminations with 
d’Auteuil. Thus the beginning was made of the direct 
conflict between the two Companies on the eve of the great 
■revolution that ’was to see the fall of Nasir Jang and the 
triumph of the Prench. 

h — The English openly side with Muhammad Ali 
Nasir Jang halted at Yaludavur after his triumph, 
where he received Murtaza Ali Khan of Vellore to whom 
he gave Arcot in fief. Mir Asad was made the diwan of 
.this phantom Nawab; and both agreed to pay the Nizam 

' 18. ' The Diarist 's eatry for Match 31— pp. 435“48 of Vol. vi Thip is an , 
effective support of Oh^mdla Sahib 's opinion that Muzaffar Janij had no pre- ’ 
conceived plan of making his own terms with and submitting to Nasir Jang 
and that Dupleix ’& estiinate of him was not fuHy justified. 
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an annual tribute of 50 lakhs for the subah of the Carna- 
tic. W and ewash was to be given over to Mir Asad who sug- 
gested that, if Pondicherry were blockaded, Chanda Sahib 
and Muzatfar Jang’s mother who were there, would have 
to be given up and most of the sepoys would desert from 
the French side. Nasir Jang was advised by his nobles, 
like Saj^ad Lashkar Khan and Sayyad Sharif Khan, that 
the besieging of Pondicherry would prove an arduous task 
and the English would not fight with the French, as there 
was peace between them ; they were of the opinion that the 
subah of Arcot should be given to Muzafiar J ang and peace 
should be made with the French ; otherwise Chanda Sahib 
would return with European aid and renew the struggle 
for the N awabship of Arcot. Thi s advi ce was all the more 
efFective as Murari Rao, Janoji Nimbalkar, Chandra Sen 
and other Maratha sardars in the Nizam’s camp were pre- 
paring to depart. In reply to communications received 
from Nasir Jang and Shah Nawaz Khan, Dupleix sent 
ambassadors, including two of his Council, Mm. du Basset 
and Delarche, to Nasir J ang’s camp. Shah Nawaz Khan 
sympathised with the French ; hut apparently he was not 
able to persuade his master who demanded the surrender 
of Chanda Sahib and declined to give him the subah of Ar- 
eot. The envoys returned to Pondicherry with a letter 
from Shah Nawaz Klian explaining tlie situation, to which 
a veiled threat of war was sent as a reply.^ In fact, the en- 
voys said that Shah Nawaz Khan and his peshhar. Ram- 
das Pandit, told them secretly tliat, if they departed with- 
out hesitation, marched again with troops and fell upon 
Nasir Jang’s camp-guards by night, he would arrange to 
get Arcot for Chanda Sahib and restore his territory to 
Muzafiar J ang. 

Ramdas Pandit is stated by the Diarist to have offered 
terms of peace by which Trichinopoly was to be given to 
Chanda SaMb, as well as a mansab of 5,000 horse, a ^aghvr 
in the Arcot subah and permission to seize and plunder 
Tanjore, It was also stated that Muhammad Ali had been 
promised Arcot and that the. English had agreed to help 
him on receiving a cotole for Poonaraallee and a part of 
the Devanampatiiam country as mam. In the darba/r of 
the Nizam, when the consent of the nobles was asked for 
the appointment of Muhammad Ali to the subah of Arcot, 
Shah Nawaz Khan said that the subah diould be given to 



Chanda Sahib who deserved favour. Sayyad Laslikar 
Khan said that he would very williugly consent to Muham- 
mad Ali^s appointment; but as the French were opposed 
to him^ he thought it inadvisable. Muhammad Ali openly 
quarrelled with Sayyad Lashkar Khan for his remarks; 
and Nasir Jang dissolved the darbar without giving the 
intended dress of honour to the former. 

Muzaffar Jaiig’s captivity did not seem to have been 
harsh ; and he contrived easily to maintain conespondence 
with his mother, Ihipleix and others at Pondicheny. He 
entreated Dupleix to send his mother to him ; but the latter 
refused to depart, saying it would be imseemly to go away 
without repaying the Governor what she owed him.^® She 
was hoping tiiat if her debt was paid before Kasir Jang 
left the country there would be a good chance of her son 
being released and treated well. 

Nasii' Jang is said to have given an interview to Mu- 
zafEar Jang and to have relaxed the severity of his con- 
finement, possibly as a result of the letter that the latter’s 
mother wrote to him. On May 3rd, the Kizam held a dar- 
tar before marching, at which, besides Sayyad Lashkar 
Khan, Shah Kawaz Khan, Sayyad Sharif Khan and his 
other diwans, were also present Kawab Abdul Nabi Khan 
of Cuddapah, Himayat Bahadur Khan of Kumool and 
other nobles. They all advised him to forgive Muzaffar 
Jang; while Jamil Beg Khan, the subhadar of Berar, ad- 
vised the Nizam to conciliate the French and win them 
over to his side ; and Sayyad Lashkar Khan and others 
offered the same advice as to Muzaffar Jang.^ Nasir 
Jang ordered his return march north ; and the Diarist re- 
cords that on May 5, he heard that Cope and Lawrence 
went to Nasir J ang’s camp when he was about to commence 
his march, with the request that the Poonamallee, Myla- 
pore and Devanampatnam countries should be given as 


19 Mnzaflar Jang motlier vras the half-sister of Nasir Jaag and his 
elder brother Ghazi-nd-din Xhan who were the sons of Nizamu^-Miolk’s 
seeond wife. The latter’s first wife was the daughter of a Pathan noble: 
and MnzafEar Jang’s mother was her daughter. Nizamu fL-Mulk had six 
sona There was no truth in the scandal recorded by the Diarist that Nasir 
Jang was the son of Nizamu’l-Mulk by a low woman. 

20 ’ Haji Fazil Khan, the steward of Muzaffar Jang's household, related 
fe^ e^^ppqaings, as he had seem them, to Dupleix. (Diaiisfc’s entry fop 
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an iTiam to the English, in return for their services ; but 
they had to return unsuccessfully^. 

€ — Intrigues thicken in Nasir Jang^s camp 

Now the material culled from the Diary of Ananda 
Banga Pillai enables the student to know how the wind of 
polities veered from day to day in the court of Nasir Jang 
concerning his respective attitudes towards theEnglish and 
the French. The reception of the English by Nasir Jang 
was warm at first ; but soon after their arrival, the English 
envoys complained that they had good reason to suspect 
that the French were tampering with some of the couitiers 
of the Nizam and their own native agent was betraying 
their letters and plans to the French. Therefore they re- 
fused to jom hiasir Jang in the attack on Wandiwash and 
also in the proposed expedition to raise tribute in Tanjore. 
“Major Lawrence solicited Nasir Jang to confirm the 
grant, which Mahommad Ally, now esteemed Nabob of 
Arcot had made to the East India Company, of a piece of 
territory near Madras, in return for the assistance of their 
troops. He had often promised to comply with this re- 
quest ; but his minister, Shah Nawaz Khan, regarded such 
accession as inconsistent with the majesty of the Mogul 
empire and prevented the phirmaund or patent, from be- 
ing issued from his office. Wearied wiih prevarication, 
Major Lawi'ence insisted on a peremptory answer, on 
which he was assui’ed that he should be immediately satis- 
fied, provided he would march with the battalion to Arcot. 
He did not thinly to prudent to comply with this proposal. 
(Orme’s History of Imdostan, Yol. I, Fourth Edition, 
pp. 145-6). 

Banga PiUai gives the following picture of the vacil- 
lating mind of Nasir Jang. “Conflicting news reached 
Pondicherry from Nasir Jang's camp. Shah Nawaz 
Khan wrote on May 11th that he would be remaining at 
Arcot for four months ; and, if in the meantime Chanda 


Dodwell says that the EngKsh amhaasadors to Naair Jang wrote oa 
'w'as forming among ‘the Nizam’s ministers influenc- 
mg_ him against them, at the instigation of the Erench; and th^ ‘seem 
to mtimate in their discourse that they hold the we have eiven 

them in v&ej little esttem. * * 
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Sahib gave satisfaction, the Arcot subah would be given 
to him, while Trichinopoly and a mansdb jaghir for Tan- 
3 ore would be granted immediately. Dupleix insisted 
that the places mortagaged to the French by Chanda Sahib 
should be restored to their possession till the money was 
paid; and the French factories in tlie Northern Sarhars 
should not be interfered with. He even oif ered to ^aran-' 
tee that Muzaff ai’ J ang did not draw the sword against his 
nncle, as the latter feared he might do, if he were released 
and joined the French, as was very likely. Nasir Tang, it 
was reported, could not easily malce up his mind. 

Abdul Nabi Khan of Cuddapah urged Nasir Jang to 
release his nephew and give him his own country and Ar- 
cot, and then he would keep the French quiet and live at 
peace. Otherwise, he said, chat if Muzaft’ar Jang should 
be carried away a prisoner, Nasir Jang should, for the sake 
of effecting perfect security, conquer the French, capture 
their foi*t, imprison Chanda Sahib and liberate Mirzaffar 
J ang ’s f ami ly who were at Pondicherry. The other nobles 
also advised Nasir Jang to the sa]ne effect; but one or two 
poisoned his mind with the fear, that, if Muzaffar Jang 
were released, he would win over the nobles and the army 
and bring about great trouble to Nasir Jang himself. 

Nasir Jang continued to stay on for some days near 
Wandewash, negotiating for the pa^raent of a big sum 
of mone}' to himself from Taqi Sahib who held the place 
and who was a son-in-law of Dost Ali. Once a storm of wind 
and rain beat down liis tents ; and in the confusion that en- 
sued, a false rumoui* arose that Muzafcr Jang had escaped. 
The division of the Nizam's camp into two opposing 
parties, respectively supporting the causes of Nasir Jang 
and his nephew, is seen more and more clearly in the en- 
tries of the Diarist. The latter’s partisans like Sayyad 
Lashkar Klian, J amil Beg Khan and the Nawabs of Oud- 
daph, Kurnool and Savanuz*, are said to have resolved to 
overthrow^ Nasii- Jang with thoir troops and to send Mu- 
zaffar Jang under a strong guard to Pondicherry for the 
sake of safety. Ramdas Pandit, whom G-rant-Duff calls 
^the traitor Ramdas', was secretly in favour of Muzaffar 
Jang's elevation, but cleverly pretended to seek Nash; 
Jang's interest alone and at the same time did all in his 
power to encourage Sayyad Lashkar Khan and Muza<flca:F 



J* ang’s party, commimicatiiig to them all that passed with 
Nasir J ang. It was only Shah Nawaz Elhan and his adhe- 
rents that were opposed to Muzaffar dang; all the others 
wished Nasir dang to be overthrown. Dupleix even sug- 
gested’that MuzaSar dang might be helped to escape to 
Pondicherry by way of Alambarai where he would post 
some soldiers with boats and sloops, and from which he 
might go in a few hours to Kunimedu, Covelong or Pondi- 
cherry, whichever way the road should be clear, and ar- 
ranged for some money being sent to Mm in pagodas as 
they would be easier to carry. The plot against Nasir 
dang was expected to hear fruit in 15 or 20 days (May, 
1750). 

Meanwhile information was received that Shah Na- 
waz Khan had arranged that Trichinopoly and Tan j ore 
should be leased out to Chanda SaMb, after being made 
over to Bupleix who could occupy them and then lease 
them to Ms protege, Areot was to be under Shah Nawaz 
Khan ; and if Chanda SaMb should act for four or five 
months as he desired, and should be pay the tribute due for 
Trichinopoly according to agreement, then he wuuld re- 
ceive Areot. Muhammad Ali was hard pressed for money 
and unable to pay at once aU the ainomit due for the Ar- 
cot subah ; and Ms brother Mahfuz Khan (who had been 
made prisoner at Ainbur,and subsequently released by pro- 
mising to pay Muzaffar Jang 11 lahis for the Trichiuopoly 
country* and had later joined Nasir Jang’s camp) was 
greatly depressed by the scant attention paid to him and 
tiireatened to turn fnqir and go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Sayyad Lashkar Khan, Sayyad Sharif Elian and others 
now departed with their contingents ; while the Pathan 
Nawabs also sent theii* troops in advance ; thus Nasir Jang 
could not stay long and must soon depart. He agreed to 
appoint Taqi SaMb of Wandiwash at the Diwan of Mu- 
hammad Ali, after wMch he proceeded to Areot. Taqi 
Sahib also a^eed to make Muhammad Ali Khau of Polur 
(Chanda Sahib’s brother) swear to be friends with his 
namesake and gave plenty of trouble to Chanda SaMb’s 
wife who was at Wandiwash and whom he now turned 
out of the fort. 

These ever revolving shifts and changing views of the 
nobles are monotonous to record ; but they stress the un- 



certainties of the situation into which Nasir Jaa^ found 
himself deeply involved. We read from the Diary that 
the three Pathan Nawabs refused to pay the peshkaah to 
the ISTizam, on the ground that they had not paid any even 
to his father and even absented themselves from the dar 
tar. Kasir dang became very VToth and a collision oc- 
curred between his troops and the Pathans’ followers ; and 
Shah Nawaz Khan had to intervene in order to make 
peace. MuzafPar Jang made a second effort to escape from 
his prison. Chanda Sahib was advised by his brother 
Muhammad Ali Khan of Polur, not to go to Arcot for 
any interview, even though he should be promised 
safety by means of an oath on the Quran. 

In the beginnmg of July, (1750) it was rumoured at 
Pondicherry that a number of nobles of the Nizam had re- 
solved to release Muzaffar Jang, establish him as the mbha^ 
dar of the Deccan and seize or slay Nasir Jang; 
and Muzaffar Jang’s attempt to escape, noted above, was 
in reality done with their connivance ; and when it failed, 
the latter took all the blame on himself and pretended 
madness. Chanda Sahib advised that agents should be 
employed to arrange matters secretly with the Pathan 
Nawabs for bringing about the deposition of Nasir Jang. 
Letters were written cautiously by Dupleix to Chanda 
Sahib's men at the Nizam's camp, couched in general 
forms : and the messengers were given specific instructions 
to aJTanere an interview l>etween the discontented nobles 
and the Pathan Nawabs. 

Concerning these troubles and the dissensions between 
the Pathan Nawabs and the Nizam, the Diej^ist made the 
following entry.— The Arcot people and other MUedars 
who expected much are discontented. All Nasir Jang's 
old friends have become his enemies. His commands are 
disregarded and he cannot prosper." (Jime 1750). 

While thus Dupleix was taking advantage of the situa- 
tion in Nasir Jatig’s camp and preparing, both openly and 
insiduoiisly, to make Chanda Sahib Nawab, Captain Cnpe 
was sent by the English, with a field-train and a body of 
600 men, to join Muhammad Ali as he was advancing 
from Arcot towards Port St. David. But the English 
withdrew after some little co-operation in a small skirmish 
with the enemy near Tiruvati ; and Muhammad Ali himself 
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was, a month later, decisively defeated at the same place 
and forced to make his escape witli great loss (1st Sept. 
1750 n.s.) in the direction of Arcot. According to Bur- 
hann'd-din, Muhammad Ali fled from the battle-field to 
Gingee, but wished once again to proceed to Timvati to 
engage witli tlie enemy, when he was suddenly recalled by 
ihe Nizam to his presence. Burhanu’d-din further tells 
us that Muhammad Ali had secured the friendship of the 
English by giving them the hope of the grant of the jaghir 
of Po'onamalle, that Nasir Jang was persuaded byithe in- 
triguing Pathan Nawabs and Bamdas Pandit to order 
Muhammad Ali to sever his relationship with the English, 
that he had ordered Abdul Nabi Khan of Cuddapah and 
Himmat Khan of Kurnool to subjugate Port St. PaAid 
and Madras respectively, that Muhammad Ali contrived 
to give a large bribe to Ramdas Pandit through Raja Sam- 
path Rai and Raja Bashan Das and to persuade them and 
Shah Nawaz Khan to see that the order for the expulsion 
of the English was withdrawn. 

Nasir Jang continued to be indificrent to the state of 
affairs; and mutual recriminations were freely indulged 
in by his courtiers. Shah Naw’az Khan charged Mir 
Asad with treachery and with being in correspondence 
with the Pondicherry people ; while ^furtaza Ali Khan w* as 
told to attack Pondicherry with Mir Asad who was rebuked 
for having originally advised that Muhammad Ali was to 
be helped at all. Shah Navraz himself is said to have 
boasted that, but for the Nizamis orders that he should re- 
turn at once to Aurangabad, he himself would soon set out 
to attack the Prench. 

Fearing that Muhammad Ali might take refuge in 
Trichinopoly, Chanda Sahib wus advised by Dupleix to 
waite to the killedar of that place, persuading him not to 
admit the refugee prince into his fort and promising him a 
valuable jaghir as reward. It was also reported that 
Muhammad Ali w'as afraid to halt at Gingee whither Nasir 
J ang had promised to send him reinforcements. Dupleix 
was also hopeful that, if French troops should advance 
in the direction of Arcot, the Pathan Nawabs of Cuddapah 
and Kurnool would, as they had formally promised, have 
a good chance of seizing the person of Nasir Jang. 
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Nasir J ang thus remained inactive, though the Diarist 
heard that he had boastfiiUy recalled all the troops he had 
sent away, declaring that he would march in person against 
the enemy. The English were sulky with Muliainniad ±Vli 
and were reduced to ‘'an almost compuls3ry inaction/’ 
Orme says that Major Lawrence w^as much offended \vith 
the prevarications of Muhammad All who at first made ex- 
cuses for non-payment and at last declared that he had no 
money and had emptied his treasury by giving 20 lakhs of 
rupees to Nasir J ang. There was no prospect of an imme- 
diate action and Ijawrence recalled the troops to Fort St. 
David. (Despatch to the Company from Fort St. David 
dated October 24, 1750}. 

B — The French capture Gingee 

Then came the brilliant capture of Gingee by Bussy, 
who carried the fortress by escalade on the 1 1th Septem- 
ber 1750 ; and the loss of this place awakened Nasir J ang 
to the true peril of his situation. Dupleix had been of the 
opinion that the place could easily been taken ; and he had 
stationed sometime before a small body of troops at that 
spot. He now resolved to take advantage of the inactivity 
on the part of Muhammad Ali ; and a couple of days after 
the second battle of Tiruvati above noted, he ordered 
d’Auteuil to despatch Bussy Avith six or seven officers, tAvo 
hundred soldiers, fifty CofCrcs and half the ntmiber of the 
troops and sepo 3 "s, Avith orders to march against Arcot, via 
Villupurain and Gingee. This expedition was merely to 
force ISTasir Jang to set free liis nepheAv, Muzaffar Jang, 
whom he had held a prisoner ever since his retreat from 
Pondicherry. 

Bussy was at Yillupuram on the 5th of September; 
Dupleix did not at tliat time intend an attack on Gingee. 
First, Bussy and later, d’lVutcuil and Jjatouche made Dup- 
leix change his mind. Dupleix was sure that the place 
could easily be taken, that there w^ere several breaches in 
the ramparts and there was no necessity for a regular 
seige. Bussy encamped near the place on the 1 1th Sep- 
tember in the morning; meanwhile, Muhammad Ali had 
reached it from the west AAdth a fairly imposing army of 
about 7,000 cavalry, 2,000 infantry, 3,000 English sepoys 
and 8 guns seiwed by English gunners or Eurppean deser- 
ters. Bussy determined on an inunediate attack, but the 
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enemy did not fall back at the first cannonade as they did 
in the previous battle. Soon French firing forced the 
troops of Muhammad Ali back to the wails of Gingee and 
into the town itself by nightfall, when the cannon from the 
heights seized firing. B’Auteuil and Bussy waited for 
darkness to follow the partial moonlit night and then at- 
tacked all the three hiUs of the place simultaneously. The 
gaunt towering peak of Rajagiri fell easily, because its 
gateway yielded to ^‘a few crackers” ; the miUtary outpost 
at its base was captured and no further resistance was en- 
countered along the whole course of the pathway leading 
to the top. Even to the principal officers who took part in 
the capture the acliievement did not seem to be very consi- 
derable^. 

Even this achievement was followed by an inexpli- 
cable inaction on the part of the French for more than two 
months till the begiiming of December. D ’Auteiiil seemed 
to be “strangely resolved to rest on Bussy ’s laurels.” 
Dupleix indeed wrote to him urging him to advance at once 
against Nasir Jang. Even before the capture of Gingee, 
he was anxious that the French troops should march to- 
wards Arcot,as thc-n the Naw^abs of Cuddapah and Kumool 
would have a good chance of seizing Nasir Jang, accord- 
ing to their promises. One of the Maratha mansabdars 
in Nasir J ang’s camp, sent a message to Chanda Sahib and 
Dupleix that, if the French had marched on Arcot imme- 
diately after taking Gingee, the Nizam could easily have 
been seized, and urged that the time had now come for the 
French to move, in order to capture or slay Nasir Jang and 
establish Muza4ar J ang on the throne. It was also added 
that as the Pathan Nawabs and other sardars were secretly 


22 The French had only eleven men wounded and ten killed; as for the 
los'ieft of Ihe enemy, they were not known. Tn a letter dated 15th, Duphix 
said that the enemy had two thousand men killed; hat this figure seems 
much exaggerated. 

On the next day Bussy whose initiative had won such a success, received 
the most hearty eon^yratulations of Dupleix who wrote; *'You deserve the 
hifrheat rewards and I shall do all I can to have them bestowed on you. ' ’ 
(1) Not'Withstanding this the Governor was not fully convinced of the 
worth of Gingee. In a letter to Engineer Sornay, Dupleix declared official- 
ly t^at he did not intend staying at Gingee, hut would remain there only 
such time as would be necessary to force the Snbah to conclude peace as he 
was convinced that the smartness and rapidity of that brilliant action would 
. make, a deep impression on the Subah. {Bussy wi the Deccan, Being ex- 
tracts from “Bussy and French India” by A. Martineau; Trandated by 
Dr. Miss .A. Cammiade, UM. & S.: pp. 12-13). 
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working on the French side, French troops should have 
continued to advance. 


e — Continued Inaction on hoth Sides — Further Intrigues 

After Bussy^s capture of Gingee, Kasir Jang did, in 
fact, become disposed to come to terms and sent peace pro- 
posals to Dupleix, On the side of the French, d’Auteuil 
seemed to be content with an attitude of inaction. Dup- 
leix had already written to him to advance at once against 
Nasir Jang- As noted above, he had desired, even before 
Giiigee was taken, that the French should proceed towards 
Arcot where the Nawabs of Cuddapah and Kurnool would 
have a good chance of cariyings out their treachery. Cite 
of the Maratta sardars in the Nizam’s camp sent word 
that, if the French had marched on Arcot directly from 
Gingee, they could have easily seized the person of Nasir 
Jang and brought about the release of MuzafPar Jang. 
It was also added by the Diarist that as the Pa- 
than Nawabs and numerous sardars were secretly 
working on the French side, French troops should have 
advanced beyond (Jhetpattu which they had reach- 
ed, but from which d’Auteuil had hastily retired, on 
hearing that Nasir Jang’s forces had reached Desur 
(twenty miles of!) and justified his retreat by asserting 
that the Pathan Nawabs and others were only deceiving 
him with false promises. Dupleix tried to console hiin- 
self as best he could, by saying that the hVench troops had 
not retired for any lack of confidence in themselves, but 
only on account of the constant rains and flooded rivers, 


23 Diarist's entry for Septemljer 5, reportit^ a coaTeraation he had with 
the Governor (p. 376 of vol. vii). Aceordihg to Martineau, Dupleix wrote 
on the 7th October to d’Anteuil: — ‘'I have their oath and their signatures. 
The plot comes from then and not from me. ' ' 

24 The TusaTc-i-Waktjahi of Buihan-n'd-din sajs that after the Fi'ench 
had captured Gingee, Nasir Jang ordered Muhammad Ali to lay siege to 
the captured place and to prevent any succour to the besieged from Pondi- 
ohieriy; and accordingly the latter sent his Bakshi, Md. Abrar Khan, with 
an army to Gingee. But the conspirators persuaded Nasir Jang to trans- 
fer the forces of Muhammad AJi to protect Conjeevaram, which, they said, 
was threatened by the French troops at Ohingleput ; and thus Abrar Elaa 
was recalled from Gingee and sent with augmented forces to Conjeevaram; 
thus, in the quaint words of Burhan-ud-din, ‘the Tnaidan of impudence be- 

enten^ve for the French and for those corrupted 
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and they would advance as soon as the rains were over and 
the roads became passable. Things were much worse on 
Nasir Jang's side. In the beginning of October, his army 
was encamped on the north side of the Cheyyar river which 
was flooded; for want of fodder and from the rains, horses 
and bullocks were dying in numbers ; the artillery could 
scarcely cover four miles in a day ; the horsemen were un- 
willing to march; and Nasir Jang himself marched in the 
rear and not in the front of his army. The Diarist was 
told that many of the sardars had not marched with the 
troops, that Arcot was crowded with all sorts of people and 
rice was scarce and sold in camp at five p%Gca seers per 
rupee. In his opinion, d’Auteuil knew these facts well, but 
had retired ingloriously from Chetpattu and attempted no- 
thing in spite of frequent encoui-aging letters from Dup- 
leix. When Janoji Nimbalkar and Ramachandra Kao 
were ordered by Nasir Jang to march as an advance guard, 
they refused, pleading that it would be dangeious and 
they could do nothing and advised him that war should 
cease and peace be made. Shah Nawaz Khan was of the 
same opinion and advised his master not to fight, as the 
army was small and a favourable time would offer itself 
later. M. d’Auteuil demanded Ms recall from the field 
and pleaded sickness, the heavy rains and his men's re- 
luctance to continue in camp in such weather; and *Dup- 
leix had much ado to prevent Ms marching his troops back 
to Pondicherry and forwarded to him every scrap of en- 
couraging news that he received.' He then actually re- 
turned to Pondicherry on October 22 ; and Dupleix asked 
the Diarist to write to Muzafiar Khan, the jamadar of 
sepoys, to remain in the villages lying between ViUupiiram 
and Gin gee and join the main body, if he should be directed 
by La Touche who had succeeded to the command, and not 
to send in the guns from Gingee. 


Muifaza A li Khan meanwhile sent a suggestion to 
Dupleix that he would secure Arcot from Nasir J ang, that 
- he might be made iho Nawab and that Chanda Sahib 
might get Tricliinopoly, or, as an alternative, that he hiin- 
‘s 1 P should ho secured in his jaghir and be made Diwan to 
Chanda SaMb as Nawab. ^ But Dupleix 's main concern 
at this time was about the indecision and weakness dis- 
played by d'Auteuil which had spoiled the whole situation 
for Mm and about the heavy rains wMeh continued for 
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nearly a month and which prevented the French froni the 
efteetive use of their muskets and artillery. Nasif Jang^ 
had at last to -order his troops to inarch towards dingee 
and himself joined the mam body in the beginning of 
October. His army was considerably less numerous 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; but he could still count, 
according to the authority of Orme, 60,000 foot, 45,000 
horse, TOO elephants and 360 pieces of cannon. On the 
evening of the 24th October, a body of Nasir Jang’s horse, 
about 4,000 in mmibev, who were lying in ambush in several 
places round Omgee, were encountered by a few French 
dragoons and Muhammadan troopers. As it was heavily 
raining, the Muhammadan troopers could not lire and in- 
sisted on retreating to camp ; the dragoons lost their way 
and many were killed. The French arm}' marched the 
next day, but was obliged by the heavy rains, to retreat to 
Gringee where there were not sufficient provisions, 

Dupleix continued his active intrigues 'svith the nobles 
of isasii* Jang's court, where it was presently I’amouredL 
that Mir Asad and Murlai^a Ali Khan were in high favour 
with tile Kizam and urged him to immediately march 
against the French and Chanda Sahib ; the Pathan Nawabs 
knew that they were suspected by the Nizam and wei'e con- 
sequently on their guard. Nasir Jang let Dupleix know 
through Khazi Day cm (Mir Dayem Ali Khan) that he 
would be still prepared to negotiate, to which Dupleix re- 
plied that he on his side was not averse to a peace being 
brought about. This was the situation at the end of Octo- 
ber. The events leading to the assassination of Nasir 
Jang are complicated and a summary of them, so far as 
can be gleaned, is given below.® 


25 Tliere is a hiatus iu the Diary of Aiianda Rauga Pillai from tho 29th Oer 
tober 1750 to April 1751 and our information lacks tliat basis. The events 
that brought about the assassination of Nasir Jang in the middle of Do* 
cember and a consequent revolution in the political situation are l^wn tc 
us only* with some indicrfiniteness about their sequence' and their actual tim- 
ings. Nasir Jang is said to have started from Arcot in order to take pos- 
session of Gingeo on the 4tli of ShawwaJ, 1163 AJEL (Sunday 26th of Au- 
gust) and the Trench under d’Auteuil were then in Chetpat, from whi<‘li 
they retreated to Gmgee. The Nizam's lieutenant, Mar Najaf Ali Khan, 
took Ami and Kilpauk and itjachod Tiruvannamalai which he took on the 
4th of Zilhijja, 1163 A.H., i.B., October 24th, 1750. By that time the NiZEun 
had reached the neighbourhood of Gingde and encamped on the northern 
bank of the Ohatoavati river. There was some irregular firing indulged 
in for a few days. The Gmgee river was in floods and was difficult to cross. 
But, on the other side, there was a large plain ecrtonding from Gii^ecf to Vil- 
lupuram. Najai Khan captured some forts on the other aide of <Mngee and 
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/ — Muhammad Ali flies to Trichinopoly 

After the death of Nasir, his anxy became scattered, 
^lahfuz Klian, NajibuUah Khan and several other Amirs 


deaxed the way for supplies- But the enemy continued to receive supplioa 
from Gingee through the efforts of Muzaffar Khan, the jamadar of siepoya 
who used to get almost daily supplies. Najaf Ali Khan prepared, in the 
first days of Mohurnim 1164 A-H., to scale the walls of Gingee on the 
south-western side where they were very low. But meanswhile thci pathan 
Kawabs, Janoji Nimbalkar, Ramdas Pandit and Bisaldar Muhammad Say- 
yid, who had turned conspirators, had successfully iucited de La Touche, 
the new French commander, who was in the fort of Gingee to attack the 
Mzam’s army. Rumour began, even on the night of the 13th of Mohurnim, 
A-H. 1164, i.e., December 1, 1750, of a French attack on the Kawab’s for- 
ces. Three nights thus passed without the attack materialising. “On 
the fourth night again the cry of the enemy ’s approach arose, but the army 
ridiculed the news and sl^pt soundly- At about one in the morning the 
Nawab was preparing for Kamaz-e-Tahajjud, wlion sound of gun fire was 
heard from the direction of Janoji and the Afghan chiefs; thus there was 
confusion in the camp- The French passing the front line attacked the 
centre of the army; the Nawab’s own gunners began to fire on his tents. 
During this confusion, the Nawah ordered his elephant to he brought out, 
and mounting it atart^ from his camp with three thousand horsemen ; and 
repclliug the French, passing in their midst, he reached the Afghan troop- 
ers who were quite silent in the front lines. Himmat Bahadur Khan, 
the Governor of Kurnool, Abdul Nabi Khau, tbe Governor of CJuddapah, 
Abdul Hakim Khan, the Governor of Savanoor, ^ mounted on elephants, 
were also standing with their men.'’ 


“IVhen the Nawab’s elephant approched that of Himmat Bahadur 
Khau, tho Nawab first saluted him, and advised him to advance and drive 
away the rebels. But Himmat Bahadur Khan without saluting and with- 
out a word, shot Nasir J ang in the chest with the * ‘ shirhaeha ’ ' and the 
Nawah died the same instant. This event occurred on the 10th of Mohur 
rum, Wednesday, before sunrise, at dawn. (From Bdhat Afza, written in 
1171 A.H., at the request of Mir Najaf Ali Khan, and embodied in ' n Cri- 
tical Note on the murder-site of Nawab Nasii- Jang’ by Ha kee Tn Sayyid 
Shams-ullah. Qadri and communicted to the writer by courtesy of Mon. A. 
Lehuraux) . 


According to Muhammadan calculation, the civil day bogins at sunset 
and what we call Thursday evening, a Muslim will call Friday evening; 
and if a Muslim historian says that a certain event happened on the night 
of Safar 3, 1069 (October 31, 1658) it may have happened between sunset 
and midnight on October 30, or between midnight and dawn on October 31. 
Ihe 16th of Mohurrum, 1164 A.H. corresponds to Tuesday 4th, December 
1750 and according to the apparent visibility of the moon is the 17th 
Mohurrum, which is Wednesday- The murder occurred therefore on the 
early morning of Wednesday. 

The 8^6 learned writer says that the Nizam’s army was encamped 
°vi Gingee Fort that shots wiere exchange- 

able *om the two opposing forces. The site of the Nawab ’s martyrdom 
w^therefone on or near the banks of the Chakravati river, by the dde of 
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set out towards Hyderabad. In great secrecy MuJiammad 
Ali escaped from the camp with Qhazanfar Ali Khan and 


Muliammad Ali supri^ested ttat it would bo better to shift the camp to the 
plain adjoining ViUupuram, where the whole army could be concentrated 
in ono place. Tlie Nizam took the suggestion and jStsed the next day for 
the munceuvre. It was a Wednesday. ^‘But Khan Alam who was then 
present , said that Wednesday was inauspicious and suggested the auspici- 
ous Thursday. The day after the next was fixed upon by the Warir accord- 
ingly. Mir Sayfullah, the agent of the ignoble traitors, had already gone 
to Husayn Dost Khan and the French to settle terms. He made sura of 
them by oath and convenant and returned by Thursday. Mir Dayim Ali 
Khan, the sardar of the advance guard of the at my, learnt what had' hap- 
pened; that very night he appeared before the Waziv, and presfnted' for 
consideration all the facts in detail, from the beginning”. But NasiT Jang 
did not regard the caution. lu thi>.t very night, at about 3 a.m., the Frencu 
came out of the Gingee Fort and began to cannonade the Nizamis camp. 
It was then that Nasir Jang was prevented by the persuasions of Eamdas 
from executing MuzafPar Jang. Quickly the French troops advanced 
near his camp. Tho Nizam did not wear any armour or coat of mail and 
mounted his elephant. Part of his army was not aware of the French 
attack or was hindered by heavy floods. “Part were negligent or preten- 
ded ignorance. Thus the whole army became scattered. ' ’ The Nizam was 
surrounded only by a few torch-bearers and bandars} and he rode, as the 
day dawned, towai-da the elephants of Abdul Nabi Khan and Himmat Baha- 
dur Khan and salaamed to them. But they pretended ignorance of his pre- 
sence: and he ^uted them a second time with a loud voice; and he fol- 
lowed up with the words that it was incumbent on them, brothers of the 
same faith, to fight the stranger. Then Himmat Bahadur aimed with his 
musket at the Nawab and shot him through the heart. In the confusion 
that ensued, Muhammad Ali departed for Trichinopoly with only Ghazan- 
far Ali Khan and a singlfe guide. He was joined by a dozen servants of- 
his at Tiruvannamalai. At Ranjangudi, its jaghirdar, Mutabir Khan Ta- 
hir, pretended under cover of hospitality to receive him in the fort, with a 
view to get him secured. It was only by the presence of mind of Ghnzan- 
far Ali Khan’ who held the jaghirdhr in firm grip that Muhammad Ali was 
enabled to escape; and the rescuer also quickly rejoined his master in 
safety, ' * (TueaJe-i-WalajaM, Part IJ— Translated by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, 
1939, pp. 55 e# seg ■). , ™ ^ 

According to Martineau the French Commander, La Touche, set out on 
the 15th of December 1750 and crossed the 16 miles which lay between the 
French camp and the enemy in. a single night's march. The battle began 
at once, Le. on the morning of the IGth. Nasir Jang had placed his artillery 
in the foreground and the infantry behind it, while the cavalry ocenpied 
the wings. La Touche made a similar disposition. The sepoys and the 
cavalry formed the wings and in the centre were planted the French soldiers 
under Villeon, with Bussr to the right and Kerjean to the loft, while La 
Touche watched the whole proceedings. Martinieau himscAf sa^ that re- 
ports were conflicting about the end of Nasir Jang, “The coammonest one 
says that Nasir Jang having heard that the Nawnbs of Kumool and Cnd- 
dapah were keeping themselves in complete inactivity, had gone to bring 
them to a sense' of their duty and had threatened them, having previously 
passed orders that Muzaffar Jang should be put to death. On© or other of 
those two Nawahs replied impertinently to Nasir Jang and^ in the confusion 
which followed Nasir Jang was wounded and thrown off his elephant. His 
head was chopped off ot once, and presented to Muzaffar J ang who was 
immediately hailed as the Suba.” (BiMsy wi the Deccan— Peeing extracts 
from “Bussy and French India” by A. Martineau — ^Trandatod by Dr. 
Mass A. Cazxuntade, p. 14). 

M. Wilis says that early on the morning of the 5th of December (O. 
8.), La Touche entered the straggling encampment of Nasir Jal^;^ .which 
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another ^ide and after considerable difficulty reached 
the taluk of Tiruvannamalai' and then marched there- 
from to Ranjangudi whose jaghirdar, Mutabir Khan 
Tahir, tiied to get him into his possession, but was baulked 
of his puipose by the vigilance and care of G-hazanfar Ali 
Khan, who kept the jaghirdar in a close grip, threatening 


he penetrated in firm and compact order, advancing dowly against reitera- 
ted but unskilful opposition. He says that the enemy troops were not 
sufficiently alert and thus continues: — “There is no positive evidence that 
any other plan had been concerted than that of open attack, un"il Nasir 
Jting, unsuspicious of treason, directed his elephant to that part of his 
armv with the intention of giving orders. Approaching the elephant of 
the Nabob of Kurpa, he anticipated his salutation by first raising his hand: 
it was not yet clear day-licrht, and thinking the Nabob did not recognize 
him he rpised himself up in the howda and repeated the saluation, when 
two carbine shots from the opposite elephant pierced his body, and he ins 
tantlj lecspired- Wilks thus continues : — 

“T take this part of the narrative almost verbally from the Servo e 
Azad (sec p. 237). The author was in the tent of Nasir Jung when the 
alarm was given, a^’d assisted him to d’es-*’ for the field. He reln^'es with 
simplicity and truth the irregular life of Nasir Jang at Arcot, his own 
respectful and repeated admonitions, and the vow whie,h his patron made 
after his departure from that city, and kept, until the day of his. 

death This narrative disc<redit8 the published reports of Nasir 

Jung having deceived his nephew, who was allowed a degree of liberty, and 
treated with a conaidwation, against which the best friends of Nasir Jung 
strongly remonstrated, and advised his being put to death. The reason for 
for dissenting from this advice is not stated in the Rptv e Azad, but is yp3*y 
generally known. When Nasir Jung several years before rebelled against 
his father and attempted to exit him off near Aumngabad, tho father of 
HMava^ Mohy u Deen fMuzaffar Jung) was ordierod to meet the elephant 
of Nasir Jung, who, after the battle was lost, rushed on in a fit of desupra- 
tion against tho standard of his father. Nasir Jung was wounded, and his 
onponont WBP about to transfir him with a supor. whpTi Hednvet TVTohv-u* 
Peen, thon a boy, who was on the deuhant with his father, sei/erl his arm, 
crying spare my nuclei ” and he was accordingly saved. When Nasir 
Jung was afterwards pressed to put him to death, on suspicion of the in 
trifipie with M. Dupleix, he answered, will never take the life of tho mnn 
who saved mine. ’ ’ Tho character given of him in the Serv e Azad would 
justify the opinion of his being capnble of such a sentiment.’' (Wilksi: 
History of South Irudia, H Edition, Vol. I, p. 166). 

There is a discrepancy of day between Bnrhanu 'd-din and tho authority 
quoted bv Mr. Qadri, i.e. the Rabat Afza. European writers are not ag- 
reed as to the individual person who assassinated Nasir Jang. Some of 
them sav that it was the Nawab of Cuddapah, Abdul Nabi Khan, who kil- 
led Nasir .Tang. But this too is not supported by indigenous historians. 
Ananda Eanva Pillai, indeed says in one place on hearsay evidence that 
La Touebe killed Nasir Jang and gaiupd victory. The first part of the 
s'^atement is evidently not correct Wilks says that the date of tho action 
was the 5th of December (old style) and that is perhaps the 16'h of Decam- 
ber (new style) and that the French had adopted much earlier than tho 
EngKsh. Mon. A. Lehuraux writes on the evidence of French records that 
the two armies were about four leagues distant. The ItaTiat A fza has given 
minute details regarding the actual location of the Nawab 's army and 
of the dispositions of Nasir Jang's camp wi*h its rear guard, sdvanco 
guard, qaXb and sa^cmjan and notes that on one wing of the right Muham- 
mad Ali was posted with a large body of horse, foot, guns, rf^Tela, ei^c, 
Burhanuid din should have had actual access to the tuformation furnished 
by Muhammad Al^ himself. 
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him with death, till his master was enabled to reach Yah- 
kandapuram. Eurhanu^d-din says that Nawab Muham- 
mad Ali covered the whole distance from Gini^^ee to Trichi- 
nopoly in the course of a day and a night, whille usually it 
took seven days. 

At Tricliinopoly ISTawab Muhammad Ali completed 
his preparations for strengthening his position and sent 
for his brother, Abdul Wahab Khan, from Nellore and for 
Muhammad Abrar Khan from Conjeevaram. lie wrote 
an account of what had happened in the Carnatic to the 
Emperor Ahmad Shah and also to Kawab Ghaziu’d-Diii 
Khan Bahadur Firoz .Jang, the elder brother of Nasir 
Jang, who was then at the imperial court and implored 
him to proceed to the Deccan. 

Meanwhile Muzaffar Jang proceeded to Pondicherry 
where he bestow^ed on Chanda Sahib the Mzamat of the 
Carnatic Payenghat and on Dupleix the title of Zafar Jang 
and the jaghirs of G ingee, Tiruvati and other places. 
Himmat ISahadur Khan w'-as given the title of Eustam 
J ang and the jaghirs of llaichur and Adoni. Abdul Nabi 
Ehan got the jaghirs of Gandikotta, Gooty and GuTTum- 
konda ; and A hdul Karim Khan got Sira. Ramd as Pandit 
wa's elevated in rank, with the title of Raja Raghnnath 
Das, and the French sepoy-captains, Muhammad Hassan 
and Abdul Rahman, were also given the titles of Khan. 

While Muzaffar Jang departed for the Deccan and 
events quickly moved to another revoluliou ending in his 
assassination and in the enthronement of Salabat Jang, 
Muhammad Ali put in his claims for open English support, 
but also opened negotiations with the French, as it was 
the harvest season and as he did not want war to break out 
while he had anv chances of collecting the revenue. He 
therefore contrived to prolong negotiations with Dnnleix 
and Chanda Sahib for four mouths CDecember, 1750 to 
March 1751), and communicated regularly to the Fmo-bsh 
all his discussions with .them. Saimders, the Enprlish 
Governor, maintained that as Muhammad Ali had been 
appointed Kawab of Areot bv Kasir Jang, he continued 
to he the legitimate and riehtful Knwnb tiO another ap- 
pointment was made from Delhi? the Eno-lish having re- 
ceived, farmans for the districts granted by Muhammad 
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Ali, a detachment was sent to Trichin-opoly under Captain 
Cope to secure it from any attempts by Chanda Sahib ; and 
another detachment was sent to assist the ruler of Tan j ore 
in consideration of a farman that he granted to them for 
Devikottai and its bounds. 

Chanda Sahib and the French moved out from Pondi- 
cherry only in March, 1751 ; and after reducing one or two 
forts, they proceeded to Arcot to receive the tribute of the 
killedaTs and other notables ; and he prepared to advance 
against Trichinopoly only towards the end of May or later, 
by which time Saunders had sent a force under Captain de 
G-ingens to oppose his march. 

Chanda Sahib secured the fort of Chetpattu and the 
imprisonment of Mir Asad and his family. He also set- 
tled the Vellore affair with Murtaza Ali for six lakhs of 
rupees. Shaikh Hasan, the sepoy leader, who accompanied 
Chanda Sahib along with the French troops, was to have 
the fort and jahgir of Ami jnelding two lakhs of rupees. 
Dupleix arranged with Titarappa Mudali of Tinnevelly 
for the lease of the revenue of the Tmnevelly coimtry for 
a period of five years and stipulated that he was to pay ten 
lakhs of mpees to Chanda Sahib and one lakh to the French 
Governor. The poligar of Sivaganga and other chiefs 
were written to to give all possible help to the renter in 
occupying the country.^ But rumour was rife that as 
Muhammad Ali was made strong at Tiichinopoly by ihe 
English and as Chanda Sahib was not in actual possession 
of the country, Titarappa's chance of occupying Tinnevel- 
ly was not great ; while Kumarappa Mudali, the dubash of 
Governor Saunders at Fort St. David, sent word to Tita- 
rappa that he would arrange to get him the lease of the 
Tinnevelly countrv from Muhammad Ali and the English 
Council would write about it to Mr. Cope who was with the 
latter. But ttie cause of Muhammad Ali was not yet to 
gain the upper hand. The Maravas and others attacked 


26 Anvar 'EOirti was faujdar and amil of the Tinnevelly countiy in the 
time of ]S"awab AnwaruM-din; he was eneceedcd by Mir Ghulam Hussain 
Khan who jointly managed affairs till '1749. After the battle of Am^ur, 
Chanda Sahib appointed, as amil, Alam Khan who managed the district on 
his master’s behalf in 1750 and 1751. He was succeeded for a short time 
by Titarappa Mudali and Moodemiah, the agent of Chanda Sahib. (Ex- 
tracted by Caldwell from the letter of Mr Ijushington, Oolleetor of Tinno- 
vdley, dated May 28, 1802; see p. 125 of Sistory of Tiim&veUy). 
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the troops of Captain Cope and Muhammad Ali which had 
advanced to take the Madura fort, broke them up and cap- 
tured 3 cannon and a large number of muskets fi'om them. 
Cope himself escaped with two w’^ounds, while about 100 
English soldiers were said to have fallen.^ 

Ranga Pillai noted in his entry for April 30, 1751, that 
Dupleix sent the old co^vle from Salabat Jang to Muham- 
mad Ali and wrote desiring him to accept it^ and deliver 
the fort *of Tricliinopoly to Chanda Sahib people; and 
to this the latter rephed that he had already received from 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan at Delhi a copy of tlie parwana grant- 
ing him the subahs of Payanghat and Balaghat (Carna- 
tic) and directing him to tal?:e possession of them, along 
mth a copy of the Mughal Emperor ^s letter to Ghazi-u- 
din Khan. Dupleix was greatly irritated at this reply 
and sent urgent letters to Chanda Sahib urging him to 
settle the Ami matter without further delay and, without 
turning aside to Arcot, to proceed straight to Trichinopoly 
by way of Tiruvannamalai. 

Having received the submission of the Tcilledars of 
Vellore, Chetpattu, and Ami, Chanda Sahib deemed the 
Carnatic to be secure enough for him tinder the circum- 
stances and began his march to Trichinopoly, reaching 
Tiruvannamalai about the 20th of May. Dupleix asked 
the Diarist to write letters to the Rajas of Tanjore and 
Mysore and to *the 72 poligars of Trichinopoly’, whose 
names are enumerated, beginning with Malavarayan of 
Ariyalur, the Greater Marava (of Ramnad), the I^esser 
Marava (of Sivaganga) and enumerating 72 poligars and 
the six divisions of the KaRars (the Colleries of Orme). 
The list that Ranga Pillai gives has 34 Poligars as belong- 
ing to the Trichinopoly country and 38 as belonging to the 

27 Alam Khan is said to have subsequenOy proeeedel ajad subdued the 
Tinnevelly country and appcinted Nabi Khan at Tiunevelly aud Mantimi- 
ya (Mundamiyah or Moodemiah.) at Madura as his lieutenants and then 
joined Chanda Salub at Trichinopoly, where he died soon after his arrival, 
struck by a cannon shot {Saka, 1674) — see p. 48 of voL II of W. Taylor 
Oriental Eistortoat Manmcripts (1835). 

28 The cowle from Salabat Jang wliich was sent by Dupleix to Muhammad 

Ali, was not probably known to the Diarist, and is given as Appendix No, 1 
in vdl. ni of the Diary by Mr. Dodwell. It is dated March 12, 1751, and 
granted tho sarkars of Eajahmundry, Ohicacole, Bllore, Maulipatam and Mu- 
safEamagar to Muhammad Ali sdong with two strong forts and a jaghir 
and also promising not to call him to account for the dues of his father 
Md himsilf with respect to the Camatie and Tridiinopol^ revenu^fh 
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south. The letter that was sent to these explained how 
Muzaft'ar Jang had given Dupleix the charge of all the 
country and the palayams between the Krishna River and 
Cape Comorin and how the grant had been contmned by 
Salabat Jang. It then proceeded to state that Muham- 
mad Ali was given a coiute from Muzaffar Jang and invi- 
ted to act as Dupleix desired, and, instead of doing so, he 
had taken shelter in Triehinopoly and made frivolous ex- 
cuses; and Chanda Sahib and the French forces had, 
therefore, orders to capture Triehinopoly and punish 
Muhammad Ali and the poligars should not help him on 
pain of losing their fiefs and being punished, but should 
help Chanda Sahib, 

Chanda Sahib wrote shortly afterwards that he had 
to postpone his march to Triehinopoly, as the English 
under (iingens took Vriddhachalam and hoisted their own 
flag there ; Eupleix was so anxious that the place should be 
retaken and the English should be driven completely out 
of the neighbourhood that he aiuanged that Shaikh Hasan, 
the jamadar of sepoys, who had been sent to reduce the 
Chittore palayams, should be required to come and help 
to beat the English. Large sums of money were received 
by the French on Chanda Sahib account and Pajiayya 
Pilhd, one of the agents of Madame Bupleix, was now ap- 
pointed receveur general des finances du^ Carnatic and 
acted very tyrannically. Dupleix ordered that all pay- 
ments got other than the sums due from Mir Asad and 
Murtaza Ali Khan were to be received for and credited to 
himself and these two sums alone were to be paid to Chanda 
Sahib for the charge of his troops. It was now that the 
English openly joined Muhammad Ali as principals in the 
struggle.^ 


29 After six weeks of waiting, Captain Oingeus was joined about the mid* 
die of May, by fiCO hnrae and about 1000 peons of Muhammad AIL He then 
mov?d westwards and eame in sight of Vriddachalam, whose fortified pago- 
da was gamsoned by 300 of Chanda Sahib ’s troops. The place was on the 
hi:;!! road to Tiichin -poly ; and its reduction was deemed to be necessary 
fox the preseiwatipn of Fort St. Da-vid. The pagoda surrendered after a 
El’'£>rht n,saault and after leaving a small garrison there, the English conti- 
nued their further march and were joined by about 100 Europeans detached 
bv Captain Cope from Triehinopoly and ab-'ut 4,000 troops of Muhammad 
All, both cavalry and foot, commanded by Abdul 'Wahab Hhan, a younger 
broth**! of the latter. The exact place where the junction of the troops 
took place is not clear; according to Captain Dalton it waa at Valikanda- 
puram. (the Vdoondah of Oxiue and other lustoxianB). 
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g — Operations rourid TricJiinopoty, 

(^iiigens captured and burnt the village of Volcondah 
^d 1 icll formed the pebbaJi of the adjoining roel^-i'orh of 
Ranjangudi ^ hose jaghirdar, Mutabii* Khan, was a Tahir 
and therefore a hereditary enemy of Anwamd-din^s 
family and had refused to open its gates to the English. 
There was an action between the English troops and those 
of ChaiulafcJahil^ rnc.amped close by, from which the former 
fled for no apparent reason, though the offieers including 
f -live, who was then a lieutenant, did all they could to stop 
the disgraceful tligiit (June 30).^° 

The troops of Muhammad Ali behaved in this action 
better than ever they did afterwards and even reproached 
the Englisli in the field of battle for their want of spirit.^^ 

Alter this action, Clhanda Sahib followed Giiigens to 
Kttatiu*, situated about 25 miles from Trichinopoly, 
where the road jiasaes ijei.wcon a hill and a ridge of rock 
which were desenbed by Orme as ‘‘the streights of Utta- 
tur’’, find iDy Dalton as “the barrier to the Trichinopoly 
Oountiy.” On the 20th July, some of the English and 
Nawab’s troops were decoyed into an ambuscade from the 
“streights” where they were encami)ed. In this action, 
most of the sepoys were cut to pieces and Lieutenant Mas- 
keLme was taken prisoner. Tliis f rosh disaster dishearten- 
ed the English still further; and Dalton whom Chanda 
Sahib advam-od to fight with, had to avoid an action and' 
retired with some difficulty to the main camp. This attack 


30. This battle of Voleondab. was considwed a disgrexieful aflfaii- by "both 
Wilks and Malcolm. Ome says that Abdnl Wahab Khan's troops stood 
their grotind; only the English battalion got so demoralised and broke up 
in panic. For details see Captain Dalton “s Memoir {Memow of Ca/ptoi/a 
Valfo-nr-n. K I. 0. 5 (18^6) pp. et seq; Orme, Vol. I, pp. 172-4:) 

A MavUneau'p Dupleix; Vol. Ill p- 194 G-. Forreet's Ufe Ztyrd CV/oc’. 
Vol. I, pp. 128-131, which says that some of Onne’s statements are fonnded 
on a memorandum which Olive sent him in 1763 ; and S. C. Hill's Catalogue 
of the Orrae Colleotwn of. Mss. in the India Office (1916) tL 6. x>. 272. 

31. See Olive's Memorandum ^veu to Orme in 1763 j and also the letter 
of Grovemor Saunders to tho Company dated August 15126, 1751, which 
says that **the Hawab’s people and the CofCres behaved well, and our 

■ people ill The unlucky action encoui-aged their people and depressed ours ' 
Dalton's account of this battle says that “it was a scandalous affaii ou 
our side; and the French had nothing to boast of, for they behaved to the 
full as dll as we". Gingens, Dalton, Killpatrick and Olive tried to rally 
the men, but in vain. 
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of Chanda Sahib made Gingens resolve to abandon “the 
streights,” as he was afraid that the enemy might post 
Ms cavalry between that place and Trichinopoly. He mov- 
ed out the same night and, after a quick march for eighteen 
hours, encamped close to the northern bank of the Colemon, 
occuyping the fortified pagoda of Bikshandar ICoil. Gin- 
gens then crossed the river, followed by the French and 
Chanda Sahib and took possession of the Srirangam Island 
and its Great Pagoda. Even here the English did not 
feel themselves secure ; they crossed the Kaveri and took 
refuge imder the walls of Trichinopoly (duly 28th). The 
French also rapidly pushed on after thorn; and they and 
Chanda Sahib took possession of Srirangam, crossed the 
Kaveri and encamped on the plain to the east of Trir^hino- 
poly in the neighboiuhood of what is now kno\\n as the 
French Kock, about a mile to the south-east of the Fort."'^ 
On Chanda SaMb's side, the French officers stubbornly re- 
fused to cross the Coleroon after the engagements of Vol- 
condah and IJttatur; and they lagged behind the sepoys 
of Shaikh Hasan who bore the brunt of the fighting in 
these places and in the capture of the island. Presum- 
ably Chanda Sahib crossed the Coleroon alone and occu- 
pied Srirangam as soon as the English had quitted it. 
Cope and his men got on only equally badly with Muham- 
mad Ali. 

Muhammad Ali himself sent a letter to Dupleix which 
was received on August 8, in which he pretended that he 
was ready to leave Trichinopoly under a safe conduct, 
according to the terms of Salabat J ang^s cowle and willing 
to visit Pondicherry and discuss the whole situation. The 


32. Th6 enemy seemed to have got possession of Eloiladi about the middlo 
of August (O S.), according to Onne, Ananda Banga PUlai writes in his 
entry for September 14, that he heard from a letter of ChaUda Sahib to 
Pondicherry that he intended to cross the Coleroon and occupy Srirangam. 
Apparently he first crossed the Colerooon alone without the French and 
possibly withdrew when the latter refased to follow him (Diary j Vol. VIIL 
Note on p .29). Banga Pillai heard, on S^tember 17, that he was about 
to cross the Coleroon into Srirangam. According to the TmaTe-i-Walajahi, 
' ‘ flbaTiilfl. Sahib brokle the pot of his honour’^’ at the Maidan of the Nawab^s 
Tanh, adjoining Uttatur and then stayed at Samayavaram for 2 months 
and 21 days engaging himself in taking possession of the coxintry- Ah- 
sann'd-din tiien marched rrith a French army, according to the inatruotions 
of his master, Chanda Sahib, and brought under his control the temples of 
Srirangam and Jamghir (Jambukeawaram) and *‘tbe vapour of his breath 
caused by the heat of his exertions to subdue the tract of land from the 
Cauvery upto the back of the hill of Uhobykonda (French Book) went as 
|ar saibedey.’' 



Diarist also heard that he had sent emissaries to Ala, m 
Kian at Madura and offered him profitable terms in re- 
turn for his assistance ; he suspected greatly that Muham- 
mad Ali was already getting suspicious of the English and 
could be easily persuaded into believing that they would 
be ready to abandon him. So when G-ovemor Saunders 
wrote to Chanda Sahib, taxing him vith having tmjustly 
seized the Trichinopoly country that had been mortgaged 
to the English by Muhammad Ali^^, a reply was sent, un- 
der DupleiX's instructions and according to his dictation 
and wording, that the country had been given by Salabat 
Jang to him and the English had no right at all to it. 

The French failed to take the fort of Vriddhachalam. 
It was the only fort on this side of Trichinopoly, still in 
possession of the English and Muhammad All. "Not only 
was this set-back a source of depression to Dupleix; but 
the news that the Tan j ore people were inclined to the side 
of Muhammad J^li and the English and hailed with joy 
the news of Ghaziu’d-din Khan, the elder brother and a 
new rival of Salabat Jang, recognising the title of Mu- 
hammad Ali, put him out greatly. On the last day of 
August (1751) news was received that Governor Sarni- 
ders had despatched to Trichinopoly from Devikottai a 
few soldiers with provisions, shot, powder and other muni- 
tions of war; that some of Chanda Sahib’s troopers and 
the Tanjore army attempted to attack them when they got 
near Trichinopoiy, l)ut that they broke through and reach- 
ed the fort safely. 

Dupleix resolved, according to the Diarist, to des- 
patch 200 vsoldiers and officers, who had lately arrived, to 
Trichinopoly, on the 1st of September and asked Raza 
Sahib to accompany them ; the latter agreed to do so and 
begged for two lakhs of rupees at least, with which he could 
pay off his sepoys and horsemen who were heavily in ar- 
rears, but had to start only with half a lakh. Soon the 
news of Clive’s diversion to Arcot came to be known. 


S3. Saunders wrote to the Company that ha had a mortgage bond for Tri- 
chinopoly and hoisted the English flag there and would protest against any 
French hostilitities that might be committed there (letter dated Au- 
gust IS, 17S1). 



g—The Genesis of Clivers Diversion on Arcot, 

As early as the middle of March, 1751, !N'awab Muham- 
mad Ali had begun to write to the English {hat they should 
help him not merely to strengthen the Trichinopoly Fort, 
retake Madura and settle Tinnevelly, but be also mindtul 
of the affairs at Areot. He urged fhat a small expedition 
be sent out against Arcot also. This he wrote on the 20th 
April 1751, to the English Hovemor: “We must there- 
fore be mindful of both these affairs and to that end I think 
it requisite to send a part of my army witla a detachment of 

your troops to Madura aiid the other part of the army 

sliall be commanded by my brother Abdul Vahaba Khan 
who in conjunction with your troops are (sic) abroad up- 
on the expedition to Arcot, shall watch the motions of the 
enemy and lay at Wootatore to resist and pimish them as 
occasion may require. 

Governor Saunders in his reply of the 30th of April, 
informed the Kawab the he had written to the Deputy 
Governor of Madras — ^thc seat of the Presidency was then 
Fort St. David — ^to send a detachment to Vellore, ])ut that 
affair had already been finished. He thus confirmed 
the wisdom of the hTawab’s idea in the following words: 
“It is my opinion that if you dou^t attack Chanda Sahib 
in this province, he will attack you ; if Ms forces come in- 
to your country they will blunder and ruin it, but if yours 
enter his, it wi'u be the contrary. The friendship and re- 
gard I have for you induce me plainly to tell you wliat I 
think.” 

Muhammad AK began to repeat the urgency of a di- 
version^® on the Arcot coimtry, the nearer Chanda Sahib 


34. Letter Ko. 59 of Muhammad Ali to Fort St, David received 20th, April 
1751. 

35. Vide para 4 of the Nawab ’s letter received at Madras on. the 26th May, 
6th June. (No. 74 of Country Correspondence 1751). Again, in his letter to 
Saunders receiTCd on the 27th June, 8th July 1751, the Nawab reiterated 
his advice in the following words; — “Be pleased also to send a proper as- 
sistance and a supply of warlike necossariee. Sometime ago I desired you 
by several letters to send a small force from Madras to assist my amaldars 
to take possession of the several districts lying that way. If this had been 
done, tire enemy might have been deiarived of the rrv-ruies of th- country 
which in all likelihood would haw obliged them to decline their march this 
way and then our troops would have fought them to their entire defeat 

m t^t country For instance I beg leave to mention that while Mr. 

Hinde Qiovemor, I marched with my forces to Fort St. David to protect 
it; at that time I had an engagement with the French, a^if? 4ef them. 
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approached Triehiiiopoly. In his letter- to Saunders re- 
ceived by the latter on the 29th July 1 9th August, he wrote 
at the end in his own hand thus : ‘ ' Please io raise as great 

a disturbance as possible in Gonjeevarain etc, countries.” 
ITawab Muhaiimiad Ali had aU along been holding the 
view that if troops had been despatched from Madras, 
they could already have taken possession of several places 
in the Arcot country and the enemy might have been ob- 
liged to desist from marching to Trichinopoly. At drst 
Governor Saunders and his Council thought that this 
might be effected by Captain Gingens leaving a sufficient 
number of men in Trichinopoly and marching vdth a de- 
tachment into the Ai'cot country. 

Rightly therefore did the almost contemporary an- 
nalist of the Carnatic, Burhanu’d-din, write in his Tumh- 
i-Walajohi thus: — ^‘When weakness overtook the be- 
seiged at Natbamagar, on account of the protraction of 
the siege and the stubbornness of the enemy, Hazarat 
Aala (Muhammad Ali) devised to divide the attention of 
the enemy and thus to remove the weariness of his own 
men and to clear the roads for the coming in of provisions. 
Accordingly Hazarat Aala despatched Muhammad Madi- 
nah Ali Khan and Mr. Clive, the Sirdar of the English 
army, with sepoys who bore hatred to the enemy to subdue 
the town and the fort of Arcot and thus to exhibit their 
courage. 

Governor Saunders now began to appreciate the 
value of the ISTawab ’s proposal. At first he was very hesi- 
tating. He wrote to the Kawab on tbe 23rd August thus : 

I Judge a diversion in the Arcot country may be ser- 
viceable to your affairs, I have sent a partv of men with 
good officers to ^Madras to be reinforced with more ; these 
are to raise money for you whatever is g_ot is en- 

tirely for you; but in case of hostilities the plunder is to 
be half yours ; the other half to the officers and men, as 
soldiers who venture their lives ought to be rewarded.” 

On this, out of a good contrivance, they ordered their troops then in Madras 
to march into the Poonmnallee, Con.ieovara'm, Tripnssoro etc., countries... 
This obliged me to send part of my troops from Tort St, David to put a 
stop to their proceedings I must repeat that my amaldars in Madras are 
vei-y willing to exoc.nto rav ord'wu T hqpo Ui<n*cfore that you will give thorn 
the necessary assistance. ' ' 

36. Burhanu'd-din's ^Tuzak-i-Walajahi' — (Translated by Dr, S. M. H. 
Nainar.)— Part II: pp: 89 90. 
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The Nawab resjxonded to this letter by writing to his 
Diwan, Sampat Rao, who was at Madras to send Wali Mu- 
hainmad Khan or some other officer along with the Eng- 
lish troops and also to write to Bommarazu and other 
poligars for help. He then envisaged the consequential 
happenings in the following words: — ^^As soon as our 
troops have begun (to make) incursions in the Arcot 
coimtry it will hinder the enemy from receiving the reve- 
nxies which will weaken “them greatly: and they cannot 
divide their troops ; in case they march with their whole 
army towards Arcot, my troops shall pursue them jointly 

with yours and those of Mysore and Tanjore If it 

happens that the enemy retreat arid our troops pursue 
them, I shall then be able to collect money from different 
parts which will be a means to gain our ends. You may 
in no ways neglect to disturb the Areot cmintT-y and take 
possession of the several districts. This may probably 
withdraw the enemy^s troops from this (Trichinopoly) 
country.’’ Muhammad Ali urged his view in the follow- 
ing' words, in a subsequent letter, in reply to G-overnor 
Saunders, after Arcot had been actually tal^cn, but when 
its full significance was not well perceived by the English, 
and Clive actuall>'' proposed to abandon Arcot and garri- 
son himself in Timiri: — ‘Mt is highly necessary for us 
to take care of this place ; it has pleased you to fortify the 
fort at Yiaddbachalani. I cannot omit writing to you 
that Arcot is the metronohs of the Carnatic country so 
that the Fort will be of better use to us than Yriddhacha- 
lam ; I must repeat you will take care to make it strong by 
demolishing all the buildings which may be destructive to 

it By the blessing of G-od the present success will 

procure you a great name in the lleccan and Hindustan 

countries and also in Europe Please .... to make 

diversions in the several districts around your place.’* 

h — The Capture of Arcot onidits Sequel. 

Governor Saunders wrote to Muhammad Ali, on 
August 15-16, that he had resolved to leave only three or 
four hundred men at Trichinopoly and make a diversion 
on the Arcot country with the rest, and join the Kawrah’s 
forces and raise contributions, consistently with the Na- 
wab’s desire. Subsequently he WTote to the Kaw^ab (30th 
September j 11th October) that he had actually ordered a 
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diversion into the Arcot country in order to draw ofE the 
enemy from Tiichinopoly. Clive embarked with 130 men 
£fom*Fort Kt. ^)a^^.d for Madras on August 22] September 
2. He got a reinforcement of 80 men at Madras and pro- 
ceeded to Arcot on August 26 1 September 6, with a body of 
200 Euiripeans and 300 sepoys and 8 officers and 3 hold- 
pieces. Passing on tlirough Ooujeevaram, the force 
reached the neighbourhood of Arc-ot on August 31st | Sep- 
tember 11 ; and they took possession of the Port the next 
day, hoisting l:)oth tlie English colours and Muhammad 
All’s flag. 

Actually, the English capture of Arcot did not make 
any great impression on the country; nor did it much dis- 
turb the mmds of the Pondielicrry people. News of the 
English march to Arcot did not reach Dupleix for a week ; 
and Polui* Muhammad Ali Khan, brother of Chanda Sa- 
hib, who was the killedar at Arcot and had evacuated it 
after a little resistance not woith the name, was promised 
reiiiforcemeiits from Pondicherry where the crafty Ma- 
dame Dupleix gave out as her advice that it would not be 
advisable to recall Chanda Sahib’s or the French troops 
from before Trichinopoly. The two sons of Bangaru 
Yachama Nayak of Venkatagiri whose vakils were 
at Poiidicheiry soliciting Dupleix ’s favour, were writ- 
ten to immediately to send ti'oops to the help of 
Polur Muhammad Ali Klian. The latter wi'ote to 
Dupleix to say that when the English troops at 
Arcot marched against the neighbouring fort of 
Timiri, he sent a small body of men belonging to Mur- 
taza Ali Klian of Vellore and repulsed them; and that 
with reinforcements he could easily drive the enemy out of 
the Arcot killa^ J^hirtaza Ali Khan was of the same opi- 
nion and demanded reinfoi'cements l)efore the enemy 
could stren^hen hi mself . It was, however, Dupleix alone 
that immediately realised the seiiousness of the event; he 
became greatly put out and nrgontly wrote to Chanda Sa- 
hib who had ah'eady despatched 1,000 horsemen, that he 
should write to his son, Saza Sahib, to march at once to 
Arcot with another body of horsemen and that Chanda 
Sahib himself should immediately cross the Kaveri and 
deliver an assault on Tiichinopoly. 

Nawab Muhammad Ali rightly cautioned Grovemor 
Satinders to urge Clive and Muhammad Hamid to fortify 
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Areot and endeavour to get in provisions and also to send 
reinforcements to Arcot from Madras and Fort St. David. 
The English and the Nawab’s troops were very deJdcient 
in cavalry ; their sallies could not be effective, nor protrac- 
ted, and Clive’s assault on Timiri was unsuccessful (17th 
September). A week later, the reinforced enemy took 
tij) a stand within 3 miles of Arcot, and even then Clive 
could only make a feeble attack upon him. The latter 
seized the big pagoda of Conjeevaram; and Clive had to 
use great skill in conveying safely the two eighteen poun- 
ders that were sent to him from Madras. Raza Sahib 
finally began the famous siege of Arcot which lasted from 
the 4th October to the 25th November. 

Even when the siege was raised after the failure of a 
final attack, Governor Saunders did not seem to value much 
the undisturbed possession of Arcot and the neighbouring 
forts of Timiri and Kaveripak, as in his opinion ^‘it 
will only weaken our small force greatly to leave men in 
them. ’ 


Thus it “will be seen that the credit for the initiative 
of the idea of diversion to Arcot should go in a very large 
measure to Nawab Muhammad Ah whose repeated urg- 
ings opened Governor Saunders’ eyes to the possibilities 
of success attendant on the plan, while Clive eagerly took 
advantage of the opening oiffiered by it and persuaded 
Saunders that he could do it, when Grngens doubted his 
own capacity for the task. 

The alleged repulse- of the English before Timiri fort 
reported by Polur Muhammad Ali and written by the Dia- 
rist in hi's entry for September 18, 1751, had probably a 
reference to Clive’s fi.rst movement against Timiri on Sep- 
tember 15th, when the English, according to Orme (vol. I, 
p. 184) marched out to meet the fugitive Arcot garrison of 
600 horse and 500 foot drawn up near Timiri and forced 
them to retreat to the hills in their rear. Dupleix urged 
that Raza Sahib should immediately proceed to Arcot ; but 
the ^tter asked for 2 lakhs of rupees tovrards the charges 
of his 3,000 horsemen, as otherwise, they might retire from 

36a» ^ CTlive Kad not more than, a month ’s provisions and had to send cap- 

tain Killpatrict to relieve him. Bnt before his arrival tho enemy had 
made two breaches and attempted to storm the fort. Th^ V 7 eTe beaten off 
^th ^eat loss and retreated on the next day v^hen Killpatrick and 2,000 
Jgfpjathas a|)pear6d, ' 
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Yolcondah to which they had advanced, to Gingee and re- 
iuse to accompany him. (Diarist’s entry for the 241b of 
September.) 

Meanwhile, Clive’s troops had sallied out on Tiiniri 
(a fort situated about 7 miles south of Arcot, on the Ami 
road) on tlie ITth, ljut could not secure its surrender. On 
the night of the 25th September, when the reinforced 
enemy took up a stand withm 3 miles of Arcot, Clive made 
a siuprise attack and returned with some plunder. "VHien 
the latter seized the great Conjeevarain pagoda, Clive sent 
a small body to dislodge him and convoyed safely the 2 
eighteen-pomiders that were sent to him from Madras 
and beat back the enemy who advanced to attack the fort 
(27th September). When Daza Sahib linally reached 
Arc^)t and took possession of the town and the palace, the 
famous siege began (4th October). Clive’s soifie on the 
besiegers (bth October), the failui'e of a reinforcement 
under Lieut ouant Innes to reach the besieged, the securing 
by Raza Sahib of battering cannon from Pondicherry and 
of Muifaza Ali whocaine with 2,000 men, the latter’s tiick 
of pretending to quarrel -with Raza Sahib and imdting 
Olive to join in attiw^king him, the decision of Murari Rao 
to throw in his lot vith the brave besieged, Raza Sahib’s 
offer of a proposal to Olive to surrender, the final attack 
0 f the besiegers on the 24t]i ISTov ember, their failure and de- 
parture on tiie next day — most of those incidents are not 
noted by Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Diarist; and he only 
records in a Tnatter-of-fact manner, how Raza Sahib was 
driven from Arni to Ohetx)attu by the English and the 
Marathas (entry for the 17th December) and how Olive 
mai'ched on Conj eevaram which had meanwhile been taken 
by the Fi'onch, reduced it and compelled the gariison to 
flee to Chinglepiit (entry for the 3ist December). 

I — Further Fighting at Trichinopoly 

The operations round Trichinopoly dragged on their 
■vVeary length tow'ards the debacle -of Chanda Saliib ; but 
they were necessarily very slow. It was only about the 
middle of October that Chanda Sahib’s troops had delhiite- 
ly encamped round the fort of Trichinopoly. On the 8th of 
November, Ananda Ranga Pillai wrote that Chanda Sahib 
had sent on Salabat Jang’s takid parwa/m to Muhammad 
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Ali and was expecting news of its effect. Ihipleix urged 
that Chanda Sahib should make every kind of effort pos- 
sible, day and night, to capture the fort without delay. 
There were a few engagements between the English and 
Shaik Hasan of wlueh the inost notable wns that f'onghi: in 
the end of December and as a consequence Chanda Sahib 
and the French were forced to abandon the l')attery which 
they had occupied.^ 


Aieanwliiie, the troops of B-aza Saljib which had 
to flee to (hi('ttu]:)attu, plundered, in Pebmary, the region 
of Poonainallee, Mylapore, the Great (St. Thomas’) and 
Little Mounts, Saidapet and Kiuinattuj’ which were all of 
them large and prosx)erous villages. The Indian mer- 
chants of Madras were reported to have run for shelter 
with their goods to Sadras and Pulicat; and the Diaiist 
regi'etted that they did not go to Covelong which was in 
Fren ch ocenpation. ‘ ‘ Baza Saliib made a rally fit Chettu- 
pattu after his defeat at Ami, and later at Covelong, with 
a design to attack Sah Thome ; but he was not in a condi- 
tion to do it (Despatch of Foi't St. David to the Company, 
dated January 25, 1752). From a subsequent despatch 
of Thomas Saundei's, dated Febiaisry 15, 1752, we learn 
that Raza Sahib plundered and burnt some villages near 
Poonamallee and carried off to Pondicherry the furniture 
of the houses at St. Thomas Mount and Mai'malong (Mam- 
bal am- Saidapet). The Pondicherry Council repudiated 


37 M, d*Axiteuil had been succeeded by Law, the nephew ojE the famous 
financier, who was obstinate, if ajiything, and resolved against Dupleix’a 
advice that tho city should be reduced not by storm, but by sap and mine. 
The Enarlish thought at first that Chanda Sahib would merely blockade the 
place and not even besiege it (Saunders* letter to the Company of Sept- 
ember 30 [ October 11). The Fi'ench established themselves at SarkarpaJa- 
yam (ChuHepalayam of Orme) on the south bank of the Kaveri about li 
miles north-east of the city, and their principal battery was raised a little 
to the south of the north-east angle of the fort. They also moun'ed guns 
on the French Kock' and in the Srirangam Island and on the rock of Erum- 
besvaram. 


(For a plan of the dispositions and operations see Hemingway’s Tri~ 
chinopoly District Gasetter — ^map between pp. 330 and 331; Forrest’s XAfe 
of Lord Clive, Vol. I. map facing p. 60 and Omw, vol. III. (ed of 1862), 
Maps and Plans; and Martineau’s Dttpleix, vol. Ill, the map facing p. 206). 
The first fight took place when the French surprised the English entrench- 
ments opposite the French Rock. Their guns were not effective and Law 
would not change their position. When a party of Mysore horsemen ar- 
rived about the middle of October, they accompanied a body of English 
teoops under Dalton who put a large part of Chanda Sahib’s cavalry to 
flighy There were a few other engagements in December in which Chanda 
Sahib’s cavalry fared badly. The incident of the ambush is probably that 
narrated by Orme in pp. 204-5 of his first volume (1862 ed.) 
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the English claim to these places; and the latter were un- 
able to cheek those ravages for want of cavalry and their 
force at Madras was insufficient to defend even the Black 
Town (Greorge To\\'n) and the Pettahs; and Muhammad 
Ali had not sent the detachment of cavalry fo?' which he 
had been so often pressed. 

The operations rotuxl Tiiehinopoly, Clivers victory 
at Kavcripak, the arrival of Major Stringer Lawrence 
from England and his assumption of the command of the 
English forces, Chanda Sahib’s retreat into Srirangam, 
the English blockade of that Island, the retreat of d’Aute- 
uil to ijttatur, and Chive’s inarch on that place — ^had all 
taken place before April 1752. The English, along with 
the Mysoreans and the troops of Muhammad Ali, planned 
an attack on d'Auteuil at Uttatur whereupon the latter 
retired to Yalikaiidapuram. Law, Chanda Sahib and the 
troops who wei*e all subjected to the blocliade in Srirangam 
were suifcaing much from want of food and money. The 
sepoys and troo])Ci‘s liad not received any pay at all for the 
last throe months. INfaiiy of them deserted to the English 
side. The lattx'r had occirxJiod Koiladi at the eastern end 
of the island of Srirangcim. 

Law L once had landed at Eoii St. David in the middle 
of IVlarch and thence proceeded to Trichinopoly with a 
small body of men, ^vhoni Clive had just brought from 
xVreot through th(‘ Tan j ore country. About the middle of 
April LawveiK'o had fidvajicod to within 10 miles of Tri- 
chinopoly. At Eiumbeswnram there was a severe fight 
ill which* Chanda Sahib’s cavalry kept its ground for some 
time and sustained the cannonade, '‘with much more firm- 
ness than had (‘vor been ol'vSt'rved in the troops of India” 
till it became (lenioralisod by the death of the commander, 
Alain Khan and I'etreated.^ Lawrence reached Triehi- 

38. Madras Council’s Consultation, dated Febmary 3, 1762 — ^pp. 1-2 of 
Eeoords of Fort 8t George, Diaiy and Consoltation Book of 1752). 

.39 “Tlie success on this day miglit liaviT been much groatei’ had the con- 
federate troops acted together m union instead, of remaining at a disitance 
as idle si)eoifitorh; nor could tlioy be prevailed upon to make a single 
charge, even when the euouiy’s eavsilrv retreated. This inaction proa? ded 
not from want of bravery, but from the treachery of Murari Bao, who be- 
ing at this tinio m tiraaiy with Chanda Sahib, was unwilling to bring his 
Mahrattas into action and the opinion enter'.' ained of their courage was such 
that the rest of the allies would not wnture to flght without them.” 
(Burhanu'd din’s ' Tiwak-i-Walajahi ’ FaH IT— -Translated by Dr. S. M. H. 
Nainar, p. 107). 
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nopoly on the evening of the SOth March and conferred the 
next day with the Nawab and other generals as to the plan 
of operations. Chanda Sahib felt desparate on account 
of the death of Alam EZhan. He thought it imprudent to 
continue in camp near Trichinopoly and took shelter in 
the temple of Srirangam, while his companions stayed on 
in the temple of Jambukeswaram. 

To go back upon our narrative, Law, the French com- 
mander, fell into a state of indecision and became afraid 
of being beaten. He insisted upon retreating into the 
island of Srirangam, so that he might have the Kaveri bet- 
ween himself and the enemy. Clive proposed that Law- 
rence should be in charge of a 7 )art of the army south of the 
Kaveri, while he himself should take a post north of tlie 
Coleroon, On the 15th April 1752, Clive set out vith a body 
of 400 Europeans, 3000 horse aiid 1200 sepoys and esta- 
blished himself at Samayavaram. He captured from the 
French the fort of Lalgudi which contained a large quan- 
tity of grain and the loss of which seriously a:^ected the 
position of M. Law. But Clive was in danger of an attack 
by M. Law from Srirangam and by the force coming from 
Pondicherry under d^Auteuil. Lawrence did not send 
him additional roinforceraenls across the river; but Clive 
heard that the French party was conveying 7 lakhs of ru- 
pees and had reached Uttatur. He made a sudden march on 
the night of April 26 ; but as the French had withdrawn, 
having heard of his coining, he returned hot-foot to Sama- 
yavaram, lest M, Law should attack and occupy it in his 
absence. While Clive was supposed to be absent from his 
camp, M. Law arranged to surprise it/® 


40. He howaver made the attempt with very small party of abottb 80 

Europeans, half of whom were English deserters. They reached Samaya- 
varam after Clive approached the pettah and pretended that they had bCPii 
sent by Lawrence to reinforce dive. Having thus deceived the S'vitinols, they 
continued their march through a part of the Mahratl-a camp and were only 
ch^enged near a choultry to the north of the pagoda. In this choultry 
Clive lay asleep. The enemy put a volley of fire in each place and im- 
mediately entered the pagoda. Clive started out of his sleep, and ran to 
the ^per pagoda where the greater number of his Europeans wcr-' quar- 
tered. He ordered tlvim to arm them.';elvep, retuined to tli- • choul"ry and 
found the sepoys firing at mndom. He mistook tlic enemy troops for his 
own, oidiered them to cease firino- and wont .alone amouTSt llicm. Wlien he 
^ discovered, he told the French soldiers with gi'eat presence of mind that 

resif-tauee was made, thev 
suTTOnndlca the pogada.“ 

5.- T *’“P*'es8ion that aive secured easily the submission of 

the Frenelu He however took the precaution to storm the pagoda, because 
he suspected that the enemy must have been hiding thfve in l^^uSbera, 
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After this triumph at Samayavaram which was follow- 
ed by the complete destruction of the forces of Hasan-ud- 
-din, the enemy troops fled in confusion towards Srirangam 
following the way of their leader, Law, Muhammad Ab- 
rar Khan was the principal hero among the Indian fighters 
in this struggle. 

Soon after the incident at Samayavaram, ' Clive 
urged Lawrence to move his troops into the island of Sri- 
rangam, so that he could come to his assistance, should M. 
Law cross the Coleroon. But Lawrence refused to leave 
his position, saying that M. Law would cross the Kaveri 
from the island and escape imchecked to Karikal. He 
however detached a party under Dalton to attack DhVute- 
uil who had retreated to CJttatur. Dalton encotmtered 
the Fi'eiich near Uttatur and attacked them with such 
vigour* that the latter abandoned the fort. Dalton took im- 
mediate possession of it. Lawrence then recalled Dal- 
ton ; but as tlie Coleroon was m floods, Dalton left Ms 
troops under the (-ommand of Clive for the siege of Bik- 
shandarkoil which was then the only post held by the 
French on the northern bank of the Coleroon. Cdive took 
Bikshardaii^oil on May 20th ; and for tMs service, Muham- 
mad Ali bestowed on Mm the title of Zabit Jang Bahadur. 
Bikshandarkoil was a foidiified pagoda on the northern 
bank of the Coleroon, a little to the east of Srirangam. 
After it was captured, Olive left a strong garrison and sot 
out on the 27th of May to meet d Auteui I’s force. He 
also took precautions to conceal Ms plan from M. Law. 
Clive hid himself fur some time within the fort of irttatur, 
hoping that dAutenil would <?ome unsuspectingly near 
that place. D Auteuil marched from Volkondah and reach- 
ed as far as the 7th mile from Uttatur. But on account of 
some rumour or suspicion, he returned in great haste to 
Yolkondah. Clive set out in pursuit of him and ordered 
the Mahrattas to harass him: but d Auteuil retreated, 
forming his men in a column and with two field-pieces in 

The next raoming', 27tli April, Clive himself narrowly escaped the shot 
aimed at him by an officer, one of the Bn^ish deserters in the rants of the 
enemy. The ball missed Olive by a little margin bnt went through the 
bodies of the sergioants on whom he was leaning, and they were mortally 
wounded'. The enemy contrived to escape from the camp as easily as they 
had entered it, but they were pursued hy Yunus* Khan and the Mahratta 
troops who fired and! injured many of them. The escape of Caive from 
being shot in the early morning is held to be unbelievable. Se Onrue, Vol. 
I, pp. 222-6; Sir John Malcolm: Bi/o o/ CZjve, Vol. I, p. 116 and HiH'a 
Orme ColUcHon, India Office^ p. 273. 
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front. When he dreiY up his forces between the nmd wall 
of the pettah and the River Yellar, he was attacked by a 
large body of English sepoys and the Mahrattas. 1) k^uteuil 
retired into the pettah, but its govemor who had been won 
over to the English side, shut up the gates. In spite of this, 
the French contrived to get into the fort in an unguarded 
part, when the govei nor threatened to fire. In these cir- 
cumstances d’Aiiteuil agreed to surrender with his force 
of 100 Europeans, 400 sepoys and 340 horse. The trea- 
sure was mostly hidden away and onl>' a small part of it 
was taken possession of by the English. 


After the victory at Valikandapuram and Ran;jan- 
gudi, d ^Auteui 1 and otlier prisoners were sent over to Tri- 
chinopolj^ at the request of tae Nawab. Clive’s captiu'e 
of Bikshandarkoil and the taking of Koiladi by Lawrence 
shut Law completely with in the island. Curiously enough 
he made no attempt to cross the Eaveri on the south and to 
prevent (hive and Dalton coming to the rescue; but he 
distrusted Chanda Sahib’s Lroops and also seemed to have 
lost all energy and will. Many of Chanda Sahib’s »sepoys 
deserted him, after d'-AuLeii’Ts suia*ender of Volkondah. 
Thus M. Law was ]:)rought to the last stage of desperation. 
He offered to give up half his heavy guns and to march off 
to Pondicherry ; bxit Muhammad Ali insisted that he must 
surrender at discretion. On June 13, hi. Law ob- 
tauied an intej'view with La.wrence who promised to re- 
lease the officers with their arms and baggage on parole ; 
the next morning an English detachment marched into the 
pagoda and the French laid down their arms. The sur- 
render of M. Law was of great importance. 


J — The E'tid. of Chaiuda Sahib. 

The following is the account of the end of Chanda 
Sahib as knovm in Pondicherry. WTien Chanda Sahib, 
Shaikh Hasan, Law and others were surrounded in the 
Srii'angain temple, Chanda Sahib offered in despaii* to pay 
a certain sum of money to Manoji Appa, the general of 
Tanjore and to Miu-ari Rao, on condition that he was to be 
escorted in safety beyond Tanjore and sent to Karikal, dis- 
guised as a fakir. But when he was being escorted by 
Murari Rao, Muhammad Ali ’s people found him out and 
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declared that they woirLd take him to the fort of Triehino- 
poly ; Murali Rao and the Tanjoi*e folk protested that they 
had given a safe conduct to Chanda Sahib and carried him 
oft' in haste. Later he was detained at the Balavay Man- 
tapam and sent on to Manoji Appa's tent. When Chanda 
Sahib was saying his prayers in Manoji’s camp, his head 
was cut oif . Dupleix found fault with Law for giving up 
Chanda Sahib to Manoji without insisting on getting a 
Maratha noble as hostage and being merely satisfied with 
an oath taken by the Tanjore general by proxy. 

Chanda Sahib remained two nights and throe days in 
the camp of Manoji, to wiiom Nawal) jMuhaniniad ^^li sent 
a demand for the ijorson of tlie prisoner m return for a 
^'ant of the jaghir of Koiladi to the general and a reduc- 
tion oi' the annual pcshl-imk due from Tanjore. iMaiioji 
was greatly -worriefl, hfo-auee both Karaclmi'i Nandaraj, 
the Mysoie Dala^/ay and IVliiraii Rao claimed the right of 
possession. On Wednesday tiic IsL oC Shahaii IWo A.H. 
according; 1 ( > Eii r’ • an hl-din, i,e., 3rd J nu e ( O. S. ) 752 at 
noon, Chanda Sahib was killed in his tent by one Ashur 
Beg and anothof, a Rajput, b;/ order of Manoji. The head 
was taken to the presence of jSTawab Muhammad Ali and 
was hung at the gate of the fort. It was later talcen to the 
Mysore Balavay and Murari Rno. The body was buried 
in the darfjka o f Hazrat N atiiar W ali. W ben the head was 
brought back aftei* some time of wandei’ing and the grave 
and coffin were opened, tliey could not find the body and 
therefore buried the head without it.*^ 


41, Opimou'i oil the of Olmuda SaMt. 

Wilks wrote that JjOsf was ‘^‘justified by the fairest considerations of 
the natural interests conuuitted to his charge, in recommending Olianda Sa- 
hib to incur any risk, rather than surrender to the KiigJisb; and he unhap- 
pily trusted to the desperate faith of a Mnhra+ta.’^ According io Orme, 
Chanda Sahib knew that the Tanjore general Manoji was at open Tariance 
with his prime minister and might be inclined to safeguard him, following 
only his personal interests, and he followed tho overture with so much in- 
terest and s^jemmg eomplmnco, that both Law and Chanda Sahib thought 
that they had gained him over to their interest. When Law demanded a 
hostage, the Tanjorean answered th»,t a hostage would be no real check on 
intended treachery, and that, by giving one, tho secret would be divulgecl 
and the escape, rendered impracticable ; and ho promised, under an oath 
taken on hia sabro and poniai’d, that he would send away Chanda Sahib 
with an escort of horse to KarikaL As soon as the victim entered his quar- 
ters, Manoji had him imprisoned.’ in a tont and put in irons. The neert 
morning (Ist Juno 0,S.) there was a conference in Major Lawrence ^s tont 
between liie Major, Muhammad Ali, Manoji and the Mysore general, when 
the proposal that the English should have the custody of the prisoner was 
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The Nawab sent a nazzar of 1,121 ashrafis to the Em- 
peror Ahmad Shah and a congratulatory letter to Nawab 
Ghaziud'din Khan Bahadur. 


violently opposed by thfi otber three parties. To Manoji the Mysorean 
promised money, the Nawab threatened resentment and Mnrari Eao held 
ont the fear an attack; and he saw no method of saving the situation 
except by putting an end to the life of his prisoner. On the morning when 
Law surrendered at 'SriTangam, he had a conference with Lawrence that 
convinced him that the English were resolved not to interfere and father 
in the dispute. The executioner was a Pathan, one of the Tan j ore general’s 
retinue. (VoL I. pp. 236-42, 4th ed.). 

Burhan-ud-din’a Titedk-i-Walasahi, written in the interests of Muham- 
mad Ali, naturally gloats over the fate of Chanda Sahib, as being the 
visible manifestation of divine vengeance that he was treacherously mur- 
dered in the same choultry, the Dalavay Mantapam, in which, 16 years be- 
fore, he had profaned the holy Quran by a false and treacherous oath of 
protection that he gave to the distressed Rani Minakshi. Wilks says that 
his death was looked upon m this light by all Mussalman writers ; but he 
had a manuscript which stated that Chanda Sahib was murdered **at the 
instigation of Muhammad Ali.” He however believes tbat the Maratha 
general, Manoji, would! not have thus disposed of his prisoner and incurred 
the disgrace of Open perfidy, had it not been for his fear of getting invol- 
ved in further disputes. He thinks that, in the mock conference held be- 
fore Major I^wrenee, the nativ' chiefs were secretly aerro^d and that the 
Major was to be deterred from interfering by diowing that he would thereby 
incur the resentment of all the confederates. ((Vol. I, p. 177). 

Malleson is of the opinion that ‘Ut is clear from Onne’s version that 
Lawrence had it in Ms power to have saved Chanda Sahib and connived at 
the death of the unfortunate man. ’ ’ (History of French in India, p. 328, 
note). 

Wilson only justifies the conduct of Lawrence by maintaining 
that the En'i^lish were at that time not so well assured of their power as to 
pretend to dictate to the na^ve princes. (Note on page 87 of Mill ’s Eistory 
of Briiish India (Vol. HI) — ^1858). 

Venkasami Rao says that Manoji, the famous general of Raja Pratap 
Singh, who undertook a successful expedition against the Maravas, shortly 
afterwards made himself “ infamous by faithlessly and inhumanly dispos- 
ing of Chanda Sahib at Trichinopoly. ” Pratap Singh’s chief minister, 
Balchoji, was a great enemy of Manoji. {The Tanjore Manmal, pp. 733 and 
789). 

The Madras Council Consultation of Monday, the 15th Jnne, 1752, 
merely records a letter from Major Lawrence “advising that the Allies 
not agreeing who should have Chanda, to prevent disputes, his head' was 
cut off and carried into Trichinopoly; that Shaik Hasan is a prisoner in 
Syringham to whom he had promised protection. ’ ’ 

Dodwell points out (in note 3, p. 66 of his DupJeix Clive) that, 
according to Sminders’ letter to Dnpleix of Ausrust 22, 1752, Lawrence 
eeems to deny that any conference was held ; he adds that he does not 
attach -much valuo to tiiis, as he expressly says the opposite in his arrative 
(Cambridge, p. 28). 

*‘Thft successful result of these operations was, “savs Malcolm, “the 
capture and death of Chanda Saheb and the surrender of the French troopa 
Chunda Saheb ’s fate was unhappy. When M. Law, reduced to distress ’u , 
the pagoda of Seringham, told him he could no longer afford him protec- 
tion. Chunda Saheb listened to a deceitful offer of Monackjee, the general 
of the Tanjore forces, who, instead of that kindness with which he had 
Bwom to treat him, placed him in confinement, and hastened to inform those 
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with whom he was co-operating (the English, the Nabob Mahomeddly, the 
Mysoreans, and the Mahrattas) of the noble prize be had decoyed into hw 
toils- but Monaekjee, instead of that applause and: proit he anticipated 
from' his treachery, soon found that, while all resolved he should not retain 
his nrisoner, each party was desirous of having him under their own charge. 
On seeing that they were on the point of quarrelling with his pnnee, ^d 
amongst each other, for the possession of Chunda Saheb’s P<»son, he deter- 
mined, with a cruelty equal to his perfidy, to put that chief to <leath. The 
purpose was no sooner formed than eKeeuted; and the head of Chunda 
8aheb was sent to his rival and enemy, Mahomedally. ’ ^ 

Again we have this:— However, repulsive this conduct may seem, 
it must be'remembered that the actors in it were ignorant heathens; ^d 
the conduct of Muhammad Ali was much more excusable than that of His 
Most Christian Majesty Charles the Second, who ordered the body of his 
enemy cromwell, to be disinterred, and hung in ^aans, besid^ heaping 
flverv nossihle indignity on the Corpses and his other enemies. (p. 144 
of 1752-53). 
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VIGNETTES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
WALAJAHl DYNASTY OF THE CARNATIC. 

The Rule op Nawab Muhammad Alt 
Walajahj— 1749 — 95 . 

I. — ^The Nawab’s Early Difficulties, 
a — Miliiwy Operations 1752 — 54 

In July 1752, NavYab Muhammad Ali fell out with the 
'Mysoreansh Major Lawrence and Clive both reported 
about the dispute that had arisen between Muhammad Ah 
and the Mysoreans, as the former would not give up Trichi- 
nopoly and its dependencies to the latter as Ihe price of 
their help. The Mysoreans and the Marathas refused to 
march out from camp, and the Nawab could not join Law- 
rence in the proposed expedition to reduce Gingee, Chet- 
tupattu, Chhigieput and Vellore. The Madras Council 
resolved, on the 29th J une, O.S,, that the Enghsh shoidd 
not commit themselves to any precipitate action in the 
dispute which was “an affair of the utmost consequence/* 
but should request the Dalavai to send his vakil to Madras 
for negotiating for a settlement. Captain Dalton reported 
subsequently that Srirangam was, by agreement, delivered 
to the Mysoreans who were outwardly reconciled to the 
Nawab and that Miiraii Rao was not definitely^ on the 
English side, as he had a valvil at Pondicherry and fre- 
quently received letters from thence, and one of his 
captains had privately offered to desert to the English 
side, the moment his master joined the French. DMton 
wrote later that Miirari Rao was only designing to protract 
the war and to draw large sums from the Nawab as weU 
as from the Mysoreans who suspected that the Nawab and 
the Maratha were both endeavouring to ruin them; and 
Murari Rao even threatened to join the Mysore general 
and to send a letter to Dupleix, promising to abide by any 
agreement that he should make with him (Consultation 
Minutes of 13th July). Dalton later on discovered a plot 
of the JMysoreans to get possession of the Triehlnopoly 
fort by arming the Fren^ prisoners and even getting rid 
of him (Consultation Minutes of June 20th O.S.) . 

(1) They claimed that Muhammad Ali had agreed to cede the fort and 
eonntiy of Trichiaopoly to them, as soon as Chanda SaMlT should he 
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On the 6th of April 1752, the seat of the Government 
of the Presidency was transferred to Madras. The most 
absorbing feature of the Madras administration was 
naturallj^ the eventful struggle going on round Tiichino- 
pol}'. For some time Muhammad Ali had naturally to 
humour the Mysoreans. Bupleix was fully alive to the 
critical situation that arose out of the surrender of Law 
and the death of Chanda Sahib. Even before these cala- 
mities occurred, be had written to Saunders stating that 
he had been authorised by Salabat Jang to settle the affairs 
of the Carnatic by giving Trichinopoly to Muhammad Ali. 
Saunders waited for a day and wrote, after Chanda Sahib 
was dead, that “Indeed, as Chanda Sahib is dead, 1 can see 
no reason why it may not be easily accomplished. ’ ’ But 
now Dupleix demanded the release of all political prison- 
ers, “as a preliininaiy to discussing terms, ” and Sauivlers 
declined ; and hence the negotiations 1 )ro]^e do^Mi. Bupleix 
was stiSened by the knowledge that he wps to i‘eceivc i‘e- 
inf orcements from Europe.^ 

Burhanu’d-din writes that Dupleix Tvrote an arzdasJit, 
saying that if Nawab Muhammad Ali should grant the 
jaghir of Gingee to the French as it had already been 
bestowed on them by the Nizam, he would hand over other 
jagbirs to the Sarkar and be peaceful. N awab Muhammad 


(2) (BodweU; p. 69; and Madras Consultation of August, ’ll, 1752.) 
The Centcmr landed troops and chests of silver; and 300 soldiers were 
eixpeotod — ^Diarist’s entries for July 13th and 14th, pp. 138 and 141 
of the Diary f Vol. VIH) . 

(3) (1) Eiza Ali Khan under Dupleix protection is lying in wait 
with the claim of authority over the Carnatic. 

(2) We have friendly relations with Nawab Asafu^d-Dawla Gha- 
ziu'd'Din Elhan Bahadur and our acceptance of the request of the 
French would create a suspicion that we sure in league with Salabat 
J ang. This will cause ' disturbance in the building of conhdence. ’ 

(3) It will become evident that we are going against the command 
ot the Sultan enjoining on us to expel the French. 

(4) The covenant of M. Dupleix cannot be relied upon, for on a for- 
mer occasion he wrote a peace treaty seeikmg xeconciliatioD, but, 
later, he joined with Hidayat Muhijyu’d-Din Khan and! broke tho 
promise. 

<5) He daima equality with the English who are our old friends. 
He also hopes to get the ^ant of the jaghir of the taluk of Chenji, 
just like Ihe grant of jaghirs to the English, BTj.t my fathei' had en- 
joined on me to help English, to promote their interest and to 
|xC\3^'ininate the Fr^ach, In these circumstances how could the requests 



All deemed that this would involve several difficult issues^ 
-and replied that he could not consent to such conditions.®* 

Early in August rumours reached Pondicherrv of a 
difference between Muhammad Ali and the English ab^ut 
his refusal to give T^ichi nopoly to the Mvsoreans and his 
demand for iiu>neys which the English were reluctant to 
advance furthei*. A Madras Consultation of 10th Aiigusr 
1752 contained a resolution of the Council not to give the 
Mysoreans and Marathas aiiv hopes of English assistance : 
but a previous consultation had resolved that ‘‘we shall 
rather persuade him to it than object .... to prevent the 
Mvsore King’s being disgusted, it be hinted to him that 
when th(‘ Nabob is once settled in the Province, if be can 
be prevailed upon .... we shall have no objection. 

Muhammad Ali left Triehinopolv in charge of b-g 
brother-in-law, Khayru’d-Pin Khan, and some English 
troops under Dalton, and sta,rted secretlv to join Lawrence. 
When Tjawrence proceeded to Madras, Major Kmneer who 
wanted to emulate the feats of Clive, resolved to besiege 
0-ingee with the approval oF Saunders, but against fbe 
advice cf Lawrence. Kinneer started with about 200 
Europeans and some sepoys, found the assault impossible, 
suffered severe loss at the hands of a body of French trooPs 
under Kerjean wh-o bad boon despatched hv Dupleix; and 
retreated in haste. Tin’s defeat 'of tbe English at ViVra- 
vandi and the Nj^wab^s flight to Timvannamalai roused 
the spiint of M. Dupleix. Lawrence waited to redeem 
this misfort.une : but Nnwab Mnbammfid Ali was in a verv 
bad situation. The sepoys were troubling him for their 
pav, the English would not advance bim sufficient monev. 
and the Mysoi'o agent. Birhv YenVa B-ao, vigorouslv 
pressed him foi* the cession of Trichinopolv to his master. 


oC til© wieTcod people 1)0 accepted ? how could wisdom and intelligence 
ho lost rolying on hia duplicity p ' 

(Taken Xrora BtiThan^s ^-Tvaah-i-WaJajaM, Part U — ^pp. 131-132 
Translated hy Dr. S. M. H. ISTainaT). 

(3a) According to Ranga Pillai, Muhammad Ali was informed by Mr. 
Starke, tlxe new CHovcmor of Port St. David, that strict orders had 
come from. Europe not to interfere with the French and that he could 
do nothing for the Nnwab who should write to Saunders at Madras. 
The Madras Council minutes of August 17, 1752, inform us that ''the 
President acquaints the Board that the Nnwab, by his vakil, had 
toad© overtures of peace to Duplep?: who refused to hearten tQ 
terms until the Fi'ench piisonei^S are dcUvwed xip/’ 
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In addition to all these there was a misunderstandiiijy bel- 
ween the iN'awah and his junior brother. In August, two 
nobles of Muhammad Ali came to Pondicherry (with the 
consent of the English) to negotiate "with M. Pupleix, 
under his cotvie of security and shown round its fortifi- 
cations. But M. Dupleix refused to talk of peace until 
the Preneh prisoners were released. Then Lawrence 
marched against the Prencli on August 28; but they 
retired to Pondicherry and contented themselves with 
guarding their forts at Yaluda^mr and Gingee. He then 
fell back on Bahiir. Kerjean, the French commander, 
followed him. When he came very close to the English on 
the morning of September 6th, Lawrence fell upon the 
French camp and captured the commander. Muhammad 
Ali was elated by this vietoiw which reduced the French to 
military inaetivitv for the next six months. But he wrote 
another letter to M. Dupleix in smooth words, reqjTesting 
his friendship. M. Dupleix replied pressing his original 
demand for the release of the prisoners. But Muhammad 
Ali would not consent. Only Kerjean who was badly 
wounded was allowed to return to Pondicherry. 

Muhammad Ali would not at all release the prisoners, 
nor even return the palanquins and dJiooUes sent to fetch 
them, but continued to protest through his messengers his 
readiness to be friends with Dupleix. 

All that Dupleix could do now was to make a great 
show of the parwmva from the Emperor that was alleged 
to have heen sent to him. According to Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, who gives a translation of the parwcona, Dupleix 
was addressed therein as the Captain and Govenior-Gene- 
ral Bahadur Zafar Jang and exhorted to continue ‘'to 
rep*ard Salabat J ang as a friend dear as your own life and 
afford him all the help of which you are capable^ 


'(4) A Madras Couneil Consultation (Tuesday, 19th Septr. 1752) 
mentious a letter from Dupleix, euclosinsr a copy of the alleprod * Pad- 
shah *8 farman* approving of whatever he had done in favour of 
Salahat Jang and directing him to continue his assiatancie. Dupldx 
farther offered to^ allow the English to compare the copy with the 
original. The Council resolved that they were of the opinion that the 
farman was spurious, '''beeauso the advices they lately received from 
Bom bay and other parts are so contrary, and! also because ^*it is 
uxtremely different from the form and stile in vhich papers of this 
Idnd we usually 'vpnrded. " 
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When Muhammad Ali was encamped at Yillnputam, 
he received a letter from Nawab Salabat Jang in which he 
was congratiilated for his continuous success, for the death 
of Chanda Sahib and for the dispersion of the ‘'family of 
i^awiiyat who claimed th<^ ^^'izalnat’^ He was also held 
to have put Duplcix: to shame in all his fights and to have 
done a great service to 'N'awab Asafii'd-Daula Bahadur. 
All the while Dupleix could do nothing Prom the military 
point of view, though he sent out Europeans and sepoys 
as well as camion and ainmmution to the French troops 
whi eh escaped to Ariyankuppam from the enemy. He was 
eagerly expecting I’eiiiforeetnents from the Isle of France 
in order that ho might begin operations again. 

Muhammad Ali now arranged that Clive should pro- 
ceed with his own general, Mir Mansur Ali Khan, to sub- 
due the places still in possession of the enemy on the coast. 
After hard fighting for three days the French garrison at 
Covelong, (w’-hich had opened fire tipon the troops of CHve 
and forced them to flee heyond the backwater, where they 
stood in fear of an attack from the French garrison at 
Chingleput) had to deliver up the fort to the English, 
while Saint Germain who advanced from Chingleput, not 
knowing that the fort had meanwhile surrendered to the 
English', was attacked and forced to flee,® 

Clive’s next achievement was the capture of Chingle- 
put which was then held to he a very strong fort. His 
advance on that fort, his raising a battery and sending for 
mortal's from Covelong to fire shells into the fort, which, 
according to An an da Ranga Pillai, had sufficient provi- 
sions, poAvder and shot for a whole year, and the subse- 
quent surrender of St. Oeimain, its commandant, consti- 
tuted a most remarkable achievement. The historian 
Orme who was at Madras at that time and who had already 


(5) On thoir fli’st attaek on Covelong' Bandar) the EngliiEdx 

troops 'Were repulsed and floil pronupitately from a garden near the fort. 
They had to be Ijiought baelt by Clive ■who was advancing with the 
rest of his force and who obliged them, not without difficulty and 
even with violenoo, to rally and return with him to the garden, ^ This 
fort had been bnilt by N'awab Anwam^d-din Khan near the ruins of 
another fort that belonged to the Ostend Company; and the French 
lied got xjoseession of it in the beginning of 1750 by a stratagem- 
Ranga Pillai qoutod a letter rrom onoji Krishna Pillai of Oovelong, 
rogurding the first flight of the English troops and the final surrender 
of M, Le Blanc and his Wlying and extortion (entry for Sep. 20, 1752) . 
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begun to gather material for his great work, received from 
Clive a personal account of the operations round Coveloiig 
and Chiiiglepat, which the historian in his usual manner 
‘‘extended, embellished and ineoupornted in his work.” 
The original letter ol Clive found among the Orme Manus- 
cripts in the India Office and printed hy Rir George For- 
rest in his ‘Life of Lord Clive’, (Yoh 1, pp. 214-15) is com- 
paratively modest and terse and does ]iot do him full ,ius -• 
tice according to Forrest®. 

Muhammad Ali planned to march to Arcot after mak- 
ing another attempt on Gingee and now demanded from 
Taqi Sahib of 'VVandiwash obedience and the payment of 
pesJikash, Dupleix revived his negotiations with the 
Mysore Balavaij and with Murari Rao. The conditions 
were that they should march together with their army and 
attack and slay Muhammad Ali: Murari Rao was to re- 
ceive two lakhs of rupees and an equal sum vhen IMuham- 
?nad Ali should have been disposed of. The Mysoreans 
were to receive Triehinopoly, in return for which they 
were to pay 30 lakhs of rupees. The French intrigues 
with these two had been going on for some time and were 
known to the English sicle.'^ The immediate consequence 


(6) in his foirmci: campaigns, he had been foremost in the charge 

and fought in the thietest press. He had at Covelovg converted 
disaster into victory by the hardihood with which he rallied his broken 
troops, and with 'even violence’ oompelled the cowards to return to 
the fight.” ('Forrest: 'The Life of nord Olive’, Vol. I, pp. 215-1(5'), 

Bnrhaun’d-din thus says: "JMir hlansuv Ali Khan and Olive exer- 
ted themselves in the work appointed to them and by the grace of 
the One Groat Opener ihej’^ op('ned, that is, they brought under tBie 
control of the Nawab, one after another Sa’adatbandar, Chingleput and 
othCT places which had been under the authority of the French and 
' their allies. The good endeavimrs of Mir Madina Ali Khan, the 
of the suba of Arcot, brightened the niiiror of admitnatration with 
the polish of .snecess and subjugation of all the districts and places, 
and the collection of pesfikash.’^ (Vol. IT, page 138). 

Ananda Ranga Pillai says that Dupleix by letter ordered the 
garrison at Chinglepnt to sui render tho fort to* the English as there 
were only Carnatic sepoys who could unt continui* to resist for long. 
See also Fort, Rt. George Detter to the Directors dat(‘(l 3j‘d November, 
1752, para 3, (in Forrest’s Berugal and Madras Papers, Vol. IT (1688- 
-1757'! . ^ ^ 

(7> The letter of Captain Dalton from Triehinopoly, recorded in thr 
Oouncil Consultation of 17th August, shows tliat he had a suspicion 
that tho ruler of MyaO'te was cari'yina;' on a secret nogotiaitioii with 
Dupleix. A later letter of Dalton’s, quoted in the CounoSl Consulta- 
tion minutes of 24th August 1752, informs that the behaviour of the 
Mysore gmeral and' Murari Rao was so inconsistent and various, that 
it was evidently calculated to conceal their real intmtiems. 
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was that Mmrari Rao replied that ho had given orders to 
the commander of the Maratha troops with Muhammad 
Ali Khan not to allow liis horsemen to ])lunder the \iliages 
of Pondieheriy, but to help the Prcmc-ii ])eupU‘. a\ruhanr 
mad Ali broke up his camp near 'V\hnidi wash and marched 
back to Tiruvati, because, the Diaiist wrote, the Myso- 
reans, Murari Rao and the Marai ar were staTomiding 
Tiiehinopoly in the hope of taking ltd®- 

In October 1752, since Taqi Sahib of Wandiwash con- 
tinued to be recalcitrant, Ins foii was attacked by Major 
Lawrence and the Kawab’s troops and could have been 
easily reduced; hut as the Kawab was badly in need of 
money, he accepted the offer of Tatp Sahib to pay a ransom. 
A small accident pirodiieed brisk fii*mg foj* some time bet- 
ween the English and the garrison in the fort. But the 
mistake was explained, the trooj)s were recalled, and Taqi 
Sahib paid down three laklis of rupees the same day. 
Majoa* Lawrence retuiiied from Wandi^vasli to Timvati 
about the 10th of Kot'ember; but the troops could not be 
cantoned there on account of the heavy monsoon, and had 
to retire from that place to Fort St. David. Nawab Mu- 
hammad Ali resided for some time at Tiruvati whose cli- 
mate he found agreeable. Taqi Sahib delayed in paying 
the covenanted stun, though he was excused and permitted 
to continue in his jaghir. The Nawab was anxious that 
Chettupattu should also be reduced; but though it was re- 
ported to be weakly hold, LawTenco declined to attack it 
and returned to Tiruvati, 

One important by-paih of developments that affected 
the fortunes of the Caiuatic was thci march of Ghaziu^d- 
din, Khan, the eldest son of Nizaniul-Mulk, to Aurang- 
abad and even some distance to the south of it in November. 
The situation of Salabat Jang was fairly critical and 
Bussy’s anxiety was very great. According to Ranga 
Pillar, we learn that when GhaziuM-din had advanced 35 
hos on this side of the Karmada, Sayyad Tiashkar Khan 
was sent to Poona to treat with tlio Peshwa ; Bussy was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the killa at Hyderabad and urgent 
requisitions were sent to Pondicherry for soldiers, powder 

(7a) Bariga FiUai S'Caitoutiouialy remai'Tss tluii. tlie ITawab'a recGat succes' 

B6S, 'weare but 'HTie last fliefcoer of tli© odticIIp; he must “etuffieir 

for his treiwheiry evem »s OliaaSa Sahib did'* (Entry for October lOj 

1753 ). 



tmd shot. On the eve of the poisoning of Ghaziu’d-dm, 
Bussy regarded his situation as all but desperate."^ News 
was received at Pondieheri*}' on the 10th of November that 
( rhaziu’d-din iOian had been poisoned by his own cooks. 
Dupleix was overjoyed at this, but wanted to make sure 
of the fact from letters from Bussy and persons in the 
camp of Salabat J ang. 

According to Kasi Bas Bukkanji’s gomastahs who 
sent word to Cuddaloi'e, we learn that wlien Salabat Tang 
heard of the death of his broilier, he wrote to kruhammad 
Ali, eonfimaing him in the siibah of Arcot and promised 
him a paiwana of confomation and other honours and also 
gave him the title of Anwaru’d-din Khan Bahadur.® 

Rumours of all soids of plans on the part of the Peshwa 
were, rife at Pondicherry. It was also said that Balaji Rao, 
the Peshwa, insisted that Ghaziu'd-din Khan had granted 
him the Carnatic and desired that Salabat Jang should 


(71>) Dodwell quoting from Haniont ajLd the Memoire of Bussy, 

(8) GhaziuM-din reached Burhanpur towaids the end of August L752, 
accompanied by Mulhai* Eao Ilolkai and a few Maratha saidars. He 
received the support of the bnlk of the Mughii.l nobility at Burhanpur 
and Aurangabad and met the Peshwa at iho latter place. He then 
iuar<^ed from Atiraugabad and Salabat Jang proceed^ some distance 
from Hyderabad towards Bidar. 

According to Burhanu ’d-din, Salabat Jangseut his own mother 
to Aurangabad where she was Kndly received by her stop-soii, Gha/.ia- 
'd-din Klian. One day, she offered to prepare, with her own hands, 
a sadad of cucumber pickled in curds, for him and brought to him 
the salad mixed with poison, wliieh he took in unhesitatingly. The 
date of his death was the 16tli October 1762. Kasi Das Bukkanji^s 
gomastaJis sent word to Cui’dalore that he fell sick on tasting tlie food 
and died on the third day. Kincaid and Parasnis say, in their Bis- 
iory of the Maratfta People (Vol. III. p. 16), that it was the mother 
of Nizam Ali that poisoned Ghaziu’d' din who di<Hl rni thu 10(h October. 
He was ^'an extremely reserved and godly man who spent his days 
in the company of theologians and his nights in vigil. ’ ' He wms the 
father of the notorious li^d-ul-Mnlk. 

When Salabat Jang had to fight with the Peshwa after the death 
of Ghaziu'd-din, we learn of the victory secured by the Peshwa from 
a letter of Visvas Eao Ballal dated 8-12-1762 {Selections from the 
TesJma Jktftar, No. 20 * The Bhonales of Nagpur 1717-1774 ’, Nos. 148 
seq.'). The Peshwa liimsolf informed Nawab Muhammtid Ali in 
a letter received by the latter in January 1753 of his victory, of the 
starvation of the enemy camp and of the conclusion of peace through 
Bussy *s mediation- Eanga repoits that there were two battles 

between the Peshwa and Salabat Jang. Balaji Eao 's letter to Nawab 
Muhammad Ali (received on 5th January, 1753) says that one of 
■^e terms of his victory at Bhalki was that both parties were ttio march 
jointly to take possession of the Carnatic and dispose of it as they 
diould think fit (Becorda of Port St. <^rge--^tiiitry Ooxreamm- 
dence of 1763— Military Department— No. S), 
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confirm the grant, proposing that he himself would be 
proceeding to settle it and that Uis younger brother, 
Baghunath Rao, and his cousin, Sadasiva Rao, were at 
Bidar with 30,000 horse on their way to the Carnatic. The 
Peshwa was also said to have written a letter to F'ratap 
Singh of Tanjore that he had acted wrongly in joining 
Muhammad Ali Khan and destroying Chanda Sahib and 
he should now maJce peace with Dupleix and try to ‘'take 
off the head of Muhammad Ali Khan, the causer of the 
disturbances."’ The months of January and February 
1753, were full of rumours of the expected advance of the 
Peshwa to the Carnatic ; it was feared by Dupleix that he 
might possibly intend to help the English and Muhammad 
Ali. 


The French came to an agreement with Murari Rao 
in 1752 by which Dupleix agi'eed to pay him a very large 
sum every month- Dupleix asked Muraii Rao to* attack 
Mutabir Khaii^ the killedar of Ranjangudi who had bet- 
rayed the French, giving him the promise of fifty per cent, 
of the booty that might be got out of the engagement. 
Murari Rao reached Pondicherry by the middle of Janu- 
ary 1753, with a body of 4,000 men and thence mai*ched 
together with 500 Europeans and 2,000 seppys, to attack, 
Tiruvati where Lawrence and the Nawab h^ encamped. 
The French and Murari Rao assailed Muhammad Ali's 
army, and liesiegod the small party left in Tiruvati fort. 
Lawrence had to reti'eat with 100 slain. This skirmish 
of 20th of January was, according to Martineau (Dupleix 
et V Im.de Fm,ncaiseyYo^, III, p. 317), neither a victory nor 
a defeat for either party. 

Dupleix was also planning in the summer nf 1753, to 
get from Salabat Jang a lease of the Carnatic at the rate 
paid to the Kizam in Nawab Sadatullah"s time; i,e., at 12 
lakhs, besides 2 lakhs for darbar expenses, 3 lakhs for the 
Marathas and separate peshUmh amounts for Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore.®®* He had pressed Bussy to go to Hyderabad 
when it was rumoured that Salabat Jang would grant a 
sam^ad to Muhammad Ali (Raiiga Pallai"s entry for 
Julne 21, 1753). Tlie anti-French Say^dd Ijashkar Khan 
entered into a vigorous con’ospondence with Gov- 
ernor Saunders; and a letter from him received at 
Madras on 10th July 1753, tells us that the Kizam was 

(Sa) Anwaiu’d-din had paid the Nirm 35 lalshe of rnpeea. 
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determined to settle the affair o£ the Carnatic and to 
‘‘extirpate the enemy”; “a sclieme was on foot whereby 
they will meet their deserts”; and “in regard to the Presi- 
dent's hint coneeniing assistance to be given to the lawful 
person (oMuliaipmacl All), Salabat Jang has the same thing 
in view, exhorting us to eontinue fimi in his interest,- as we 
have already given instances of our duty. ’ The English 
agent at the Nizam’s couii, Yasudeva Pandit, reported in 
August that the confidence which the Mnghals placed in 
the French had now ceased. There were two subsequent 
engagements on the 8th and 1 6th of February. Through- 
out the month of March the French operations round Tiru- 
yati were dull. ButAiuraii Rao contrived to capture Tiru- 
vendipurain, three miles west of Tiruppapuliyur, towards 
the end of the month. 

Dupleix had also been pursuing secret negotiations 
with Nanja Raja, of which Captain Dalton had written to 
Madras. The discontent of the Mysore troops with 
Mohammad Ali was also fomented by Dupleix. T1 k‘ My- 
soreans conspired with some of the Nawab’s captains and 
made a surprise attaclc on Triehinopoly in December when 
there were already 700 of their own men in the garrison 
of the fort. But they retired as soon as their camp was 
attacked in the night by Dalton. The English and the 
Nawab turned out the Mysoreans who were in the 'i’rlchi- 
nopoly fort and detained as a hostage Gopal Raj, the 
junior brother of Nanja Raja, who commanded the troops. 

The situation in Triehinopoly was not at all satisfac- 
tory throughout 1753. Throughout March the French 
operations were dull, as noticed above. Muhammad Ali 
was in great difficulty for money and provisions and there- 
fore proceeded to Ouddalore having put in a garrison at 
Tiruvati. ^ On the 1st of April, Murari Rao and his bro- 
ther, Bhuja;^a RaOj^ advanced against Muhammad Ali 
and the English were marching from Fort St. David, 
towards Tiruvati taking provisions with them. The 
Maratha horsemen made a dashing charge, threw the 
enemy into con^sion aud took fcheir guns and provisions. 
Muhammad Ali and his Bakshi, Muhammad Abrar, were 


( 81 ,) 


^rort st GeorKe— Diury and Cknwltation Book- 
WiritfUT- Departmtait, 1753 ''—y. 317. 
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wounded ; but Bhujanga Rao was killed ; while Murari Rao 
had his horse shot under him.^ 

Muhammad Ali was unable to pay his troops and had 
to go to Trichiiiopioly as its garrison was disaffected and 
inclined to the side of the Mysoreans. When he advanced 


(9) The Diarist tiitia, remarks: — ** Others of Murari Esio’s people were 

killed; but the enemy lost more. Although our army retreated the 
Mai'athas fought gloriously. They showed two or three times as much 
courage as they usually do, and our people disappointed them. ’ ^ This 
was ^e opinion of Dupleix who ordered a dress of honour and pre- 
sents to "be sent to Murari Rao. It was hoped that the Maiathas would 
cut off complertely all oommunication with Fort St. David. Murari 
Bao eompladned of the failure of the French soldiers in camp to assist 
him and of their refusal to fight the enemy. He required guns, shot 
and powder of which a small quantity was seut. News came of con- 
tinuous sTrinniahing near Tiruvati to which Muhammad Ali Khan had 
retired Duplobc was so anxioua to hear the news of hie death, that 
the Diarist remarks, in his entry for Sth April 1753, that he promised 
to give 1,000 pagodas and an elephant to any one who would! bring hind 
the news of Muhammad Ali Khan’s death. But Murari Bao’s troops 
remained unpaid for two months, and no money was coming in, 
while Pondicherry had to pay three laklis every month. The chief 
disease, more serious than that of military ineflSeiency, was that of 
jJnancial ruin. 


Orme testifies to the vigour of the charge of the Maratha cavalry 
on tho English convoy which they followed from the vicinity of Fort 
St. David. He says that Bazin Row (Bhujanga Bao) was Muxan 
Bao’s nephew, tho same who came to Clive’s assistance after the seige 
of Arcot. The day ended with Lawrence assaulting the French n^ 
Tiruvati, but giving up the attempt owing to the strength of the 
French works. 


The first three months of 1763 were ineffectually employ^ by 
Lawrence in bringing the enemy to a decisive engagommt. His fai- 
lure to do 80 convinced him of the necessity of changing Lis plans. 
Dupleix ’s plan was to approach Tiruvati and to eoepose it to two 
fires, from the west and the north, while communications should be in- 
terrupted from the side of Cudidalore; while other troops should operaie 
on the south in the direction of Ohidlamljaram and Bhuvauagm. 
Maissin, the new commander, though possessed of talm^ would n« 
bsten to the suggestions of Dupleax. In the month of Febnio^, m 
did not accomplish anything to injure the enemy. ^ In ^rch the 
situation was not modified oitlior. Dupto asked, in vtun, Muimi 
Bao and Maissiu to co-operate. The English si^aUon also 
a^erete owing to difficnlties of revictuaJling; and they weryrfuc^ 
toTevoro distrcls towards the end of 

place on the 1st of April, Lawrence was ass^ed by the Frm^ ^y, 
throe miles from Tiruvati and lost a part of his Muren Bao 

lost his brother." Tho English lost 53 soldiers. But Tinivari <wnti- 
nued to resist: and the English were holing the country with their 
mobilo dotaclunouta Maissin. and Murari Bao wei-e i:ai_ from agree- 
ing with each other; and there was even a talk of ab^onmg ev^ 
j-iifTKT TTHrcatinfir to Valudavux Lawrence left Tiruvati for Tn- 

kSssin should attack the Engh^ 

raze the town and destroy the garden at ManDakupp^ 

iSpedto oompd Lawrence to retrace his march and leave Tnchipfopoly 

to Kan|a Baja (Morttnsow, III, ch. 13). 
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Chidambaram he was attacked by a body of Murari 
Rao’s horsemen, who dispersed his troops. There was 
some misunderstanding, according to the report of the 
Pondicherry Diarist, between G-ovemor Saunders and the 
Deputy Grovemor of Port St. David who was blamed for 
having allowed Shaikh Hasan, (who was a sepoy-captain 
on the French side and had taken a prominent part in the 
capture of Madras and of the Tinivati fort in July 1750 
and had fallen a prisoner into English hands during the 
first siege of Trichinopoly) to make good his escape from 
Fort St. David. The Diarist narrates, at ^eat length, the 
story of Shaikh Hasan’s escape by concealing himself in a 
box in which his food was usually conveyed to him. 

His brother, Abdur Rahman, who had risen high in 
the service of the Mzam (and later went over to the 
Peshwa) got the latter to write to Muhammad Ali urging 
his release.^*^ Sheikh Hasan had ambitions of his own and 
asked from Dupleix for the grant of the Arcot sul)ah to 
himself instead of to Murtaza Ali Khan and was permitted 
to seize possession of Chettupattu which had been asigned 
to him. In May Murari Rao beat a body of English troops 
that sallied out of Tiruvati and soon aftei-wa^xls, Ixdng 
joined by Shaikh Hhsan, succeeded in capturing tlie 
fort, which was ordered to be demolished. After this 
capture the French control over the Gingee count i.y be- 
came effective. The Chidambaram pagoda was seized 
from Mudamiah, as well as the neighbouring killas. Mu- 
tabir EFan of Ranjangudi seized Eravasanallur and seve- 
ral other places ; but the English and Muhammad Ali did 
Iheir bit of work. Their troops captured Tirupaci and 
slew its Amaldar, Muhammad Kama!, who was upholding 
French infiuence ; and Murtaza Ali could not take the Tiru- 
vannamalai fort; and on more than one occasion the 
troops had to retreat to Gingee. 

To go back to the operations round Trichinopoly: — 
The Mysore army had borne no part in the operations when 
the surrender and subsequent murder of Chanda vSahib 
occurred. His head was sent up as a trophy to Seringa- 
patam and hung up over the Mysore gate. Nanja Raja 
claimed Trichinopoly as we have seen; and Muhammad 


Reeords of Fort St George— Couu^ry C(yrre8p<mdencB, Military 
Department, 175S, pp. S8-39. 


( 10 ) 
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All was no longer able to conceal from the English his ille- 
gally formed agreement ; but he coolly declared that he had 
never intended to obseiwe the compact. At the same time 
he tried to deceive tlio Dalavay witli fresh promises that 
he would deliver up the town in two months and made over 
to him the revenues of the island of Siirang'am and the 
adjacent region. The result was that the Mysorean intei-- 
cepted supijlies to iiie iSawab^s garrison and the English 
troops, opened negotiations with Dupleix and tried 
his best to gain the fort ])y treaeheiy.^°‘" Bnt all Ins at- 
tempts were frustrated by the cleverness of Major Law- 
rence. 

Even in the previous October, IsTanja Raja, the Mysore 
Dalavay, had recalled his x>ayTuaster from, the camp of 
Muhammad Ali. In December th^^ Madras Council 
thought that it was now time to declare the Mysorean to 
be an open enemy. Captain Dalton made an assault on 
the Mysore camp under the north wall of Srirangam, but 
could not force an entry into the fortress temple ; and he 
retreated before an attack of the Mysore cavalry under 
Hari Singh. By the middle of Eebmary Nanja Raja 
wrote that as the Peshwa^s troops had began to advance 
against Mysore and as Devaraja, the chief Dalavay, had 
ordered hun to return to his state, he intended to march 
towards Mysore immediately and desired that the French 
and Murari should combine to prevent the Peshwa from 
further advancing into the Mysore coiilutiy and promised 
the French the subah of Arcot, retaining for himself Tri- 
chinopoly if he should succeed^^. 


(lOa) Tlie English victory at Bahnr checked the resolution of IKTanja 
Raja of dcSorjiiig openly for the Eronch. (Orme: X, pp. 257 — 58). 

(11) For a summary of the negotiations between Dupleix and Nanja 

Baja, sec Martincau, HI, pp. 310 et soq. The quasi-rupture between 
Nanja Baja and Murari Rao on one side and tiie English and Muham- 
mad Ali on the other, which b^an on the day after the capitulation 
of Law persisted. Lawrence had aOTeed, by a compromise to allow 
Wanja Ra^a to rcfmain under the w^ls of Triohmopoly, without par- 
ticipating in the militaiy operations on this side. Perhaps the My- 
soreans had been conciliatory only with the idea of entering the place 
With a strong force when the English should have gone away. Law- 
rence left Dalton willi a force stSdcieintly strong to repel an attack. 
But IsTanja Baja did not attack. A plan that he devised, to enter 
the town by a treason, opened the oyes of tiie English to the disposition 
of their fonaor allies. liawronee wanted to profit by the uncertainty 
that Btill prevailed among them; ihe Oouneil of MSwTras was of an- 
other opinion. Having at last learnt for certain that he would have 
^tbex Trichinopoly nor “mdeannite en tenant lieu.'' Nanja Baja 
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111 March there were no vigorous inoveiueiits on the 
part of the Mysoreans. But, on the other side, there was 
no co-operation between Captain Dalton, the commander 
of the garrison and Khaim ’cl-din Khan, the killedar of the 
fort ; and provisions were becoming scarce. In April Mu- 
hammad Ali was prevented from advancing south of the 
Coleroon, by a body of Murari Rao^s horse. A little later 
we hear that Muhammad Ali w^as pursued into the Tanjore 
country and that Murari Rao sent -reinforcements to the 
Mysore camp. It was only towards the end of May that 
Muhammad Ali reached Trichinopoly by a stratagem and 
inflicted a defeat on Nanja Raja’s troops. Meanwhile, 
Frencli troops had cap toed Chidambaram, Vriddhacha- 
lam and Kallakurichi and were enabled to control the 
entire region to the north of the Coleroon. 

In the middle of June the French were attacked and 
surprised in a night attack on their entrenchment at the 
French Rock. Nanja Raja was greatly irritated at this 
mishap, which is not referred to by Orme, and ‘toust 
have been a very minor aifair” according to Dodwell. 
Some days later, the French troops carried Khaludaimalai, 
about three miles from Trichinopoly ; and they were there- 
upon attacked by I-iawrence and the Naw’-ab^s troops and 
had to flee to Nanja Raja’s camp, abandoning all their 
cannon. In July Nawab Muhammad Ali and Lawrence 
proceeded to Tanjore fi*om w^hose ruler they obtained ab- 
out 1,000 horse, 5,000 foot and a lakh ofc' rupees. They also 
made ah alliance with the TondaiinEin of Pudukottab, the 
Marava chief of Ramnad and others. Both Dupleix and 
Nanja Raja intrigued with Raja Pratap Singh of Tanjore 
and made him vacillate in his alliance with the English. 
They threatened that his country w^ould be laid waste by 
Murari Rao ’s horse and bribed the Raja’s chief minister, 
Sakkoji, who succeeded in procuring the dismissal of 


declared himself at the same time against the English and Mutairunad 
Ali and made a brisk attack on them in Srirangaux (20tlx Ucoomber). 
He could not maintain himself there, hut twd days afterwards, he 
attacked another English party commanded by Dalton himself, to 
the east of Trichinopoly, on the bank of the Kaveri. The English 
Tf *wx<i appreciable loss, to the gates 

Nanja Raja, however, did not want to treat* with Dupleix before 
knowing as to how he shovdd act towards Muhammad Ali. On the 
7th| Decemher Dupleix announced to the Mysore vaJdl hia mas 
ter could have Ha friendship whenever he rraaxted it. 
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Manoji who was of service to the English and the Kawab. 
Pratap, Singh of Tan, lore was on the point of signing a 
treaty of alliance with the French when a signal defeat of 
the latter induced him to return back to his old alliance. 
In February 1753, Pratap Kingh recalled his cavalry from 
joining the English at Tiruvati. In May- June he was 
lissuaded by the Mysoreans from supplying the English 
army at Trieliinopoly with piuvisions. In July Mr. Palk, 
who was deputed to Tanjore, prevailed on him to declare 
himself openly and to order his troops to join the English 
under Lawrence who proceeded to Tanjore from Kunuan- 
darkoil to which he had marched. 


The French commander, Astruc, quarrelled with 
Nanja Raja and re-crossed the Ooleroon under pretence 
of Dupleix having recalled him. He was superseded by 
Brenier who fared no better than himself. Early m 
A.ugust IsTanja Raja’s troops captured some hoi^ses and 
cannon of Muhammad Ali. Nanja Raja wrote to Dupleix 
for reinforcements to encounter tlie combined forces of 
Muhammad Ali, Mano,ii and others. Dupleix was also 
seriously disconcerted by lack of money. On September 
21, Lawrence got a noteworthy triumph over the French 
between the Fr(‘n<'h Rock and the Sugar I^oaf Rock. Law- 
rence, in a lettei* to the Madras Council written on the 
day of the victory, said that the French were superior m 
numbers both in foot and horse and were entrenched in 
their position and fortified with strong breastworks. 
Astruc was taken prisoner and Lawrence himself was 
wounded in the arm. Lawrence expected that the Mysore 
Dalavay would now certainly give up the French cause. 
The French without the Dalavay counted as nothing. The 
enemy crossed over to th(^ island of Srirangam and vrere 
expected to retire soon beyond the Ooleroon. The Dala- 
vay was exj^ected to give up the French cause soon. 

In November, a paHy of the French under Mainville 
attempted a secret escalade upon the fort, with the possible 
connivance of the imx)Tisanod Astruc. The attempt was 
made without the knowledge of Nanja Raja or Murari 
Rao ; but when the French troops entered the gate after 
overcoming xhe 7 )i’etend©d resistance of the sentries who 
had been bribed, they posted no troops, hut overturned the 
guns on the rampa.rt iuto the ditch. The gate was not 
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piToperly secured and the English contrived to have it shut 
and to seize the powder and shot of the French party and 
fired against the men on the ramparts. About 400 men 
were captured including 9 French officers. It was 
believed that the English and Muhammad Ali must 
have laid a trap for the French ; but the attempt proved to 
being very near a success.^^ Wlien the news of the 
disaster reached Dupleix, he was drowned in the ocean 
of sorrow’ ’ ; and i^ondicherry came to be ^ ^unlike itself and 
wrapped in darkness.’’ The year 1753 thus closed with 
the deepest gloom prevailing in Pondicherry and in the 
mind of Dupleix. 

It was also openly felt in Pondicherry that the situa- 
tion was very bad. European protests against the high- 
handedness of Dupleix increased. On the other hand, at 
Madras the complaint was frequently heard that the 
Nawab and the poligars were very dilatory in provisioning 
Trichinopoly. The Nawab was not able to collect enough 
revenues to fulfil his contract and to pay the expenses of 
the English troops which amounted to nearly a lakh of 
rupees per month. It was feared that if the English did 
not bear all these burdens, the French would get hold of the 
Carnatic, though their troops behaved but ill in njost of the 
engagements. Murari Rao ’s men were among the best 
The ^7awab’s tioops and the Mysoreans “‘took up much 
room but did nothing. ’ ’ The Nawab was advised to make 
peace with all the coimtry powers. The Mysore vakil told 
the Giovemor that his master could not treat openly for an 
understanding mth the English for fear of offending the 
French, while the Nawab insisted that he could also do 
nothing in camp and even empowered the Governor in 
Council to treat with the Mysore vakil.^^ 


(12) Orme Mss. India, III, 2C, contains a copy of letter from Lt. X 

Harrison, dated IStb. DeoemliOT, 1763, and containing a short acoonnt 
of tho attempted escalade of the 27th Hov., with the number of pri- 
soners, killed etc., The Orme CollecHcn of Mss., p. 285. BurhannM- 
din attributes the initial treachery to an officer of Muhammad Ah 
and the credit of the victory to Khairu'd-din Khan. He says that 
"the lamentations of 472 Frangs served as the musical instrument 
fox their happy rejoicing.^' 

(13) *‘The King of Mysore demands Trichinopoly ; the Nawab will 
agree to anything but that. Tho Nawab cert^nly has no right to 
cede Trichinopoly, and it should not be done except of absolute neces- 
sity. The King would give very advantageous terms, including the 
repa 3 TO 6 nt of the Nawab ’s debt to tho Company. Will do everything 
possible to find a mididle course, although the cession of Trichinopoly 
would probably not affect the Company's investmeoit at Saleaiij aa 



h—Prelmvnaries to and the Treaty of Pondicherry, 


The English feared that even if peace could be made 
with the country powers, the reckoning with the French 
would certainly be very difficult. The Nawab had em- 
powered the Council to treat mth Dupleix and the Council 
had proposed tliat the basis of peace should Ix' the recogni- 
tion of Muhainmad Ali as the Nawab and also the security 
of the ruler of Tanjore. Dupleix replied to this that it 
would give all the advant^es to the English and put for- 
ward a proposal for holding a conference. The Madras 
Council were doubtful of the sincerity of Dupleix wishes 
for peace, suspected that the suggested conference was 
probably intended to create suspicion among the allies of 
the Nawab and inquired of the French Governor in return 
as to what his alternative proposals were. The Engli&li 
were, however, certain that Dupleix assuredly had managed 
to strengthen his position in spite of great odds, 
larly in finance. They thus described what they considered 
to he the source of Dupleix ’s attitude : ' ^ For the last thi*ee 
years Dupleix lias been repeatedly brought very low, but 
has prefen-ed any alternative to entering into a Treaty; 
the recruits he receives from Europe are doubled by the 
drafts he takes out of the French shipping. Six months 
ago his expenditure was believed to have amounted to 120 
lakhs ; and this seems to indicate that he is receiving sup- 
port from the State, and not merely from the Company. 
Moreover when he is grasping at the government of the 
country from CVpe Comorin to Point Palmyras, how can 
he be content to share in a free commerce with other na- 
tions ? On the contrary, once he has secured the Carnatic, 
he will proceed to the conquest of other parts of India.*’ 
(Separate Despatch from Thomas Saunders etc., to the 
Company. Fort St. George, October 29, 1763, p. 212). 


tlLat would mako ilic Kin^ as film a friend to the EnghsJi as an Etas- 
tern Prince can 1)6 (Dodwall: The Mad/ras J>espatohie3 1744 — 65: 
pi. 212) See *The Idea of a treaty for India, » drawn at the request of 
Lord Holdemease in Jaiiy.,1764'^ (Onne Mbs. India in vliich 

Onae iflsiets on 4 points for a stable pea?©. 
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We do not have any details cf Nawab Muhammad 
All movements for 1754, except that hTaiija Raja and 
Muraii Rao were disheai'tened on account of successive 
defeats and were pa.‘eparing to depart for their respecth^e 
homes. Negotiations took place at Madras in Januaiy 
1754 between the English and the French. But the Con- 
ference had to break up. x\.iianda Ranga Pillai’s Diary 
sliows an extensn'e gap from Becember 8, 1753 to ft ep tern : 
ber 8, 1754, due presumably to the entire disappeai‘e nee 
of one volume of the original Mss. We are driven to 
rely upon the information contained in the records of the 
English and the French vuth respect to the projects for 
mutual accommodation. In the Project of an Agreement 
between the English and French East India (Companies, 
delivered to Du vela er, dated November 8, 1753,^^ wo find 
tjae following : — 

1. Muhammad Ali Khan shall be recognised as the 
Nawab of Arcot by both the Companies. The French 
shall never support the cause of any rival either directly 
or indirectly. Chanda Sahib 's family must not be allowed 
to remain at Pondiclierry or in any other I^rench settle- 
ment. The Nawab shall protect the Companies in the 
possession of their terntories, 

. 2. The Yiceroy of the Deccan, the Nawab of Arcot 
and the King of Tanjore shall be invited to accede to this 
agreement; and on the Nawab 's doing so, all places in the 
province of Arcot hi the possession of cither Company 
shall be restored to him, except their ancient possessions 
and the PoonamaUee country, ViUiyanallur and Yaluda- 
vur (See article 4). 

3. The Bahur fort shall be pulled down and its terri- 
tory restored to the Moors. 

' ' 4, The French shall hold Pondicherry with its ancient 

territories and the districts of Villiyanailur and Yaluda- 
- vur and the English shall extend their territories in the 
PoonamaUee country to the same degree as the French 
theirs round Pondicherry. 


(14) Public n^atches from England, Vol. 57, pp.303-308 (Copy 6 
pp.) also Military Despatclies from England Vol. I, pp. 71-77 (Copy 
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It is also interesting to note here the Memorial of 
Obsoi'vations on the English Ih'oject by the French Ooiri' 
paxiy, February 4, 1754.^^ 

“The French Company are willing to make sacrifices 
to secure peace on the (Coromandel Coast, but cannot agree 
to the English project as it contains provisions which in- 
jure the dignity of the French. They have been obliged 
therefore to draw up a new j>i*ojeet. This meinoiial is 
intended to show the defects of the English project. The 
stipulation in the English project, ai*ticle 1, that neither 
Company should interfere in Moorish disputes, should 
form the basis of the agreement. Under aidicles 1 and 2 
of the English project, the ISTavs ab of Ai'cot could jirevent 
the Company's forces being withdrawn into tlieii* territor- 
ies merely by refusing to accede ; and as tlie English con- 
trol the ]SI awab tliey would remain masters of peace or war 
in defiance of the treaty. The other stipulation in the 
articles that troops shall withdraw^ into their respective 
territories, is a very inconvenient course in as much as it 
involves an instantaneous siirronder of all conquests with- 
out any assurance from tlie Moorish Princes that they will 
accede to the treaty. The stipulation in ai’ticle 3 causes 
much oUencG, Why should the French alone be asked to 
surrender their conquesis to the Nawab, while the Nawab 
is not boimd to surrender the prisoners and guns taken 
from them? This is an unheard of stipulation, and the 
French will certainly iieitlu r cease hostilities nor give up 
Uingee until the return of their prisoners and ai’tillery is 
agreed to. The stipulations regarding the use of good 
ofiiees by the English are unbecoming. As to article 5, 
regarding recognition of Muhammad Ali Khan as the 
Kawab of Arcot, this is dii'Gctly contrary to the principle 
of non-interference. It is the Yicoroy of the Deccan or 
the Mughal Emperor, and not the Companies, who should 
determine which Indian Prince is the lawful Kawab of 
Arcot. Whatever the right may be possession is a clear 
matter. So the only Kawab which Companies as traders 
should recognize is the reigning Kawab. Consequently so 
long as Muhammad Ali Khan continues as Kawab the 
French will not attempt to revenge their wrongs upon him 
But in case he should be dispossessed, neither Company 

(15) PuiUo Despatches from Ev^landj Vol. 57, pp. 385-339. (CJopy 
of tranBlation. 35 pp.) j traoslatioTi also in Muitarp Despatches from 
'Bngla'od, Vol I^pp. 87-101. 
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shall attempt to reinstate him. If the English insist on a 
continuance of war, the French would rather continue to 
fight !Muhamniad Ali Khan than any other prince on his 
behalf. If Muhammad Ali Khan were dispossessed, it 
would no doubt be advantageous to the French, but the 
English would find their advantage in escaping from a war 
which otherwise they would have to carry on against the 
French and all the Country Powers. The French Com- 
pany mean Muhammad Ali by the Nawab of Areot, but 
his name should not occur in a treaty that is to be commu- 
nicated to other Ooimtry Powers. Similarly the name of 
Chanda Sahib should also be omitted. As a strong proof 
of their good disposition towards Muhammad Ali they 
have agreed to surrender Gringee etc., and they cannot 
make- any more concessions. As regards the 10th article of 
the English project^ how far the French are anxious for 
peace may be clearly seen from the sacrifice they are ready 
to make in surrendering such important places as Masuli- 
patam and Divi Island to the Moors, in exclusion of all 
other European nations. But the French cannot admit 
the English claim to the Bivi Island. No titles have ever 
been produced and the French hold a letter from the G-ov- 
emor of Madras to the Subahdar of the Beccan applying 
for a grant of it. The terms used regarding Masulipatam 
in the English project are too obscure to pass. The French 
can make no further concessions for peace than the surren- 
der of these two places.^’ 

The following is the project of a convention between 
the Enghsh and the French East India Companies receiv- 
ed from Buvelaer:!® (February 12, 1754). 

1. The Country Powers should be invited to ratify the 
convention. 

2. Both the Companies should renounce both now and 
in future any Moorish or Indian dignity which might 
give its officers authority over the possessions of the Coun- 
try Powers. 

3. TPhe Kawab of the Carnatic should consent to treat 
the Compaaiies impartially. 


(16) ’ Public Despatches from England, Vol. 57. 
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4. Both the Coinpaaieti should retain an equal extent 
of possessions. 

5. There was a secret and separate article attached to 
this proposal that in no ease Gingee should be evaeuated 
till all French pcisotners and guns taken should fiave been 
given up. The English protested against the claun to the 
Northern Sai'kars and against the oinissuni oC the names 
of Muhammad Ali and Chanda Sahib. 

The English observations on this project tell us that 
they could not admit the French proposal to retain a large 
territory round Masulipatam whose revenues would en- 
able them to cirish their rivals, and also that the recession 
of Masulipataiu alone would lie nothing so long as the 
French held the country around. Unless the French are 
wiUing to confee themselves to their imeient limits, the wax 
might as well go oli. hloieover, the intentional onuosion of 
the names of Muhammad Ali and Chanda Sahil) through- 
out the project was explained in a frivolo'us manner in the 
project. 

To go back to the military movements : — The French 
relations with the country powers were not satisfactory 
for the greater part of the year 1754. Their negotiations 
with Mysore were specially so. When they advised Nanja 
Raja, the Mj^sore Dalavay, to return to his own state, 
he said that he would never leave Srirangam till he should 
have gpt hold of Trichinopoly. Godeheu was in a delicate 
situation. The Mysoi'e "Dalavay protested that Godeheu 
had agreed, without his knowledge, on the three months’ 
truce with the English and with Muhammad Ali, that the 
English troops were being gathered at Trichinopoly daily 
while the French troops were being recalled. Godeheu 
assured him that the English could do him no injury dull- 
ing the truee^^. 

The truce was to have originally commenced from the 
11th October 1754. Major Lawrence wrote from his camp 
on October 6, that Salabat Jang had written to MnhaTnmad 
Ali, assuring him that he would be confirmed as the Nawab 
of the Carnatic and had also sent another letter to the My- 
sore Dalavay with orders that he should return home and 

(17) The proviaioual treaty, accordiiig to a Idacfrras letter of October 
26, 1750, Mttvod tlie JStigrltsh frewa being cut off frota Tinojadiiopoly satia 
the Soixtii by the Preach. 
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not distrub the llTawab. Ranga Pillai, the Diarist of Pon- 
dicheny, lamented that when Raza Sahib came to offer 
congratulations to Godeheu on his name-day, November 4, 
1754, he was received with a salute of 21 guns, an honour 
that implied that the Nawabs woi'o still the rulers of the 
coimtiy and the French wca*e only their servants. He wrote 
that ever since 1749-50, the French had been the virtual 
masters and tlie Arcot people had been luider thtiin, and 
now by treating Raza Saliib as though he was still Nawab 
and Master, Godeheu had cast away half the glory that the 
French had acquired. 

As for Nawab Muhammad Ali, he had, first of all, 
great trouble from Murari Rao. A Fort St. George Des- 
patch of November 10, 1754, says that the Nawab and the 
Rajah of Tan j ore had made an agreement witli Murari Rao 
that he should leave the French and go home for which 
Tanjore would pay him 3 lakhs and the Nawab would give 
him certain grants. The agreement was made some time 
back ; but Murari Rao was very dilatory in his retirement, 
marching only vcuy slowly and raising contiibutions on the 
way. He was, on the date of the Despatch, at Point* ; and 
it was doubtful whether he would continue his further 
retirement. Murari Rao had offered to join the English 
for li lakhs a month ; but this was more than they could 
afford. However, as the French owed him 9 lakhs and un- 
less the Mysoreans should find the money, the Maratha 
would not get reconciled with the French people. Murari 
wished that the English would guarantee his treaty with 
Muhammad Ali; but ^*as Eastern princes make such terms 
in adversity as they never mean to observe in prosperity”, 
the Presidency held that they should try to avoid doing so. 

Murari Rao harried the villages on his march and 
carried off the cattle. Abdul W ahab Khan, a brother of 
Muhammad Ali, who was in charge o f Arcot and the neigh- 
bouring country, was powerless to check the Maratha. 
Murari Rao complained to Godeheu that he had ordered 
his men not to touch French teiTitory at all and had trusted 
in Dupleix^s words about the stipulated sum due to him. 

Nanja Raja himself advised Godeheu that he should 
have the Dutch and the Danes as mediators, when discuss- 
ing peace terms with the English and that he should pro- 
duce the parwanas given by Muzaffar Jang, Salabat Jang 
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and Chanda Sahib, as against the grants to the English' 
made by Nasir Jang and Ghaziu’d-dm Khan, adding that 
“if you treat with the English without mediators, the 
matter will not be settled for centuries/' The despatch 
from GoA^ernor Saunders to the English Company, dated 
Januaiy 12, 1755, says iliat at first Godoheu declined lo 
conclude any provisional treaty, sa>dng he had advice from 
France, of April 10, tliat Lord Holdemesse had told the 
Duke of Mii*epoix tlmi no treaty <'oiihl be negoiiatod in 
India and that the (^nnpaiiies were issuing orders to that 
effect Later, in oixler to ]>ring matters to a crisis, Saun- 
ders proposed a tnice (depondemt on a provisional treaty) 
to continue till oi*ders wei‘e received from Europe ; and 
Palic and Vansittavi, were sent in a private capacity to 
finnish any necessaiy explanations and to require a posi- 
tive answei* in 1hr(‘e days, 'fhe ])r(>posals were accepteil, 
and when digested i'n1o regular form, were signed. The 
truce was piroelaiined on the 1st of January 1755. ‘‘The 
main considerations for inaldng a tmce are the infinite su- 
periority of the Ih’ench forces, their great influence with 
the country pf *wors, and the iinpossilnlity of a mere trading 
compan.y to Ix^ar all (‘xpens(‘s of wav. TF war had conti- 
nued, the French, by means of their cavalry, could have 
protected their own territoi ies and raided ours also ; where- 
as we might have lost our own distiicis in attempting to 
seize theirs. Further the revenues remaining in the 
Jlawab's power will probably enable him to reduce his 
debt. ’ ' The con clu sion of the truce was expected to revive 
the investments at Madi*ns, Fort St. David and Salem and 
to increase the demand for imports from Europe, All 
troops except the necessary garrisons in the country forts 
could be called m and their batta stopped; and the sepoys 
coTild be quartered in the Kawab's territories at his ex- 
pense/® 


(18) Dodw^l — Calender of the Madras Dfspeetehes 1744-B5: (pp. 

252-3). Soe also tbe Conpultaitioia of "the MaAma Oounoil, dated 6tii. 
DeoemiieT, 1754; the letters of Mossra. Palb and Vansittart to Saun- 
ders, dated 14th and 16th Daesmber, and the Oonisultation of the CJoun- 
cxl of the 22nd December (Diarj and Consultation Book of 1764^ Mali- 
twr^. Derptituent) . 



e — Military Operatimis on hehalf of the Nawai — 1755-57. 

The more stable did the position of Muhammad Ali 
become, the more marked wej'e the honours that were paid 
by the Pondicherry authorities to Chanda Sahib’s son. 
G-odeheu wanted to treat the French Nawab as if he were 
a real power; and we learn from the Diarist that the Com- 
mission of thetlu'ee Cbu'ncillors, with Baifhelcin} at their 
head, to whom the C-overnor’s powers were cut trusted in 
the five weeks of interregnum between Grodeheu’s depar- 
ture and the arrival of Duval de Leyrit, the new Governor, 
continued to pay honours to Raja S^ib which Ranga Pillai 
would not at all countenance. 

Letters received at Pondicherry in the previous week, 
i.e., about the 18th of March, reported the caplure of Ma- 
dura by Muhammad Ali and his intention to march his 
troops against the Setnpati with the aid of the Raja of Tan- 
jore and the Tondaiman of Pudukottah, and the flight of 
Mandumiyan (orMantimiyan — Mayana*?) to the Setupati 
and the imprisonment of his wife and family in the Madura 
fort. Madura was plundered by Muhammad Ali EZhan’s 
people ; and when Dusaussaye remonstrated with the Eng- 
lish at the Trichinopoly fort that they should not help 
Muhammad Ali Khan to capture Madura and Tinruwelly 
or to attack the Setupati, they agreed to withdraw their 
troops within a week, but quietly ordered their advance to 
Timievelly, as soon as they had sent the French comman- 
dant back to Srirangam. The Setupati now offered to 
submit to the Kawab and apologised for his conduct dur- 
ing the war in siding with Chanda Sahib and even offered 
to cede two settlements on the sea-coast of his country op- 
posite to Ceylon, which would greatly facilitate the English 
communications vdth the Tinnevelly country; and Colonel 
Heron attacked the representative of Alam Khan the 
lieutenant of Chanda Sahib in the Madura country, in the 
fortress of Koilgudi, a strong pagoda situated about 8 
miles to the east of Madura, to which he fled for protection. 
Mir Sahib, the killedar of Eravasanallur TElavanasur), 
negotiated secretly with Muhammad Ali for the lease of his 
fort, as from him, for a period of 10 or 12 yearSr 
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Nanja Raja, the Mysore DalaTay, persisted in Ms 
blundering endeavotii's to obtain possession of Trichino- 
poly till about the middle of April, when he left for Serin- 
gapatam by the positive injunction of his elder brother, 
Deva Raja, on account of a very serious domestic danger. 
■\^en he depai'ted, he left the French in possession of the 
island of Srirangam, the revenues of which had been for- 
mally given up by Nawab Muhammad Ali to the Mysorean. 

An expedition had, in the meanwhile, been undertaken 
imdei* the command of Col. Heron into the Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries, to collect the dues from the poligars. 
Heron was helped by the Marava chief of Rainnad with a 
body of 3,000 lueu and sovei*al pieces of cannon undei' bis 
brother and wdth a free passage through his country. He 
promised to use his influence with the other poligars and 
pressed the Fniglish to build settlements in his dominions. 
This roused the hostility of the rulers of Tan j ore and Pu- 
dukottah ; and Manoji, the Tanjore general, who had been 
personally affronted by the Marava, raised forces and 
threatened to march in to the latter ’s country. Under these 
circumstances, the English had to pacify the Tanjore Raja 
and the Tondaiman, to break off all negotiations with the 
Marava chief and to insist that he should return all the dis- 
tricts that he liad taken illegally from the Raja of Tanjore 
and from the Nawab. 

Heron’s expedition to the south was questioned by 
the new French Governor, He Lcyiit, who had succeeded 
Godeheu, in the last week of March, because it was held to 
be a breach of the truce made with Godehexi, by which the 
Bouthem distiicts were claimed by the French in virtue of 
various rights derived from Chanda Sahib and from the 
Halavay of Mysore. The Mysoreans were even suspected 
to aim at the rendering of active assistance to the rebellious 
poligars against tlus English. So, early in April, Heron 
was ordoi'ed to “r otum to Trichinopoly without any delay, 
from which he was to send soon afterwards, two detax’i- 
ments to comp, el the poligars of that district to settle their 
accounts. Even when Heron had received the orders to 
return to Tiiehinopoly, he had turned aside, at the request 
of Mahfuz Khan, to attack Puli Tevar in his fort, as that 
pohgar was the only one who had not yet submitted. But 
finding that he could not take that place even with the help 



of heavy ^ns, Heron returned to Madura, and subse- 
quently to Ti'ichinopoly, in June 1755, having lost a part 
of his baggage in a surprise attack by the Kallars in the 
Nattam Pass. An official inquiry was hold on Heron's 
conduct. He was suspended from his seat on thc' C'oimcil 
and tried by a court martial. 

The Hawab, Muhammad Ali, entered Arcot in triumph 
with English troops as his escort, about the end of August; 
but as the Arcot poligars were in heavy arrears of tribute 
to him, he requested the English Government for military 
assistance and was urged, in rdurii, to transfer the man- 
agement of certain coimtiaes to the Company. Tl'o Nawab 
objected to this course on the ground of the loss of dignity 
that he would incur thereby. The Madras Select Commit- 
tee finally agreed to accept Ponneri and Pedipattu, where 
the Company's fine cloths were woven and which were 
worth about 30,000 pagodas a year, on the same terms as 
Chingleput, in addition to orders for eight lakhs of rupees 
on the renters of the Arcot countiies, payable in two instal- 
ments. The Nawab also promi sed to settle the Company’s 
share of the rent before he gave any cotvle to the renters, 
many of whom were expected to be selected from the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Madras, and thei-e fore amenable to the 
pressure of the English officials. The Nawab also pro- 
mised to give the English half the revenues of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, though nothing could be expected from them 
immediately on accoiuit of the cost of the troops that were 
still in the field against the poligars of those re^ons ; while 
the other half of the amount of the tributes paid by all the 
poligars under him was to go to him. An English agent 
and Member of the Secret Committee, William Pereival, 
was to accompany the Nawab and be present at all his 
transactions with tlie poligars and their valdls and to re- 
ceive the Company's half of the tribute. The Nawab 's 
government was in an unsettled condition. Half the pro- 
vince was in Ereneh hands and several prominent ki ledars 
claimed independence of the Nawab on one ground or an- 
other, the most notable among them being Murtaza Ali 
Khan of Yellore. 


(19) Piffot showed much personal spite in the eondemufition of Horoji 
(Orjne O, V. 28 I (1). 
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About Murtaza Ali Khan, Governor Saunders wrote 
to the Company that he had “the address to murder two 
Nawabs and go unpunished, and was an artful dangerous 
man who could not be trusted, but sliould not be made into 
an The Nawiib's eonditiom waS veiy distressing 

his debts were great and the English were his only help. 
For the sake of the Nawab^'s revenues the English troops 
had' to keep the held longer than was originally intended. 
The Southoiii Poligars who used to pay considerable sums 
as peshkasli to Tricliinopoly, first refused to pay their tri- 
butes, thougii they aclmowl edged that -they held their 
fiefs by virtue of the Nawab's farmms. The English 
were careful lo arrange that th(i trlbiitevS should be paid to 
Colonel Heron and to the Nawab's representative jointly 
and should })e applied to the payment of his debts to the 
Company. 

The poligars of the Areot country were indebted to the- 
English Government and similar measures were needed to 
be taken with them. Abdul Wahab Khan, a brother of 
Muhammad Ali, wdi'o was in charge of the Areot country, 
applied for help in the collection of peshJeash from the 
feudatories of his charge. But as he was suspected of ap- 
plying his collections for his own private use, Governor 
Pigot, who h<ad succeeded Haunders in the middle of J anu- 
ary, resolved not to send him any help till the Nawab should 
come up from the south ; and that would be only after the 
Madura expedition should be over. 

In addition to these troubles, there were frequent dis- 
putes owing to complaints made both by the French and by 
the Kawab, of villages liaviug been seized illegally by both 
sides after the suspension of arms. Saunders and Gode- 
heu had agreed to appoint commissaries for the purpose 
of arbitrating as to the disputed villages. The latter met 
early in February 1756, but the inquiry was protracted and 
the English siisptCHded that the French seemed disposed to 
protract matters in order to keep possession, as long as 
possible, of villages that they had no right to. Soon after- 
wai’ds, the Nawab p;roceeded towards Axcot escorted by 
English troops under Captain Poller and made a grand 
enfiy into his capital on August 21. A week later he 
arrived at M ad\’aa, whi le a- part of the British troops stayed 
on behind at Areot. He requested military assist^^pcc to 
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enforce his claims on the Areot poligars ; and Major Kill- 
Patrick was sent with a force to assist him. Even then 
G-ovemor Pigot urged the^Nawab to transfer the manage- 
ment of certain districts to the Company. The ISTawab 
vigorously objected to this proposal, on the score of the loss 
of dignity that would ensue to him. But he agreed to re- 
trench his expenses in order to pay oft the Company’s 
debt2». 

One remarkable feature about Muhammad All’s march 
to Areot is noticed by Ranga Pallai. The Nawab’s troCps 
never resorted to plunder on their march . Wherever they 
halted, they sent word of assurance to the local amaldar 
that they would not plunder the inhabitants, nor tread 
down their crops so that no complaint might afterwards be 
made; and the people thereabout are saying that they 
have never before seen troops march so quietly and they 
are astonished at it. These troops are under complete 
discipline” (entry for Aug. 11, 1755.) 

Ranga Pillai also notes the respect shown to Muham- 
mad Ali at Madras, his stay in Louis Madeiros’ Crarden 


(20) Aa ftfreemont waa now arrirad at to the folloiring: effect: ''The 

Ckmimittee finally agresed to acc^t the countries of Poneri and Pedi- 
pmtoo (where Ihe'Cojmpany^s fine cloths are madie) which are worth 
about M,000 pagodas a jeaa- on the same terms as Ohingleput, wi^ 
orders for 8 lakte of rupees on the renters of the Arcot countries, pay- 
able half in Hay and half in September, 1756; the renta of 
andt Fedipatoo for the current year are to go to the Nawab. In order 
to secure for the Gompanpr a proportionate share of the rents at which 
the Arcot countries may an future be let out, the Nawab has promised 
to report when any countries are about to be leased, so that the Com- 
pany's share may be settled before tbe cowle is given; and, as much 
of ther Arcot coimtrieB is leased by the principal inhabitants of Mad- 
ias. by whom a great part of the 8 lakhs is to be paidi, etxpect get 

orders for a larger sum neixt year." "The Nawab has also pro- 
mised: — the revenues of Madura and Tinnovolly (but he expects 
nothing at present owing to the cost of troops to subdue the rebels), and 
half the tribute paid by all the poligars under him. In order to make 
sure of accurate infoi'ination about the settlements niade with the 
Arcot poligars, hai?KJ appointed! William Pcrcival (a member of the 
Committee) to accompany the Nawab and be present at all transactions 
with the poligars or their vakils, and to receive the Company's hall 
of their tribute. He will also control the expenditure involved in the 
expedition. (Uespateh from Figot to the Secret Committee, dated 
rtrt' St. Ceorgo October 27, 1755). 

Prom this Despatch we further learn that the government of the 
Hkwab Was very unsettled, for at least half the province of Arcot 
was in French hands and this fact diminished both his credit and re- 
venue-; while several kiledars claimed to be independent of his control, 
tbe chief of them being, of course,. Murtana Ali ’KTigrt, 
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(tlie present Government Plouse Garden in Mount Road), 
and a display of fireworks and otJier entertain eineiits in 
Ins honour. The Diarist also says that Muhammad Ali 
was to be given an allowance and desired to remain at Mad- 
ras, and that he was much dejected, as his amaldars had 
been directed not to do any act of authority without orders 
from the English who had sent their own people, to Arcot 
and other places. The Diarist heard at Pondicheri’y that 
Muhammad Ali had agi'eed to accept Rs. 240,000 from 
Yachama Nayak of Venkatagiri, two lakhs from the 
Damarla Poligar of Kalahasti, inclusive of darhar expen- 
ses, and a lakh and a half from the Raja of Karveti (or 
Bommarajapalayam) — all these smns having to be paid at 
Madras by the sowcai's. Also Murtaza Ali Khan of Vel- 
lore had agreed to pay a lakh of inipees, and supply 500 
troopers and 200 horse. The killedar of Satghar had set- 
tled for Rs. 50,000. Muliammad Ali was able to collect or 
settle these sums, witliout any complaint ; nobody could 
question his title ; and on December 7, the English flag at 
Arcot was replaced by that of the Nawnb. The Fori was 
named Muhammad Nur (Muhammadpur) j andtheNawab 
himself was to be henceforth called Dmdat-ul-Mulk, Siraj- 
ud-Daula Bahadur Dilawar Jang (entries for December 
6th and 19th). Ranga Pillai expressed a doubt whether 
the countries of the poligars were worth the amounts sti- 
pulated for them ; but he admired the Nawab as ‘*one who 
behaves calmly niid discreetly, without precipitation/’ : 
and he attributed this assurance on the pari of Muhamrimd 
Ali to the great power of the Marathas, to the Peshwafs 
victoiy over Sala])at Jtuig and Mui'ari Rao’s over-running 
the countr}’" of Adoni, as these factors helped much to 
strengthen the position of the Kawab. 

Thus the year 1755 closed with Muhammad Ali trium- 
phantly and securely settled at Arcot and his flag flying in 
the place of the English flag not only at Arcot but even over 
the forts of Kaveripakkam and Timiri ; though he hiinself 
was prostrated by a severe illness, as a consequence of eat- 
ing betel sent to \nm by the w^idow of Safclar Ali Khan of 
Vellore,' according to the rumour recorded by the Dkudst. 
Killpatrick finished the buBhi<‘.ss of foi'eing Ban gam 
Yachama Naik to obedience within a month and also the 
Raja of Karveti within an cquf'Hy short, time. The Eng- 
lish army returned to Arcot in January 175<>: and the r<^ 
ductiofn of. the minor poligars was - left to the Ka-wab'gf 
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comitry troops. Now Killpatrick iiiao-'cliod on 'VelIoi*(^ to- 
wards the end of January. Governor Pigot wJio had sent 
him additional troops, now got a letter of remonstrance 
from De Leyrit, disp,uting* the Nawah 's claim of suzei'ii i uiy 
over Vellore and threatening t(> oppose che Plngiish Oon.i- 
panj’s intervention in its affairs. The English captair. 
^Yas even informed by the KSelect (Committee at Madras 
that, if the French should marcli to the help of JMurtaza 
Ali — information having been received that 300 French 
and 300 sepoys had left Pondicherry in the course of Janu- 
ary 1756 — ^he might summon them to retire and if they re- 
fused, might proceed to attack them. Murtaza Ali’g 
vakil made oveidures with the English at Madras for an 
accommodation; and Robert Oi*me was sent to negotiate 
with him on account of his knowledge of the Muhammadan 
language. The faujdar (Murtaza Ali) now agreed to pay 
one laldi of pagodas if the English troops should retire; 
and the Select Committee at once ratified and returned 
the agreement to him. Meanwhile, Orme’s arrival in- 
duced the faujdar to hope that better terms could be had 
and he thereupon refused -to fulfil his agreement and re- 
fused to treat with anyone but Orme.^^ The f auj dar would 
not listen to all to Ornie’s remonstrances; and the latter 
had to return to Madras without having (effected an imder- 
standiiig; and all the while, a body of 700 French moTi and 
1,500 sepoys lay threateningly beWeeu Gingeo and Chet- 
tupattu, some 35 miles from Vellore. 

In the Southern Carnatic, Mahfuz Khan who was the 
Nawab’s deputy, delayed the payment of his balance of 
over a lakli and a quarter of mpees on the pretext of very 
heavy expenses incurred by him in defending the country 
against the poligars. 

Murtaza Ali of Vellore, Nazir Muhammad Khan of 
Chettupattu and Abdul Rahman, Mir Sahib, of ElavanasTir 
were the only chiefs who remained practically indc^p, on- 
dent of Nawab Muhammad Ali. Mir Sahib threatened 
to call in the French, if any troops should be sent against 
him. The English felt that it was not safe to attempt to 
reduce these chiefs so long as a French army was in their 


(21) ' A lefctto of Onnei, dated Mai’oli let, 1756, describee how Murtaza 

was tricked out of more tlraii <1 la^s of! rupees by Dupleix and 
how hm ovm zaissxm to Vdloxe failed, (^Orme M«8. 0, F. 17 (1104), 
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neighbourhood. They advised the Nawab to make a gene- 
ral defensive allianco elfered by the Nawab of Ciiddapah. 
The English claiined that, under the proiisional treaty of 
1754, they were- entitled to assist Muhammad Ali to eoilect 
the tributes due from the poligars dependent on the Niza- 
mat (subah) of Arcot. The Freiieh contended that only 
the Nizam, Salabat Jang, could say propcidy who was the 
Nawab of Arcot. The French correspondence on the sub ■ 
jeet is contained in the Military Sundry Books of the Mad- 
ras Records. De Leyrit contended further that the truce 
of (jodeheu was confined only to the Oaimatic and that, 
while the French wore at liboidy to help Bnlabat Jang In 
the Deccan, the English might not, naturaDy m their turn, 
help M uliammad Ali in the south. The English naturally 
said that this argument would justiiy their inunediate in- 
terference in the Deccan as against Bussy. On this point 
hung the plans projected by the hladras Ooimcil in consul - 
ration with the Bombay Committee for an expedition into 
the Deccan to destroy French influence at Salabat Jang’s 
oourt.^ 

The Nawab realised more than he spent in the matter 
of the peshlcash of the Arcot poligars. He consented to 
make advances of money for repairs to the coimtry forts 
and hence tlie (kanpany was freed from such expenses. 
The Arcot country remained quiet for the time and the 
Nawab planned to send the newly entertained horse and 
foot to Madura nUd Tinnerelly where the siimu-ion was 
still troublesome. For the current year 1755-56, the Nawab 
gave these two districts to the Company as he was not able 
to discharge his proTnises in full. Tinnevelly wa,s rented 
to Titarappa Mudali for 3 years at an average of 12 lakhs 
of pagodas, hfdC of which was to be paid to Company. 

In May and June 175C while the Company were try- 
ing to let out the Madura country also, news came of the 
request of Salabat J ang who had dismissed Bussy, for 
assistance from the English. Subsequently news arrived 
of the revolution in Bengal. Killpatrick was sent over to 


(22) Tlie Froneh bfUMVl all thear pretonthms on Salabat Jaugr's right 
to the mbahdari of the Deccan, but he was supported by nothing but 
French arras. This right was not adtoisstilde, as the English held, 
in the face of the fact that, on Nasix Jnng's death the Mughal emperor 
liad appointed Ghaziu'd-dm Khan tind then his son, Shahabu'd-din 
Khah as the suU^ahdar, 
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Bengal about the middle of July; while the French sent a 
body of troops under Law, by way of Masulii>atam, to join 
Bussy at Hyderabad where he was resisting Salabat Jang. 

The greater part of the English troops remained at 
Arcot until the Bengal < xpedition was prepared. The 
French aimy likewise retired from the neighbourhood of 
Arcot t-o Grin^ee and Pondicherry. Mahfuz Khan com- 
plained that the poligar*s of Tinnevelly were becoming re- 
bellious and a body of sepoys under the redoubtable Sepoy- 
Captain, Yusuf Khan, was sent to assist him. Yusuf 
Khan was successful, but could not be recalled owing to 
the suspicious conduct of Mahfuz Khan, who stopped at 
Madura, turned out the Company’s sepoys from its foif 
and admitted a partisan of its old governor Mayana. 
Mahfuz Khan put foiward some pretext justifying his 
action ; and Captain Caillaud the British Commandant at 
Trichinopoly, was authorised to pay 2 lakhs towards the 
arrears of his discharged troops and to see that the fort of 
Madura was given into the charge of Yusuf Khan and that 
Mahfuz Khan accompanied these troops to Trichinopoly. 

A Despatch from the Madras Council to ti\e Select 
Committee of the Directors informs us that the countries 
mortgaged in the Arcot ProAonce were let out for rent by 
the Company and comprehended Chinglepet, Oovelong, 
Manimangalam and the Seven Maganams. It was feared 
that the amount payable by Titarappa Mudali would be 
swallowed up by the half ^are to be paid to the Nawab 
and by the pa 3 mient of the sepoys under Mahfuz Khan and 
Yusuf Khan. Madura could not as yet be rented owing 
to the disturbed condition that prevailed in it, consequent 
on the Towdiness of the discharged troops of Mahfuz ^^an. 
The English could not do anj^hing openly against Mah- 
fuz, “out of consideration for the Kawab.” 

The above Despatch gives us a clear view of the extent 
of the Nawab’s indebtedness to the Company at the end of 
April 1756 and a survey of the debt situation.^ 


23) d Note on the Namah^s Debts On April 30, 1756, the Nawah’a 

debt amounted to 1.3,71,906 PafijH. ; subsequent receipts have reduced 
it to Pag-, 1S,10,72S. This is only 30,000 loss than wbat it was on April 
1754. ^*On the average of the last six months, the expenses charged 
to the Nawab’s account amount to 2,00,000. Pags, per ft-nTnim The 
receipts from the mortgaged coimtrias, the Timpa-ti rents, and the S 
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THe Nawab did not stir out of Areot during the greater 
pfl^rt of the year 1756. Muidaza Ali Khan desired that the 


laJkha assigiiment from the Areot eoantries will amount to 3,50,000 
Pags. Thus the Kawab’s debt will be reduced by 1,60,000 Paga. 
every ye^, provided that no army has to take the field. The Com- 
mittee will do their befit to secure the most speedy repayment to the 
Company of the Nawab’s debt 

But by April 1757, the Nawab^s debt had fallen only by a small 
margin to a little loss than 12 lakhs of pagodas. hJven this small de- 
crease was possible by hia paying assignment in full, by the full re- 
ceipt of the rents of Timpati and of tire mortgaged countiies of Cove- 
long, Manimangalam, Ohingleput and the Seven Maganams, by a remit- 
tance from Titarappa Mudaa and by the absence of troops from the 
field. 

The, year 1757-58 (Pasli) was expected to be worse, as the Nellore 
revenues had' been lost and. the second half of the Nawab’s assign- 
mpiit wna roduccvl by the payment of 2i laklw to the Marathaa. Nearly 
two lakhs had to be paid to Mahfuz i^an ^s people at Madura. Tusuf 
Ehan at Madura was to collect as much revenue as would pay oif the 
debt and maintain his troops 

On account of these factors, the Nawab’s debts had increased 
over the previous year, by nearly 77,000 pagodas; and it stood at 
1268,462 pagodas on 30th April 1758. The increase was due to the 
cost of maintaining gairisons and to Adlercoru’s campaign There 
was no appreciable diminution of the Nawab^s Assignment of 8 lakhs 
which fetchedi only below 7 lakhs. The Nawab proposed in April 
1758 to providle about 2 lakhs of rupees by orders on the renters and 
over a lakh in grain at TricWnopoly. His amaldars could only pay 
about Rs. 40,000 ; they declared that the Nawab had already borrowed 
^ lakhs from them in return for orders on them. 

The situation was as follows; — 

Rents of the countries mortgaged by the Nawab . . 7,00,004 

Rents of the countries in the Nawab 'b hands .. 12,71,712 

Rents of the countries, not possessed by the French, 
but so unsettled as to produce an eaccess of ex- 

Bs. 

peases over revenues . . 16,60,676 

Total . . 36,32,392 

The Nawab representod that when he promised 8 lakhs to the 
Company three years back, his revenues were 17 lakhs, and now that 
they wore reduced to about 12 lakhs, he could not p^ more than 3 
lakha He had been, however, persuaded to assigpil o lakhs out of 
the Areot rev'enues and to proceed to Txichinopoly and take o.vear the 
management of the southern dastricts, from the revenues of which 
he promised a reasonable assignment. Mhhfuz Khan in Tinnevelly 
and Najibud-lah Khan in Nellore were the two tioublesome factors, 
besides the poligars. 

The field expenses of the campaigns since the beginning of 1758 
were pltused to the Nawab ^s account, because * * aJthou^ occasioned by 
tho war betwo.on England and Prance, tliey were to be considered as 
incurred for tho defence of the Carnatic"’ and “therefore the Carna- 
tic should bo responsible," and' it was reported to the directors, was 
“the true meaning of the Nabob's accmuit on your books." 

The Nawab 's debts stood, in July 1769 after the siege of Madras 
was over, higher than ever. * ‘ The march of Yusuf Khan with all his 
Indian troops, including some of the Tanjotre and the Tondaiman for- 
ces. and Caxhaud's march with the other party of Tanjore horse in- 
creased our espenditure; but thew services, when Joined by Preston 
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English Company should get him and his successors per- 
manently exempted from all tidhutcs to the Nawab and re- 
cognised in his independent status. Though the Madras 
Council felt that his demands were imreasonable, they did 
not eai‘e to rouse unrest among the poligai's, but I'emained 
in ostensible friendship with Murtaza Ali and also vnth 
the refractory killedars of Chettupattu and Elavanasur. 
All the bills furnished by Murtaza AJi could realise only 
a lakli of mpees. The Mysoreans were approached for the 
recovery of the Company’s debts, but no public advances 
could he made to them for fear of alarming the Nawab. 

The further operations of 1756 and the situation at the 
end of that year a7*e briefly summarised below : The Eng- 
lish established an alliance with Balaji Rao Peshwa who 
was then engaged in his Kamatak expedition and promis- 
ed to send a detachment to his camp to be maintained at 
his expense. No reply was received from Balaji Rao till 
September. Then he wrote that as he had settled the 
a:^air of Savanur, he did not need the British troops at 
once, but he would visit the Caimatic after the monsoon, 
when he d esired that the required body of troops should be 
ready to join him. At the^ame time, the Madras Council 
attempted to negotiate a treaty with the Kijig of klysore 
for the recovery of the Company’s debts. But Mysore 
had been bled twice by the Marathas and once by Salabat 
J ang and was moreover tom by civil war. A correspon- 
dence was however kept up .with it through Orme. A 
friendly correspondence was also kept up with the Nawab 
of Cuddapah, 

The disputes between the English and the French 
over the taluk of Kanxngnzhi and the villages of the 
neighbourhood continued. De l^eyrit, however suspended 


from Uie Chingleput gsLrriscni, weire so essential in distraoting the 
enemy from the siege (of Madras) that the coat whs Cullv qualified” 
(Madras Despatch of July 28, 1759). 

Madura and Tinnevelly were rented to YTtsuf Khan for one year 
from July 1759 for 5 lakhs of rupees. With reductiou of th'e poli- 
gars these two districts would he woitli twice much. Other districite 
w^e worth nearly laklxs, of wluch Tirupati uould fetch 2i lakhs. 
Tiruppassur 2 lakhs, Conieevaram. 1;^ lakhs, Chingleput 1 lakh, and 
Nellore, a little ovot 1 lakh. Any increase of revenues was depen- 
oCent on the , eocpulsion of the French from the forts and districts w 
their occupation. 
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the fortifying of Porto Now and Villiyanallnr on receiv- 
ing the English complaint ; but he would not demolish what 
had ali^eady been built. 

On November 12, 1756, news was received of the de- 
clai’ation of war witii Eimice and it was immediately com- 
municated to all the garrisons in Bengal. The Madras 
> government, when it sent Clive to Bengal, had reserved the 
power to recall him in the event of a war with France. Thus 
was necessary in view of the danger of the English situa- 
tion in the Presidency. At the end of the year 1756, it was 
•felt that the northern settlements were under the grave 
lisk of being lost and the possessions in Arcot were barely 
defensible. Madura was actually .possessed and Tinne- 
velly was threatened by the Tebels. Towards the end of 
October, Bussy and Law went to the Northern Circars; 
but the English factory at Vizagapatam was then protect- 
ed by a warship in the I'oads and it was thought that the 
French might not attack the northern settlements at all, 
lest the English should attempt reprisals and prevent 
them from collecting their revenues as usual. The Nawab 
again wanted that the English should attack the killedars 
of Chettupattu, Elavanasiu*, etc. But nothing was done lest 
the French might (^me into the field with equal forces. 
Mahfuz Khan was again troublesome and Caillaud was 
ordered to march to ISIadura to under tak(5 the S'lS'jjpiUftn 
^task of bringing him i*o\md; "while Orme's secret negotia- 
tions with Mysore did not p,roduce any results. Mean- 
while, the strengthening of the walls and bastions of Fort 
8t. G-eorge weni, on. Colonel Forde, mth about 100 Euro- 
peans and 300 sepo^^s, went to assist the Nawab ’s army to 
^ expel NajibuT-lali Klmln, a brother of the Nawab and -he 
renter of Nellor who had refused to pay his rents. 


News <-,amo that a body of Frenchmen w(‘re advancing 
to attack the killcdar of Elavanasur, because of his devasta- 
tion of French territory. The killedar was killed in acti on 
subsequently, and his brother abandoned the fort into the 
hands of the French. The Madras Council were warned 
that the French disputes over Elavanasur, Ildayarpala- 
yem etc.^ were only be utilised as a justification for a sud- 
den attack on Trichinopoly and they ordered Caillaud to 
return immediately finrn Madura to his head-quarters at 
Trichinopoly- About the middle o f May^ 17 57 , the French 
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Captain, D ^Auteuil, secured a sum of money from tlie poli- 
gar of Udaj^arpalayamand suddenly moved on Trichino- 
poly, and took Ms post at Worriyur. It was rmnoured 
that about 300 of the French trooj^s with him were plan- 
ning' to j oin the rebels at Madura. The English thereupon 
determined to send every available reinforcement to Tri- 
chinopoly and to engage them anywhere. ( ■aillaud failed 
to secure Madura by an attempt at escalade that he made 
on it. Forde who had been in occupation of Nellore, joined 
Adlercorn who was sent to reduce the French strongholds 
to the south, with the help of the troops of the Kawab and 
of the hUledar of Chettupattu. 



(d) The Marafims in. the Varnatie 


In the beginning of April 1756, the Peshwa was en- 
camped with a large army ncai* Seringapatam and had ta- 
ken possession of the country as far as Kolar and also seiz- 
ed the fort of Sira. The Marathas now demanded chauth 
from the Nawab of tkiddapah and when he resisted them, 
they attacked his foif, slew him and occupied his country. 
Balwant Bao Mehendale was reported by Ananda Ranga 
Pillai to have advanced to the Kadappanattam forest 
near Vellore, about 35 miles to the south-west of Ohittoor 
and at the head of the TalapoUa Ghat. Balwant Eao was 
in general chai'ge of the Maratha operations over all the 
country from Cuddapah to Bednore. He was assiste.d by 
Murari Rao and o])posed by all the Pathan Nawabs who 
proposed that all of them should combine in an alliance 
with the English, with the Nawab of Arcot and with the 
Mysoreans, not only to oppose the Marathas at this crisis, 
but to prevent all Maratha incursions to the south of the 
Krishna, in the future. In this Murari Eao now took the 
lead ; and both he and the Nawab of Cuddapah now offered 
to march against Balwant Rao at Kadappanattam if the 
Enghsh troops would join them at that place. But the 
Madras Government could spare no troips and, accoitling 
to the Diarist, was in reality as much afraid of them, as 
they were of the Marathas entering the Province. 


Ar'cot was stuck with consternation by the arrival of 
the Marathas at Kadappanattam. Nawab Muhainniad 
All, appi-ehending the incursions of some of the parties in- 
to its neighbourhood, sent the women and children of his 
family to Madras for safety. The Nawab of Cuddfipah 
who marched against Balwant Rao with five or six thou- 
sand horse, could not do anything. According to Orme, 
Cuddapah siurendered to the Marathas after a struggle, 
oh ^e 15th of July 1757 ; w^hile a strong detachment of 
their troops invested Ambur from which they levied con- 
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tributions, and scoured the valley of Vaniyambad?, quite 
upto the gates of Vellore. 

Balaji Rao Pesliwa at first demanded four lakhs from 
the ISTawab and finally reduced his domajid to 2i lakhs, half 
of which was to be j)aid at once and the other half ni a 
month- Ainiit Rao, the Maratha ageut, negotiated with 
the Nawab and was invited to Madras accompanied by the 
latter. The Maratha agent said that the French had 
offered 4 lakhs for their assistance. But it was not lil^ely. 
Anuit Rao saw that the English merely wanted to gain 
time till news from Europe should reach them as to the out- 
break of war with France and strongly protested against 
the evasion and procrastination. Finally, it was agreed 
that 3,000 Maratha horse should join the English at Con- 
jeevaram' and proceeded with them to attack the French 
army. Murtaza Ali Khan also received Amrit Rao before 
the latter went to Arcot. Amrit Rao proceeded to kladras 
whose merchants became greatly afraid that the disaster 
of 1746 would befall them again and consequently sent 
away their goods to Ihilieat and other places for safety. 
At that time the French controlled the whole coast fi\nn 
G-anjam to Masulipatam, and they seemed likely to succeed 
in getting control over Kellore also, as they were in alli- 
ance with Kajibullah Khan, its govem(.n*. The Englisli 
wore very much afraid because the Kliau had already given 
the French the trading ports of Ramapatnam and Krish- 
napatnam on his coast. The whole situation was now so un- 
certain that Ranga Pillai, the Diarist, thus remarked on 
the plight of Muhammad Ali ; “I conclude from this ag- 
reement of Muhammad Ali Khan with Amrit Rao and his 
departure that he is like a betel-nut in a nut-cutter, for 
about 15,000 of the Nanais (Peshwa^s) horse are at Sat- 
ghar, Amrit Rao is near at hand with 1,000 more, and the 
French army is close by, engaging the English, He there- 
fore, thinking that there would be danger in resistance, 
sent his wfives and family to Madras and Mylapore, and 
himself entered into this agreement in order to escape. I 
do not think that he is sincere. ’ ’ 

The English Council at Madras felt that the best me^ 
thod of checking the French progress would be an. 
alliance with the Marathas, according to the Company’s 
plan of 1755. Pondicherry became stronger by at least 
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1,000 iTioTL from the mTi^al of a French, squadron, early in 
October ; and th<^ Freiicli had now nearly 3,000 European 
troops as a$>ainst, the J,T0() of the English, exclusive of 
Bussy’s forces. This superioiitv of the French compelled 
the English to I'cc-all their troops to Madras and to concen- 
irate on Trichinopoly in the south. The IMadras fortifi- 
cations were now ]3ushed apace ; and those of Fort 8t. Da- 
vid were also vigorously finished, while Devikottai wa5 
strengtliencd. The other strongholds, Arcot, Chingleput 
and Kainngnzhi were in a goo<l condition. 

The amval of' tlie Claevalier de Roupiro at 'Pondi- 
cherry, with the Regiment ot' Lormine and a company of 
artillery, in Reptember 1757, stai*ted preparations for a 
new campa i gn. Th e N aw^al ) ’s p osiiion was, however, very 
diEcult. Tlie Pondicherry Diarist tells us that Diwan 
vSampat Rai who was not a persona grata with his master, 
was seized and imprisoned by the English at Madras and 
sent to Aj'cot on tlu^ ground of his intrigues with Mahfuz 
Khan and Najibullah Khan. Orme informs us that the 
Kawab left the government of A root, when the Frencih 
troopiS apprciached it in Re.ptemb(U‘, in tlie hands of his 
brotlior Abdul ’Wahah who was to be assisted by Sampat 
Rai and Ahrar Khan, the Bakshi. The confusion in Ar- 
cot was then so grc'at that almost everybody was suspected 
of treason ; and even Abdul Wahab was not immune from 
suspicions of disloyalty; and a party of sepoys seized 
actually Sampat Rai and put him in confinement. It was 
not until a few days had passed that the English could at 
all restore to Muhammad Ali his peace of mind ; but Abdul 
Wahah Khan, had retired to Chittoor in like fear of 
injury to himself from the other disloyal chiefs, refused 
to return, began to enlist troops and corresponded with the 
Marathas. 

The situation in the south was equally bad. Caillaud 
evacuat(‘d Madura, leaving Yinsuf Khan there; and it was 
feared that Mahfuz Khan and ITaidnr Ali with whom In* 
had boon iuirigning mighi. get forcible possession of Madu- 
ra. The Frcmeh began the campaign with an advance 
against <lh(ftui)attu, which they captuivd only after great 
loss. A1 ihe end of 1757, the situaiion was fairly bright 
for the French w’ho occupied Timvannamnlai atul who 
eagerly e3(pected the arrival of a big ai'mnment under 



Coimt de Lnlly. But, in reality, there was no cooperation 
between Soupire and the French Goyennor, T)e Leyiit. 

In February 1758, an attempt was made by the French 
at a demonstration against Fort St. David. But shortly 
before this incident there had occurred a set-back to the 
fortunes of the ^larathas. The new Nawab of Ouddapah, 
who succeeded after the death of his predecessor in battle 
and who was also, by name, Abdul isTabi Elhan, entrenched 
himself at Siddhout and defied Balwant Rao, who had 
to send a vakil to negotiate with him. Though Balwant 
Rao had harried the estates of the poligars of Kalahasti 
and Venkatagiri and himself appeared before Nellore, he 
had to come to an agreement with Abdul hTabi Khan, and 
to be content only with a share of the Ouddapah Nawab- 
ship. Muifaza Ali was helped by the troops of Abdul 
Wahah and by the Marathas under Amrit Rao. But in 
an assault on Tiruppattur, Amrit Rao was killed and this 
was a great misfortune for the Marathas. Abdul Wahah 
Khan claimed that he had received a grant of the Arcot 
subah for himself, and that he would be able to capture 
Arcot with French help and wrote to that effect to Pondi- 
cherry ; he further said that he desired to receive the same 
treatment as had been given to Chanda Rahib formerly. 
But the French were expecting Daily’s reinforcements and 
King Louis XV ’s orders that Raza Sahib should be ap- 
pointed to the subah of Arcot and did not pay any heed to 
his letters. 

(e) — Lally^s Siege of Madras cmd Further 
Operations 1758—61. 

The fortification works at Fort St. George were ptish- 
ed on with renewed effort; and the English were eagerly 
expecting the arrival of Admiral Pocock on the coast. 
Count Dally reached Pondicherry towards the end of 
April 1758 and immediately afterwards ordered Soupire 
to help him in an attack on Fort St. David. The details 
of the French capture of that Fort are given by Or me and 
Martin eau. On the 2nd of Juno, the foi-t capitulated ; bid 
very little treasure was got therefi^om. Two days later, 
Devikottai surrendered to the French, as also the fort of 
Palaiyamkottai to the west of Chidambaram. T^ally made 
a triumphant entry into Pondicherry, on the evening of 
the 9th j une, ajnd proceeded to a magnificent Te Demn ai\d 
a very sumptuous entertainment. The subsequent opier- 



ations of Lally against Ttaijore ai'c interesting, Imt caii- 
not be detailed here. One point that has got to he noted 
is this. Lally in attempting to carry the advance on Tan- 
jore, hurt the people by the cruel treatment that he meted 
out to them on his maj‘ch from Karikal. The Dutch 
at Negapataui declined to grant him a loan tlial he wanted. 
Batteries were erected against the Tan j ore fort early in 
August. But just on the moining of the day when the 
decisive attack was to take place, news was received that 
the French Admiral D ^Aclie had been attacked and beaten 
by the English sliips and the Latter 'were threatening Kari- 
kal whi ch was the base of liis operations. Though his offi- 
cers were eager to make the assault, Lally suddenly 
made up liis mind to retreat to Karikal. On the following 
night, he spiked his heavy guns and began the retreat. 
Raza Sahib who, by viriue of his father's action, had in- 
herited a claim for 55 lakhs of rupees on the Raja of Tan- 
3 ore, had accomxianied Lally from Karikal to Tiruvaliir. 
The English ordered Caillaud at Trichinopoly to join tlie 
ruler of Tan j ore with all the troops that he could spare. 
Lawrence was asked to march from Madras to prevent 
assistance being sent from Pondicherry to Lally; and Ad- 
miral Pocock was to cruise off Karikal and Negapatam. 
Lally retuined to Pondicherry in gi*eat confusion (August 
28) and D'Ache was preparing to return to the Isle of 
Prance, because he had suffered severely in the recent 
naval action and a powerful English squadron was ap - 
proaching Bombay. 

Robert Palk of the hladras (Council and Major G-ene- 
ral Stringer Lawrence felt that there was no particular 
danger to Madras at- that time. Bussy had orders from, 
Lally to join him and this was regarded as indicating a de- 
sire on the pari of the French to attack Madras as soon as 
Pocock should leave the coast. Anyhow, since Lally 's' 
arrival the necessity of assembling all the available Eng- 
lish forces on the Madras coast was frequently m’ged by* 
the Select Committee of Fort St. George on the Councils 
of Bombay and Calcutta. ’ * ; 

The fort at Madras had been stored with provisions^ 
for 5,000 men for three months, and an artillery compaiiy 
arrived from Bombay along with Steevens. In Septem- 
ber 1758, Lally left PondicLm^ for Wandiwash. The 
French soon took the forts of Chiriglepiit, ’Karimg’uzhi and 
Chettupattu as well as Tiruvajinanialai, Chengamma etc. 
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T?aqi Sahib of Wandiwash submitted to Ijally and made 
friends with him. LaLly assured the Nawab ’s routers aud 
others that they need not render accounts of the rents paid, 
or the balances due from them, to any one but himself and 
they might raise horse and seize all the country they could 
lay hands on. 

The detailed events of the seige of Madras as it pro- 
gressed, are recorded in the Madras Public Department 
Smidry Booh, Vol. XIII, 1758-59, eiititied Mounial of 
Transactions during the Seige of Fort St. George’. The 
volume was compiled by the Secretary to Government, 
Josiah du Pre. It contains 461 folios, of whicdi 161 consti- 
tute the journal proper, the remainder consisting of tabu- 
lar statements and returns, and copies of letters despatched 
and received during the siege. A Journal maintained by 
Mr. John Call, the Engineer, was published in 1761 in 
Cambridge’s ^Account of the War in India\ There is a 
plan of Fort St. George and the Black Town of Madras as 
it was when the French siege began in December 1758. 
The Pondicherry Archives contain three coloured draw- 
ings of the Fort executed in 1758-59. 

The French force was estimated at 3,000 Europeans, 
horse and foot, 500 native cavalry and 3,000 sepoys. The 
British garrison consisted of about 1,750 Europeans and 
2,200 sepoys. The French had reached Vandahir on the 
6th of December; Lawrence fell back from St. Thomas’ 
Mount to the Choultry Plain (a suburb of Madras) on the 
10th December ; on the 12th, Lally cannonaded the Choul- 
try Plain and drove in the detachments ; Lawrence re- 
treated to the Island and from it to the Foiirt, leaving small 
bodies to guard the approaches to the Black Town on the 
North. Captain Preston had a body of troops at Ohingle- 
put and Major Oaillaud was ordered to join him from 
Tanjore and to operate against the enemy’s line of corrnnu- 
liications.2* 

The French forces occupied the Black Town on the 
14th December. Early in the morning on the 17th Feb- 
ruary 1759 they abandoned their trenches and batteries 
and retreated. 


(24)* The Kawab was sent from Meidras bj sea to Negapatam, w* route 
to Trichinopoly. Figot desired to get rid of his mimeroas and nil- 
attendants. The Nawab sailed on Dec. 20, 1758. 
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The siege lasted 67 days ; and for 46 days the defenders 
sustained a vigorous bombardment. The French left be- 
hind them 52 guns. The chief actions during the siege 
were; (1) Draper's action in Peddanaiekenpetta, in the 
Black Town, on the 14th December; and (2) Caillaud's 
action near St. Thomas ' Mount on the 9th Februa ry. ( See 
Orme : Vol. IT, p,p. 384 ot Book X ; Love's' of 
OldMadraSjYol. TI, Ch. XL; and Cambridge : The War in 
India 1761). 

The French opened three batteries from the Black 
Town to operate on the nothein face o f the Fort. Further 
batteries that they made were not effective. The English 
fire was always supeilor to the enemy's. Throughout the 
siege Lally had been harrassed by the detachment at Ihe 
Mount under Captain Preston and Muhammad Yusuf 
Khan which constantly threatened his communications 
Lally resolved, early in February, to attack the Mount in 
force -and sent a detachment of 800 cavalry and L800 in- 
fantry, one-third of the number being Europeans, under 
his relative Colonel Lally, with orders to annihilate Pres- 
ton. But two days before this, Caillaud who had returned 
from a mission to Tanjore in search of inercenaries, reach- 
ed the Moimt and took over the command as the senior 
oflScer. The native contingents were commanded by Mu- 
hammad Yusuf and Abdul Wahab, the Nawab's younger 
brother, on whom, however, little reliance could be placed. 
Abdul Wahab's horsemen were repulsed easily bv the 
French cavalry and fled to (Ihingleput. The French put 
up a hot fire and their infantry repeatedly attacked the 
English advanced post and captured it. They, however, 
did not assault the main position and drew off to the Advar 
river in the evening. Caillaud remained firm on his 
ground till 8 p.m. Oaillaud’‘s replies to queries regarding 
the details of this action are found in the Orme Mss. in the 
India Office— Vol. LXII. (S. 0. Hill's Catalogue of ihe 
Orme Collection : (1916) — Orme Mss. O.V. 62 (14). In 
a letter, dated 28th June, 1778, Caillaud wrote to Orme 
that ^‘the European cavalry had no chance with the black 
cavalry, a Vanne hlanche/^ — ^which accounts for^ the 
French cavalry halting and firing with their carbines, 
instead of charging 'with the sword. ” 

Generally it has been held that Lally 's retreat from 
Madras was caused by the arrival of the English squadron 
on the coast. Six English ships were described to the 
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northward on February 16th ; and early on the 17th, Lally 
abandoned his trenches and batteries and retreated. A 
letter from Lally to De Leyrit, dated 11th Fe])i'uary 1759, 
and intercepted by Caillaud, shows that the resolution to 
raise the siege had been taken two days at least before tlie 
appearance of the English ships. E^'en in January he 
had received news of the approach of the English deet and 
had written to Leyrit that Ikj had no more than a nionth at 
the farthest to complete his entei*prise ( Leyrit ’s Memoir 
p. 281). “Their opportune arrival, however hastened 
the enemy’s retreat and doubtless saved Black Town from 
destruction.” Lally ’s letter showed that he had already 
despaired of success and had resolved to bum i ho Black 
Town. Li his hasty retreat he destroyed the powder- 
mills in Egmore, but left the Blacl^ Town intact. ETiglish 
tire liad destroyed no less than 33 of the enemy’s cannon 
and left them but few serviceable guns. 

The Marathas who were invited by the English to help 
them in this crisis plundered Ooiijeevaram <and other 
.places unchecked. Pondicherry itself was now threaten- 
ed by English vessels. Captain Brereton, who comTnand- 
ed the English troops from Madura, sealed the walls of the 
Conjeevaram foii:, Le., its big temple. Masulipatam was 
lost to the French about the middle of April, f, ally’s 
conduct at Wandiwash to which he betook himself after 
his retreat from Madras was outrageous in many respects. 
He punished Raza Sahib who ran away h*om Wandiwash 
to Pondicherry without telling anybody, by giving the Ar- 
cot subah to be managed by one, Ramalinga Pillai, a petty 
clerk. He then advanced on Ooiijeevaram and attacikcd 
the English troops in occupation of it the banks of the Sar- 
vathirtham Tank. There were about equal losses on both 
sides. 

Lally himself was expected to return to Pondich erry ; 
and when he did reach it, he quarrelled more outrageously 
than ever with De Leyrit, the Governor. His object was 
somehow to get money urgently for paying the troops tie- 
fore Wandiwash. In Jime the situation became worse. 
The sufferings of the people in Pondicherry are described 
in harrowing detail by Ranga Pillai . Lally tri ed to enlist 
the help of Mui'ari Rao and hoped to secure his alliance 
through the influence of Father Noronha, a noted priest. 
.The English ships were cruising on the Tanjore 
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coast and the alliance of the Raja of Tanjore was 
eagerly sought after. It was thought that Lally in- 
tended that T)e Lcyrit should be removed from his office. 
Even at this moment Lally ]3j*esumed to raise Raza Sahib 
to the siibah of Ar<-ol and r(^s’olved to recopiise him as the 
tSTawab. To this aiTangcment, Be Leyrit and Besvaux 
would not give their consent ; and Tjally said that he did not 
care. The Biarist was sui‘])risod that the French to whom 
the suhah v'as given by Muzaffar Jang and Salabat Jang, 
should themselves a]jpoint another master to lord it over 
the coun try. IN either 1 nlly nor his successors could enjoy 
the managemc'iit of the counti\y as disorder prevailed inten- 
sively 

The Muhammadan management had also failed and 
there was no prospect of agreement. Raza Sahib was to en- 
joy a jaghir and also the revenue fi*om all the country ex- 
cept Tiicliinopoly and Tanjore, as well as the due 

from the poligars and the Idllcdars. The Biarist also 
heard that Basalat Jang, the yoimger' brother of Nizam 
Salabat Jang, had claimed the Arcot subah and the coim- 
try south of the Xiishna as they had been given to him and 
that he was coming down with a body of 10,000 horse and 
6,000 foot by way of Cuddapab and Nellore.^s 

Lally proceeded with his recognition of Raza Sahib, 
ns the Nawa1:> ; hc^ gave the parwana for Tyagadrug to the 
son of Imam Sahib ; and he held the function of the instal- 
lation of Raza Sahib at a (hcrlmr, at which Be Levrit was 
also present. TTn fortunately the rope of the flag-staff 
broke in the middle in the process of the flag-hoisting; and 
Ranga Pillai immediately prognosticated evil, saying that, 
in the people's opinion, the brealnng of the flag-staff rope 
signified his (the Nawab's) death within a few days. 
Raza Sahib soon became a refugee in Ceylon. 

Murai‘l Rno agreed to send a body of 1,000 horse to 
help Lallv. In the beginning of August 1759, some Eng- 
lish ships appeared in the Pondichorrv roads and caused 
frreat alarm. The English troops marched against Eavc- 
ripaknm, buf, were beaten twice in their attempt to advance 

(215) Barhonu’d-rHn tolls us that Buaay met Basalat Jang a-t Adoui, 
!iTi(T poi'snadicid him to proceed to Arcot; Irut ou ISTawab Muh^mad Ali 
sending^ him a letter of remoTwtTauoe, he retuTned to Acioni, and sent 
a hody of 6 or 7 thousand horse ‘belouftinpr to him and to the Maratha 
ja^fhirdars under him, aloii|; rrith Bussy, under one, Dhul-faqar Jang, 
who was slam in the battle of Waadiwash. 
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on Arcot. They were driven from Tirupati by the Maifi- 
thas and retired towards Arcot, intending first to take Ka- 
veripakam and Timiri. But being fore-warned of this, 
the French had made careful preparations and repulsed 
them twice, compelling them to retreat to Conjeevarain. 
The English themselves were in great want of money. The 
net result was that, after months of manceuvidng, the 
French cantoned their troops at Wandiwash and Chettu- 
pattu and with^'ew the rest to Pondicherry; while the 
English troops were cantoned at Oonjeevaram and Ohiii- 
gleput ; and the only fruit of the campaign for the English 
seems to have been the recovery of the Oonjeevaram and 
Tiruppassur countries. Thus there was a tempoKiry stale- 
mate in the situation in the Carnatic for the time being. 

In September 1759 the French fleet under D* Ache land- 
ed at Pondicherry about 1,000 soldiers and 1,00 coffres; 
but after having quarrelled with LaUy he I'ecalled a por- 
tion of his men and went away. Bussy was oi*dered to pro- 
ceed to Wandiwash, where there was a mutiny among the 
French soldiers. This was in October. In JSTovetaber. 
the English threatened and surrounded Wandiwash; and 
on the 1st of December Lally received the news of the Eng- 
lish capture of the place. Col. Coote, the new Commander 
of the Carnatic Army of the English, who had aridved at 
Oonjeevaram towards the end of November, achieved his 
first victory in the capture of Wandiwash. Brerel.on cap- 
tured its p,ettah by assault and being then joined by 
Coote, he opened batteries against the fort C29th Novem- 
ber) ; and the next day Taqi Sahib, its killedar, surrender 
ed, offering to deliver up the French garrison. The 
French troops also surrendered at discretion. Ta(ii Sahib 
was confined at Madras and Nawab Muhammad Ali insist- 
ed that he should be made to pay 10 lakhs of rupees, being 
the arrears due to himself and that he should not be releas- 
ed on any account. 

Coote attacked Karunguzhi next, whose French gar- 
rison surrendered, while the sepoys were disarmed and set 
free. The loss of Karunguzhi and of Wandiwash Fort 
taught Lally the necessity of concentrating his forces at 
one place ; and he consequently assembled his au ay at Ar- 
cot by calling in all detachments. Early in January 1760, 
Coote also arrived in the neighbourhood of A i‘cot ; and 
both sides were busy for some days out-bidding ea,ch other 
for the services of Murari Rao and the body of horsemei) 
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that he commanded. These latter were ravaging the whole 
country, as noted by the Pondicherry Diarist ; and they did 
it with such success that cattle were sold at the time at the 
rate of 7 or 8 per rupee. At last, the Marathas, to the 
number of 3,000, joined the French; and thereupon Lally 
moved about the 10th of January from Arcot to Tiruvat- 
tur and made a feigiu‘d djisli on Goujeevarain. His aim 
was to divert the attention of Goote, with a part of his 
army, while he attempted to capture Wandiwash with the 
remainder. Ooote, in his turn, planned to wait until 
Lally should become fully engaged in the siege operations, 
which he began, and to either attack the besieging an ny or 
give battle to the coveiing force of Bussy. Batteries v ere 
opened against the French position at Wandiwash on the 
20th of January. Next day, Coote marched from Crtta- 
rainerur ; and on the 22nd, the issue was fought out. Orme 
tells us that when the cannonade once commenced, hie 
binint of the fighting fell entirely on the Europeans in 
both the armies ; and the sardars of the sepoys of the Eng- 
lish side complimented Coote on his victory, and “thanked 
him for the sight of such a battle as they had never seen." 
The English took 24 pieces of camion, besides lai'ge quan- 
tities of ammimition and stores. The French lost 200 
Europeans besides 160 taken prisoners, among whom ivas 
the great Bussy himself, who was permitted by Coote to 
proceed to Pondicheny on parole. In Madras, the vic- 
tory caused “joy almost equal to that of Calcutta on the vic- 
tory of Plassey .’’26 The French troops fled to Chettu- 
pattu and thence to Gingee and shortly afterwards re- 
treated towai'ds Pondicherry. Coote secured the surren- 
der of Chettupattu on the 29th of January; and a week 
later, he began the seige of Arcot which fell after a resist- 
ance of five days. On the last day of February, Tiruvan- 
namalai surrendered to a detachment of English troops un- 
der Captain Smith; and Coote marched to Perumukkal 
which finally submitted on the 4th of March, though the 
first assault made on it was unsuccessful. This brought 
Ooote within striking distance of Pondicherry (March, 
1760). 

Lally made desperate preparations for the defence of 
Pondicherry from which an exodus of citizens speedily 

(26) Tlie sefioys miclor STusaf Khan and the cavalry tmder Ohazanfai 
^ Khan and Abrar Khan and Abdlul Wahab Khan took part in the 
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began. A party of the English troops from before lAru- 
mnkkal attacked the French and drove them to the Peinm- 
bai hill and even to the Yaludavnr GFate (March 1760). 
Bussy who had been i^arolcd after Wandiwash, v:as asked 
by Coote to surrender liimself, and when LalJy offered to 
ransom him, the English (.general declined tlie I'aiisoni, So 
Bussy had to surrender himself and departed f<3r Mad ras. 
Pigot said that his arrival as a piisoner in Madras would 
have a great effect on Indian opinion. The English cap- 
tured the fort of Alainparva and proceeded against Valii- 
da\Tii*. Early in April, Coote raised batteiies against that 
fort; and on the 16th he took the place by escalade Tie 
English also seized the Villiyanallur coimtry and tied tora- 
uams, as a token of their occupation, right up, to the bound- 
hedge of Pondicherry. They defeated the French troops at 
the Penimbai hill and tied tormnams of occupation in Ari- 
yankuppam also, towards the south of Pondichei*^. Thus 
the month of April ended with the English indulging in al- 
most daily sallies from Yaludavnr and with 10 oi* 12 of 
their ships cruising in the Cuddalore i*oads ; while the Ma- 
ratha general, Balwant Rao, had approached Cuddapah 
with a large body of horse. Lally and the I^ondiehcu'jy 
Comicil were desperately trying to secure the help 
of Haidar Ali. At that time, Haidar Ali i*ealised his danger 
from the minister, Kliande Rao, who was plotting against 
him, and cast about to get some place of i^efuge immediate- 
ly for his own treasures, and consequently for his own per- 
son. He preferred Tyagadriig, a strong hill-fort in the 
Carnatic, about 8 miles east of Kallakuriclii, by reason of 
the difficulty of access to it from Mysore, and the impreg- 
nable nature of its foididcations. 


About this time a French emissary, styling himself as 
the Bishop of Halicarnassus, arrived at Trichinopoly with 
proposals to Haidar to join the French in expelling the 
English from Areot. He f mdher told Haidar that thci con- 
vention agreed upon between the English and the French 
in 1755 was a mere truce ; and both proposed to themselves 
separate advantages from acceding to it. This emissary 
was Antonio de Koronha (1720-76) who was appointed by 
Chanda Sahib as governor of San Thome in 1749 and sub- 
sequently arrested by Admiral Boscawen. He later went 
to Europe and got the titular Bishopric of Halicarnassus. 
He was a pseudo-nephew of Madame Dupleix. 
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Haidar was to send a body of 2,000 horse ond 3,000 
sepoys with artillery; aiid on theii’ arrival at Tyagadurg, 
he was to be given charge of that fort as well as the neigh- 
bouring fort of Elavaiiasiu' ; also he w^as to be paid one lakh 
of rupees a month for ilie maintenance of his troops and 
furnished with amnuiiiition for use. After the Carnatic 
should be cleared of the English, the Fix-nch were to aesisi 
him in conqueihig Madura and Tiunov oily. If he was 
supplied with additional horse and sex^oys, he was to re- 
ceive hal f of i,he countries which would l)e I’ecorered in the 
Carnatic, except the Ih'oneh Chmpanv^’s immediate posses- 
sions of Villnuinalliir, Valudaviir, Bahur and Alamparva, 
and Vellore wliich belonged to Mnrtaza Ali, and the dis- 
trict of Tiruvannamalai, which had been granted as an ap- 
panage to Raza Sahib ( Ornie ; V ol. II, pp. 637-38) . In the 
beginning of June, the first division of the Mysore troops 
imder ;^Iakhdum Ali reached Tyagadurg. About the 
same time the Mysore forces at Dindigiil commenced hos- 
tilities against the poligars dependent on Trichinopoly 
and wmnled to seize the Nat lam i-^ass and thus cut oft con- 
nection between Tricbinopoly and Madura. And the 
Nawab immediately sent a detachment to Madura to op- 
pose them.^'^ 

(hote had by this time captured every French fort of 
importance belonging to the French except Tyagadurg 
and Giiiigco. There wore a number of skirmishes between 
the Enghsh r<>rc(‘s and the Mysore troops. The English 
lost aji engngoinout near Tii-uvati and Coote tiled to make 
up fo r it by clc m on st ra ti( »ns bef < )re F ondi cherry . J ^ ei’uni- 
baa was occupio<l and the Villiyanalliir fort was captured 
in spite of some attempted relief. Makhdum Ali was rc 
ccived by Lally with great honour. JBut the Myso re troo ps 
could not save Pondicherry from its sad state. They 
merely worsened the famine conditions prevailing and 
Makhdum Ali thr(>atened to depart to Gingee and Villu- 
puram, if his ])C‘ople were not supplied with enough pro- 
visions. In August, the situation became very despersite, 
There w^ere only a few days’ provisions in Pondicherry. 
The Mysoreans marched aw^ay to Gingee and the English 
raised batteries to capture the Ariyankiippam fort,. 

(271 * Til© Nawalj was theai at TricMaopolyj he staiioned a large body 
of troops to the north of the i&wt, got possession of Srirangaan and 
issued orders to rebuild, inhabit and fortify it {Twtdlo-i'WaTajaM-, , 
Part II: p. 240). 
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Pigot soon arrived at Valudavur vith a body of 1,000 
sepOys and 200 horse. In September there was increased 
acthdty from the English batteries and Lally himself des- 
paired that since some English reinforcements Lad landed 
at Cuddalore, there would be no possibility of holding 
the place for more than a foifnight. The Englisli inain^ 
tained a strict blockade by land and prevented provisions 
from reaching Pondicherry. However, a large hody of 
Balaji Rao’s horse appeared from Mysore in the upper 
Carnatic. The French made large offers to poi'suade the 
Marathas to enter the Carnatic pl^n and compel the Eng- 
lish to raise the siege ; but the Nawab w'as induced to send 
his vakil with powers to treat and so saved the English 
from that danger. Ivarikal had been meanwhile dci oolisli- 
ed; and the Nawab had been invited to go to Madras as it 
was thought that the army would be better supxdied with 
provisions and other requirements would b(‘ complied with 
more readily if he should be at the Presidency. He joined 
the camp before Pondicherry. 


By the middle of December, Steevens reached Pondi- 
cherry vdth five ships and two others arrived from Trin- 
comali. There were already five ships in the roads to help 
the blockade and to shut out all supplies by sea. But on 
January 1, 1761, a violent gale arose in which three ships 
foundered and three others were driven ashore and one was 
not at all heard of. But the French could take no advan- 
tage of this set back. A week later Cornish joined Siee- 
vens with 7 more vessels. The damaged ships wore re- 
paired and made ready for an action with the enemy's 
squadron if it should appear. Pigot proceeded to the 
scene in order to vindicate the Company's rights (91h 
J anuary) . The next day a heavy battery opened fire on 
the north-west bastion. On the 15th an advanced battery 
was opened within 500 yards of the walls. The same even- 
ing Tjally sent out envoys with offers to surrender the forr. 
On the morning of the 16th Coote's Gj^madiers took pos- 
session of the Villiayanallur Gate and on the 17th the fort 
and the citadel were delivered xip to the victors and the 
English flag was hoisted. Coote would not subscribe on 
his own authority to the articles presented by the enemy. 
He took possession of Pondicherry in the name of the 
King; but Pigot claimed its delivery into the hands ef the 
Company. There was some acrimonious discussion over 
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this dispute. A special council consisting of Coote and 
Steevens and the officers of the army and the navy sat to 
discuss this issue. Oovernor Pigot of Madras insisted on 
the Company's right of possession of the placets, maintain 
ed that it should be given up to the Presidency and threat- 
ened to stop supplies to the troops unless delivery was 
made over to him. Pigot received the place into his 
possession on the 24th January and immediately issued 
orders for the demolition of all its fortifications ; and he 
appointed six commissaries to take charge of the booty, of 
whom three represented the King's naval and miHta-r;" 
forces and three those of the Company, By the end of 
Pebmary, the English Engineer Call who was in charge 
of the demolition of the works wrote: — ‘^Though the 
circumference of the Fortifications, exclusive of th<; Cita- 
del, is less than four miles in brick work, yet I hope such 
diligence will be used that the Bastions, Curtains and all 
public buildings of the French Company will be ruined in 
three months. " By October of that year the Madras 
Council reported that ‘‘Pondicherry is entirely destroyed 
«« are all its neighbouiing Forts and Places."^ 

The siege oF Pondicherry cost the English 11 lakhs of 
pagodas. The Nawab had returned to Arcot after the 
aege of Madras was over and laboured hard to repopulate 
it. Burhanu'd-din says, that the Kawab left Mir Asad- 
ullah Khan as his naih in Areot and came to the camp of 
Coote. Later, he was present during some of the operations 
of the army before Pondicherry and offered to give Raza 


(28) Pigot clnimod thjit ho dcimaudod the ccaaion under tfie King's 
Patent of January, 14, 1758. 

(29) • Pigot had advocated an er**n more ihorough destriMtion of Pondi- 

cherry; and according to the Minutoe of Consultatioiw, VoJ. XVI, 
Madraa, 13th April 1751, he strenuously urged in the Council that 
the circumstances of Lally's behaviour during the siege operutions 
of Madras ’were * ‘ BuflS.cien.t by the Liaws of Itetaliation, to justify 
the utter demolition of Pondicherry." 

After lially’s siege of Madras was raise<1, Muhammad Ali paid 
for the cotrt of its defence, “because it was the reeidence of hia 
friends." A.ftor Oootn’s capture of Poudicherxy, he was asked to 
pay for its siege on tho ground, that it was the residence of his ene- 
mies. The Xawfib agToe*! to pay, but wanted the stores of Pondi- 
eherty to bo given over to him. But the Court of Biroctors sent orders 
to caned tho sum thus credited. Por the deatruotion effected see M. 
V. Labecmadie: Histoire de Z7w VUle CoionicU FratveenM (19Mji; 
and H. de Closseta B'Brrey; Treoi9 ChrviwWffiqWf 4e% Sistwrt 
de Frwtmitrc (3064-1815), 
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SaMb a jagbir. Raza Salub, however, escaped in one of 
the several boats that sailed awaj" from Pondicherry in the 
^ays of the great storiii refeia*ed to above. He is said to 
have escaped first to Negapataiu and thoiK^e to Ceylon. 
Burliann’d -din says that on Priday the 16th January 
1761, immediately after the eai*ly morning prayej*, the 
Nawab got upon his elephant known as ^Fatah-Lashkar’ 
and which he bad been using since the days of his help to 
the English at Fort St. David in 1748, and reaching the 
surrendered gateway of Pondiehei‘ry, he got the keys from 
the French Sardars, and installed the Wala.ialii banner. 
(Tiisuk-i-^Walajah'i, II Part. Translated by Dr. S. M. H. 
Nainar, pp. 269-70.) 

The Nawab is further held to have himself begun the 
dismantling of the Pondicherry Fort and taken away two 
bricks from it, one of which he threw into the sea and the 
other he sent away to Trichinopoly ; and he addressed the 
English saidar s thus : ‘ ‘ In former days I o beyed the com- 

mands of ray father and preserved Dewnampattan ( Fort 
St. David) and freed Channapattan (Madras) from the 
treacherous hands of the French, but now I liave captured 
the fort of Phulcheri as a punishment lor the subjugation 
of Chennapattan and 1 have destroyed it as a reparation 
for their attack on Dewnampattan. ' I have thus done roy 
duty to the English. I gTant tliis fort of Phulcheri to the 
English Company so that they may prosper in business.’' 

So much for the boasting of the Nawab who conveyed 
the news of the capture of Pondicherry and his own share 
therein to the Emperor Shah Alam with a costlv nasar. 
This however happened only in 1765. 

The supplies of money from Bengal during the siege 
operations of Pondicherry enabled the English to keep ’lie 
army in the field. The Nawab 's vakil had to promise the 
Marathas 10 lakhs of rupees in order to wean them awav 
from accepting the French offer. In their Despatch to 
theCompanyof 2nd October 1761, the Madras Oovein- 
raent declared that they required of the Nawab payments 
amounting to 50 lakhs for the year 1761-62, which was 
'^^more than would have been demanded but for tJie finan- 
cial situation". They however feared that so large a de- 
mand might lead the Nawab to oppress the country. But 
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if it should be paid and no abnormal e3:pend5ture be incur- 
red, bis balance would reduced. 

The British troops had, however, again to take the field 
to assist the Nawah in eblloeting tributes from the poligars. 
The rosistauoe of Vellore was the fii'st obstacle. Its kille- 
lar made a gallant defence, but surrendered towards the 
end of 1761. The army next marched against JSTellore, 
where ISTajibullah Kliaji, its killedar and the half-brother 
of the Na.wab, had been giving trouble for a number of 
years. When his own foi*t was taken, he took refuge with 
the poligar of U daj^agiri ; but the latter delivered him up on 
being threatened with destruction . This put an end to the 
disturbances in the iTollore country. As usual, the poli- 
gars of Venkatagii’i, of Kalahasti and of Kaivetl, quickly 
cjorapromised for their payments. In this campaign the 
expenses of the army w^ere not defrayed before the dis- 
bursement of the collections took place. The "i^awab 
agreed to pay for the Vellore jaghir, 180,000 rupees for 
the current year. He put forward huge demands on the 
Ruler of Tanjore, and the Company felt that as the Taii- 
jore eountiy ^vas pi'otocted by the English successes, it 
inustTontribute towards.the cost of the war. The Madras 
Council advised the hTawab to negotiate with the Raja and 
offeretd themselves as mediators and to gimrantee the 
teims settled. The Raja’s pleading of inability was “as 
exaggerated as the Nawab’s claims”. 

Ami was reduced because its jaghirdar, Tinimal Rao, 
was refractory. The anny was cantoned at Gbidambaram 
on the Tanjoi*e fi'ontier partly as a threat held out to the 
Raj a of Tan j ore. Du Pre, one of th e Madras Council, was 
sent to Tanjore to negotiate between the Raja and the Ha- 
wab. Accordiiig to the temis which were guaranteed by 
the Company, the Rajah was to pay 22 lakhs of rupees in 
full payment of all arrears, and 4 lakhs per annum as sul)- 
sidy. The Rajah subsequently agreed to pay 5 lakhs more 
as presents, of which 4 1 akhs were to go to the N awab. The 
terins included that the killedar of Ami should be restored 
to his jagbir. The N'awab wanted to oust the killedar of 
Satgadb, a fort about 35 miles west of Vellore, for the bet- 
ter security of the (^amatic. Of course the killedar sur- 
rendered before a threatened attack by the British troops. 
Thi s was i n th e beginni n g of 1 763, By th i s time the Treaty 
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of Paris had been concluded which ended the war. But 
the troubles from Yusuf Khan at Madura began a new 
chapter in the book of troubles for the Kawab and English. 
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(f) Continued Troubles m Madura and Tinnevelly 
Yusuf KJian^s Rule. 

It was alj'eady seen that thei’e had been a continuous 
state of rebellion among the Madura renters and poligars 
even before 1754 wJien Nawab Muhammad Ali came into 
a fairly secure possession of Trichinopoly. Madura and 
Tinnevelly had been lately in the hands of Alam Khun, an 
adherent of Chanda Sahib and, after his death, under his 
partisan, one Alohiu’d-din Mi ana, knovm to Orme as 
Moodemiah.^^ The ISTawab persuaded the Madras Gov- 
ernment to send Col. Heron to subdue and pacify the coun- 
try CFebruary 1755). Heron was associated Avith Mah- 
fiiz Khan and strengthened by a £ot<'o sent by the Tondai- 
man Raja of Pudukottah. Heron went beyond the terms 
of his commission and allied himself with the Setupati of 
Ranmad, which was not to the liking of the rulers of Pudu- 
kottah and Tan j ore, both of whom were then very friendly 
with the English Company. (Consequently Governor 1*1- 
got who was anxious not to give offence to these rulers, re- 
fused to 3‘aiify the alliance with Raminad, recalled Heron 

(SO)’ The Miaaas were aa Afghaa dan; and according- to Sir J, N. 
Sarkar^ (utde, his ^Soiue of Shivaji/ Chap. IV) entered) Mughal s«r 
Tice under Jahangir, who took into his farour Bahlol Khan Miana 
Bahlol made a name in thio Doecan as a soldier of fortune, fighting 
now on the side of Vijayanagar, defending Vellore against the Adi] 
Shahis in 1G47 and subsequently entering Bijapur service His two 
sons succocdt*d one aftei- another to tlie title o-f Bahlol Khan, as 
numbers 2 and 3. The son of the yoanger brother fi.e. Bahlol Khan 
HI) came to be known as Bahlol IV who wa s w azir of Bijapohi 
from 1675^77. A younger eon of Bahlol EHian ITT got the fief of 
Cuddapah and he was called Abdul Nabi Khan. This Abdul Nabi's 
grandson was slain by tho Marathas and the latter’s son lost half 
of his estate to the Marathas and finally the whole of it to Hyder AIL 
Balilol Khan IV liad two sons, one of whotn became a Moghal man- 
sabdar with the title of TXlir Khan and subsequently the faujdar of 
SavanuT and Bankapur. "Dilir Elan’s brother succeeded to the title 
and his son Abdul Majid was given the title of Bitwat J ang by Nasii 
Jang, and he had a son by name Abdul Hakim Khan. 

A relation of Bahlol Khan III, by name Husain Minna, became 
the faujdar of KopbaJ and took a prominent part in the wars bet- 
ween the Mughals and the Marathw. The Pathan Nawabs of Oud- 
dapah, Savanur — ^Baukapuv and Kui'aool were tlius closely related 
together. 

Perhaps Moodemiah i.e. Muhiu’d-dSn Miana was one of the clan 
of the w^l-known Mlanas. Moodemiah is spelt Mantimiya; he 
was closely associated with Nabi Khan, perhaps another of the 
Miana clan, Mantimiya whs iu cliarge of Madura, while Nabi Khan 
was in charge of the Tinnevelly country. (See page 48 of W. Tay- 
lor’s Oriental Eiai:orical Mamtsoripts, Vol. II), 
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and charged him with breach of orders and misappropria- 
tion of funds. Heron sustained a sevei*e defeat at the 
hands of the Kallars in the Nattain Pass ; and Mahfuz 
Jvhan was appointed by the i^J'awal) as the I'entc'r ot IMadura 
and Tinnevelly, as he had shown indications of military 
ability. 

Mahfuz Khan’s administration was, however, a fail- 
iii'c. The ijoligars wore turbulent and the adherents of 
Alam Khan organised a regular eoiifedei’acy of resistance, 
while disturbances broke out in Tinnevelly, Consequently, 
the Madras Gioveninient sent Yusuf Khan as the comman- 
dent of a sepoy army, along with a Kallar force from Pu- 
dukottah. Yusuf Khan who was deemed to be the ablest 
of the Indian soldiers who fought in the Carnatic Wars, 
had early entered the service of the Nawab and risen to 
be a subhadar in his army. Onne had fully dealt with his 
services to the English in the wars of 1752-58 and in the 
siege of Madras in the years 1758-59, as well as in the sub- 
sequent work that he did in the south comitry down to his 
death in 1764. 

When Yusuf Khan W'as sent to Madura in Ihe begin- 
ning of 1756, he succeeded in subduing many of the poli- 
gars and in persuading Mahfuz Khan to return to Madura 
from Tinnevelly. But as Mahfuz Khan possibly connived 
at the rebellious conduct of his troops in hlatlura which 
turned out the Ciompany’s sepoy's from the fort, the Eng- 
lish had to act promptly; and they got from the Kawab 
the light to collect rents from hladiira and Tinnevelly for 
a period of three years and appointed Titarappa !Mudali, 
as renter of Madura in supersession of Mahfuz Khan. In 
January 1757, Captain CaiUaud marched to Madura to 
help the now renter to take possession of ‘the districts; but 
he failed in both his attempts to storm the fort of Madura 
and it was only by negotiating with the jnmadars of Mah- 
fuz Khan who were in occupation and promising them their 
arrears of pay, that he succeeded in 'occupying the town. 
For some time the Ooimcil at Madras even thought of 
abandoning the two districts altogether, because they deem- 
ed that the necessity of protecting the Carnatic against the 
French menace would compel them to withdraw both 
Yusuf Khan and Caillaud. Troubles continued in one 
form or another throughout the years 1756 and .1757. 
yusuf Khan indeed, quite success £ul with the Wes- 
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teiD Poligars of Tiii'iKivolJy ; but tlieve was no ^ood uuder- 
ijtiuicliii^* l)(‘t\voon him and Iho realtor; iiml Mahfiw Khati 
was all that lime engaj>e(l in iduuclrvin^- i he diKtviet nf Tin- 
jievelJy and in no^^niialinj;- with I he rnloi* of Travancore 
i\)Y all alliance.^^ lie <mk L ea voii reel io secure by treachery 
the fort of Jhilanu-oltah aiiu! songlit lo stren;:;'thoii hin:se]f 
at Madura and to nulu('e Haidar Alt Khan and Nizam Ali 
Khan, brother of the Nizam Sulabat to give liim 

support. 

Nawab Muhammad Ali grew anxious at this increasing 
truculence of Mahfuz Khan and authorised Yusuf KKan 
to march to Madura and set things right there. Yusuf 
got possession of tlui foii of AJadiirii without bloodshed and 
Mahfuz Khan abandoned Palameottah and Tiimevelly and 
took shelter in tlie west conjitry mth the ]>owerfui Puli 
Tevar of NelkalluinHevfi. Aftei* eaptun’ng Puli Tevar 
and putluig him to death, Yusuf Khan contrived to have 
Mahiuz Khan interned in the foii of Palameottah. (lov- 
emor Pigol i-ealised that Mahfuz Khan should leave the 
Tiimevelly country and ho was persuaded to do so by the 
Tondaiman of Ihidukottah, while the Nawab parcloned 
Mahfuz Khan for his past misconduct and received him 
with favour at Trichinopoly. The surrender of Madura 
by the rebels to Yusuf NJian was very significant, because 
on the very same day French reinforcements under Sou- - 
pire landed at Pondicherry and to meet the new danger the ' 
troops in Madura could be set free. The necessity of re- 
orgam'sing the administration of Madura and Tinnevelly ; 
became acute. Titarappa's period of tenure was drawing 
near its end. He could not agree with Yusuf Khan who 
alone could coIIe('idhe I'cvciinie from the turbulciint poKgars. 
Orme recommended that Yusuf Khan should be ^ven al- 
most autocratic power on condition of his paying a small 
but fixed revenue. C/aiilaud sti'cssed ou liis honesty and 

(31) Mahfuz Khaa was in the plot of the jamadara to force from the 
Nawab their allied arrears of pay and was suspected of haTiiig in- 
duced them to double their demandt He had also ii^Tisoned the 
officers of the Company ’'s sepoys till he had turned their men out of 
the fort Yusuf Khan now marched from "I'innevolly to. qxiell the 
mutiny and watched the course of orents from Sikandarmalai. It 
waa only with great difficulty that Caillaud could persuade Mahfuz 
Hlian and Ilarkatulla, fhe gtivernor of Matlura, to agree to terms. 
There was also a dispute between the Renter 'and Yusuf KJion as to 
the payment of his troops. Even then Yusuf Elhan was ■ suspected 
of fomenting troubles^ in secret les.gue with Mahfuz Ehan; while 
the revolt was caused by Yusuf 's disrwpeotful bdhaviour to his women- 
folk. (Country Oorrospondcnce, 1757 Fort St. George Recordsy 
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energy and on Ms capacity to manage the situation,^^ 
After some negotiations during wMcli Yusuf Khan was 
asked to take both Madura and Tinnevell^' and the Nawab 
came to feel himself slighted by Yusuf, the latter was 
called away to Madras in the last quarter of 1758 for help- 
ing ill the imp)ending siege. The Kawab was naturally an- 
xious to make Yusuf Khan dependent on and answerable 
only to himself. But Pigot and the English Comicil 
thought otherwise and the Nawab was vexed over the whole 
affair which was marred by a series of misunderstand- 
ings.^ 

It was after the seige of JMadras by Lally (in ihe 
course of which the Khan greatly distinguished himself, 
particularly in Oaillaud’s engagement with the French 
near St. Thomas ’ Mount on Febiuary 9, 1759) and his 
subsequent charge of the Madura country (1759 — 64) thaf 
the Khan came to be alienated from and openly hostile to 
the Nawab and the English. 

IMe Khan proceeded to Trichinopoly after Lally ’s 
siege of Madras was over; and he now planned to complete 
his unfinished work of subjugating the JVIadura and Tinno- 
velly coimtries of which he had been in charge from 1756, 
consequent on the failure of Mahfuz Khan, the elder bro- 
ther of Nawab Muhammad Ali, to govern them effectively. 
He had also now approached the end of the trienn lurTi Pot 
which the charge of the districts had been got by the Mad- 
ras Council from the Nawab. The Council had inforjuod 


(32) C&illaud wrote to ttie Madras Coiuicil on 16-12-1756 — cer- 
tainly if we are obliged to recall Ynsuf Klian, the comxtry is lost. He 
wrote again, on 4-8-1756, after the capture of Madura jFrom the re 
bels that “Yusuf Khan is the proper man to command in that place 
(Madura) and rent the country round it.'' 

(33) “From a letter from the Nawab it would appear that Yusuf Khan 

had boasted that he would obtain the Eentorship for himself if Ke 
could ouJy get the consent of Mr. Pigot; upon which account the 
Nawab bogged Mr. Pigot to make him understand that, if he got the 
Bentership at all, it would be by the permipsion of the Nawab, and 
that he would have to comply with the Nawab ’s wishes. A little 
later when Yusuf Khan was rccalleil to take his part in the defence 
of Madras against Lally, he was ordered to leave the collection of 
revenue ih the hands of his agents. Thus a final decision was again 
postponed, the Nawab nominating one man as Benter and Yusuf Khan 
proposing another, their mutual relations not being improved by the 
process or by the exhortations of Mr. Pigot to the Nawab to accept 
Yusuf Khan as the only man capable of filling the post, or by his remin- 
ders to Yusuf Khan that the country belonged to the Nawab and 
that proper respect was due to him as its ruler. " (S. 0, Hill : Tusuf 

Khan — The Rebel CcTnAnandant, (1914) p. 17). 
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the Nawab that he was not entitled to any arrears of ren'f 
from these districts, as the cost of their administration had 
greatly exceeded the revenue realised from them. Yusuf 
Khan now proposed to rent them for four years, at five 
lakhs for the first year and six for the remaining three, and 
offered to maintain at his own charge the troops necessary 
for maintaining their internal security, stipulating, how- 
ever, that he should be reimbursed for such expenses as 
might have to be incurred for their defence against any 
external attack. He now came to realise that the new 
officers of the Ei^lish Government were coming to be in- 
fluenced by the insimiations and charges of his enemies. 
He was the nominee of the Madras (^ouneil and ruling over 
territories that legally belong^ed to the Nawab and contrary 
to his wish. Ilis governorship was naturally vigorous and 
he reduced all the turbulent poligai's, without an excep- 
tion, to obedience, though it proved a very difficult task, 
even for him, to subdue Puli Tevar. Mon. Maxchand.*^ 
a gallant young Frenchman, who served under Yusuf 
Khan during his governorship of Madura, has given in 
his ‘Precis Historique^ details of the Khan's methods of 
administration and army organisation. But his tmure 
of the governoi'ship — i*athoi' rentership as it should be 
technically termed — ^was contrary to and de^ite the 
wishes of tlio Nawab ; atud oven the Madras Oouncil which 
was then quite favourable to him, did not care to gi*o.nt it 
for more t han one year at atime in the face of the expressed 
wishes of the Nawab. Pigot had to wrile to the Naw-ab 
on one occajsion (June 3760) that ‘‘Yusuf" is as good a 
man as Mr. {Smith (Captain Joseph ?lmith), T \viU ans- 
wer for it, and if he wants arms, they are to defend your 
country and add to your honour. If I can pro- 
cure him any, h(‘, shall have them, and I wdll an- 
swer for his being a good servant to you" On 
his own paid;, Yusuf Khan feared that when Pigul should 
leave for England, he would have no friends at all on whom 
he could rely for support j and he was naturally anxious 
to have his affairs settled in good time as otherwise he 
would be ruined. The Nawab had to give way to Pigot’s 
peTsisten(“e and to allow Yusuf 'Khan to continue in his 
post just for another year (1 761 >62). Difficulties soon 


(34) Ho liml ])i'civiouflly pc»rvo<l twdw Law and Bueay^ tliea oommanded 
r pencil troops with the Bajah. of Tanjore and ro(w to be second 
m oAnnnanjd to the 
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cropped up over the payment of the revenue which the 
Nawab desired should be sent direc-tly to his representa- 
tives at TrichinopoLy. He also complained that Yusuf 
Khan was building a fort south of the Nattam J^ass, which 
would block the direct southern I’oad from Ttichinopoly; 
but the Madras Military Consultations of 24th Deeeinher 
1760, apparently acquiesced in the Khan's measure, be- 
cause of a report made to the Council that the pass ^v*as 
blocked owing to private quarrels between the local poh- 
gars; and it therefore condoned Yusuf Khau’s proceed- 
ing as being only a necessary measure of precaution. 

(g) Yusuf Khayi^s RehelUon and End 1763 — 64. 

Even before the fall of Pondicherry in J anuaxy 1761, 
Yusuf, was allowed to entertain 30 French prisoners in his 
own service, an engagement which Orine considered was 
not likely to bring them into conflict with their own coun- 
trymen. As early as June 1761, Pigot had ordered Yusuf 
Khan to pay his rent direct to the Kawab and to hoist the 
flag of the latter, instead of that of the Company, on the 
forts of Madura an d PaJamcottah. In August, Pi got again 
wrote, this time to the Nawab, asking him to confinn Yusuf 
Khan in the rentership and asking Messrs. Bourchier and 
Du Pro, who were at the Nawab ’s court as deputies from 
his Coimcil on this affair to press him to accept those 
terms. The Nawab, ho\vever, demanded a much higher 
rent than was offered. The Madras Council resolved, on 
the 8th of October, as follows : “With regard to the letting 
out of the Tinnevelly and Madura countrieB Yusuf Khan 
hath ever proved himself a faithful servant to the 
Company and has on frequent occasions manifested 
his attachment to their interest. Sueh a person the Board 
would wish to hold the management of these countries at 
least until the Nawab has somewhat reduced his debt to 
the Company. It is therefore agreed that he be reconv- 
mended in the strongest terras to the Nawab as the proper- 
est person to be continued in Madura and Tinnevelly, and 
at the same time to remind him that much is owing to tlie 
conduct and good management of Yusuf Khan in bringing 
these countries to the s'tate they are now in. We do not 
mean that they should be let for less than their real value ; 
at the same time we think it necessary to desire the Nawab 
not to insist on such terms as Yusuf Khan must be obliged 
. to reject.^’ Pigot wrote to bis deputies that the peace of 
the cfpvmtry was entirely due to the Kliioir 



The English (Council finally recommended that the Ka- 
wab should give th(^ rentership to Yusuf Khan for the cur- 
rent year (l7fil-(>2) allliough Titarappa Mudalihad offer- 
ed a higher sum. Pigot however insisted that Yusuf Khan 
should be pr(‘paivd i() receive Pluglish garrisons at Madui*a 
and at Palamcotlah in order luimour the Nawab and 
to show some attention to liis I'epeated assertions of Yusuf 
Khan^s intention to mahe himself independent/’^ In 
January 1762, the Council definitely informed Yusuf 
Khan that the rents should be paid to the Kawab and not to 
the Eilglish officer commanding the garrison at Trichino- 
poly . It was from now that Y usuf Khan began his prepa- 
rations for a positive rebellion though, for some months 
inore, he kept his counsels to himself. 

It is possible that Mr. Robeif Palk (G-ovemor of 
Madras, Noveinber 1763 — January 1767) to whom Sir 
John Malcolm ascribes the distinct change of attitude on 
the part of the Madras Council towards Yusuf Khan, \vas 
responsible for this sudden transformation! of the attitude 
of the Council in a manner that should have been very 
astonishing to tht^ soldier. Palk, though he did not suc- 
ceed to the Govern 01 ‘ship, actually, luitil the end of 1763, 
had been weilding great influence in the Council even in 
the last two years of Pigot’s admimstration. ^ He was be- 
lieved to hav<‘ exercised some mastery over Pigot who was 
very indole^it and easy-going and was commonly reputed 
to dislike the dominance of the military element in the ad- 
ministration. 

Suspicions of Yusuf’s attitude were entertained by 
the hlnglish Council oven when Pigot was in office. A Des- 
patch of the Council, dated November 9, 1762, recorded 
that the troops which had recently arrived in a slnp at Tel- 
li cherry and which were afraid of proceeding furthei* by 
sea, because of Ei^fmch squadron sighted off Gialle in 
Ceylon, and were fii*st asked to march overland, were now 
ordered not to do so on account of the suspicions enter- 
lained of Yusuf Khan’s defection.^ By May 1763, /.c., 


(36) TMa waa the first public expresBion oi the English 

of him aT'd it wan nalurally vorr aurwyins to him. He had paid the 
rent amonut, orJj to the English officer at Trioliinopoly. 

(36) TVtaudavo^ who had a commissioti from the Couned of Mauritius 

to repieaoiit the TTrench cause in ladia and was negotistiiig with the 
Indian princes, sent Flacourt who treated with the ipi cn in June, 
1762, 
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some months before Mr. Palkbeeame Govemor it was well 
known at ^Madras tliat the- suspicions entertained of 
Yusuf Khan’s intended treachery and rebellion were all 
of them real, as he had then definitel>^ thi^owTi off his alle- 
^anee to the English and was endeavouring to achieve his 
indopcudettice. Every means had been tT*ied before this to 
induce him to go to !^^adl'as in order to settle mal ters with 
the Nawab regarding his arreax's, but iji vain. The Mad- 
ras Council was, however, unaware of his actual negotia- 
tions vdth Maudave; bxit he was not sure of their igno- 
1‘ance. The Council had ordered stores and ammunition 
to be collected at Trichinopoly and the troops to proceed 
to that place. Yusuf Khan now hoisted French colours 
and openly declared himself to he their friend and ally. 
He plundei'ed paid: of the Travancore country and fo]‘ced 
its ruler to come to terms, though the latter had practically 
promised the Madras Council to assist them when the 
Company’s troops should take the field.^ 


f37) Lfccter, WTitten on Yusuf Elian’s writing^ to him on hearing of 

his intend^ departure for England thus : — “T beg yon. Honourable 
Sir, to settle my affairs in good time, for T am onite ruined and have 
no other fnonds nt all.” ('TO "Records, TTomo MiHcellanoous, N'O'. 
103) — Lindsay's Narrative of Transactions si/ime 1769 ietuoeen the 
Nawah of Arcot etc. See also I.O. Recordls, H. Mise-t — ^Extracts pre- 
pared bY A. G QardcTT from the Modraa Roeords relating to YuPii,f 
Khan, from .Tune 1759 to October 1764; and! a Tamil ballad, entitled 
"War of Khan Sahib” extracts from whieh were supplied to Mr. S> 
n. Hill by Mr. Rane-aswami TTaidu, and an abstract of which by 0. 
V. B. Pope was brought out in 1911. These picture the Khan’s re- 
lations with the English and the services that, he rendered to them 
hefors his rebellion: Also S. C. Hill — Ywuf Krtan, the 'Re'bel oom 
manetant (1914). 

Sir John Malcolm, in writing of the change in the English Coun- 
cil’s attitude towards Yusuf Khan, save that ”this gallant soldier, 
no doubi- became a rebel lo the prince he served, but h|o may Ire 
deemed in some respcj'its the victim of those disputes for power which 
ran so high, at this period, between the English and the Nabob. Mr. 
Pigot according to Muhammad Ali, had forcedi Muhammad Esoof 
upon him as the manager cf the countries of Madura and Timnevelly 
and hy bis support and countenance, encouraged him in acts of con- 
tumacy and disobcdionce Educated the Vellore Bubadiar had been, 
and hnowing tliat ihe real power was vested in tho English, he appears 
to have looKed exclusively to them, and to have paid little attention 
to one ho C'onsider'erl as liaving no moi‘e than a nainiiial authority. But 
the departure for England of his fiiend, Mr. Pigot, and the succession 
of M> Pane, whose policy conceded to the Nabob the real dominion of 
his aountry, left Muhammad Esoof without hope: and, in the desperate 
struggle he made for his life, Ihe former faithful soldier of tlie English 
not only corresponded with their enemies, the French, ag:i,msT: whom he 
80 often and so gallantly fought, but declared himself the subject, and 
displayed in his fort and '•-ountry the banners of that nation. This la»t 
act of his life has not deprived his mpinory of the honours that belong to 
it, ae the bravest and ablest of all the native eoldSera that ever served 
the English in India,” 
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Wlien M. Maudave who had served as a colonel imder 
Lally returned from Europe with a commission from the 
Coitncil of Mauritius ‘'to represent France in India, to 
make an effort to resuscitate the French paifv among the 
Indian Piinces and to give the English as much trouble as 
possible,’^ and got some little success with the Rajah of 
Tanjore >vIk) had already in liis service a small body of 
Frenchmen, Marchaiul offered his services to him a«id was 
appointed to take command of the troops there. Maudave 
started an extensive correspondence with Haidar Ali, the 
Nizam, the Portuguese at Goa and the Malabar chiefs. 
He was asked by the Rajah of Tanjore to open nego- 
tiations with Yusuf Khan whose inimical feelings to- 
wards the Nawab were well known and whose friend- 
ship with the English Avas waning. Tie sent first 
Mallet and then Flacourt to Madura; the treaty 
with Yusuf Khan was negotiated by Flacourt after 
Mallet had been dcsx)atched to Mysore with money Lrniii 
Yusuf Khan to extricate Hugel, as Haidar Ali had become 
disgusted with the unfulfilled promises of the French ad- 
venturer. The date of the treaty with Yusuf Khan is 
given as July 17()2. It is certain that, perhaps, Yusuf 
Khan obtained a promise of French assistance at that 
date ; but Mr. S.O. Hill doubts whether he ever acknowledg- 
ed allegiance t o F ran ee then. Marchand arrived at Yusuf 
Khan’s camp in January 1763; from his we leam 

that Khaiu Sahib felt that he was not strong enough single- 

handed to oppose Muliammad Ali and the English 

he tried therefore to draw the French to his side by con- 
vincing them that it was the sole method by which tliey 
could reestablish themselves in the Peninsula.’’ 

Maudave asked Marchand to demand that the Khan 
Sahib should “do homage for the kingdom of Madura to 
the French, who w^oiild be its actual sovereigns and of 
whom he would be the viceroy, explamiiig to him that it 
was imdef this aegis only that he could be sheltered from 
the blows which Muhammad Ali and the English would 


Suiikn Eama, the dubash of Oime, writing to the latter (in London') 
in November 1763^ stresses on forgetfulness of the Madras 

Coniwil in regard the lucritorious ftesrvieos of Muhammad Yusuf 
against whom hiey have seat sn army, by the persuasion of the Na- 
bob. ' ' 

Frtiois jUtstoriaue des Dewc Sieaes de la Ville de Madure (Paris 
1771 .) 


( 38 ) 
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not fail to deal him. ’ ’ When Y asuf Khan heard this p co - 
posal mooted by Marehand, he flew into a rage aiul 
'^poured forth a thousand impreeatioris upon me and all 
my nation’" and even had him shut up in pi'ison for a time. 

Maudave had been planning an elaborate conibirnd lon 
of forces hostile to English doiniiianee. He intended to 
Avrite to Mauiitius for reinforcements and a fleet, to induce 
Yusuf Khan to supply the necessary funds and to collect 
all the available Erenchinen scattered throughout South 
India, in Madura. He wrote to the Mauritius Council that 
it would be enough if they were to send him 500 European 
troops. His idea was that all these Frenchmen should com- 
bine with Yusuf Khan’s army and march towards Trichi- 
nopoly so as to draw the whole of the English forces to- 
wards that place ; while the fleet which Avas to be sent from 
Mauritius was to make a sudden dash on Madras, which he 
es^ected would be absolutely defenceless, and the rulers of 
Tanjore and Mysore would be at least passive spectators, 
if not active helpers. The plan looked feasible enough 
and even realisable to some extent. Yusuf Khan’s army 
was composed of the two strong garrisons stationed in 
Madura and Palamcottah, besides a flying or moving force 
and including the troops scattered about the country, pro- 
bably numbered about 10,000 sepoys, 2,000 Moor horse- 
men, 400 to 600 European troops including a small body oi 
cavalrymen, Topasses and Coflres and a small pai'k of 
artillery. He could also command an indefinite number 
of Kallar fighters, as well as a full supply of labourers num- 
bering several thousands for pushing on his fortifications, 
while the country people were obviously in his favour ; and 
even if he could not face the English troops effectively in 
the field, he could contrive to prolong operations and s(;cure 
favourable teruis in the end for himself. 

IMr. Hill thinks that Yusuf Khan could have marched 
on Trichinopoly, even if he had got only the Tanjore con- 
tingent of Maudave; but the latter Avas not prepared to 
take such a risk. Nawab Muhammad. Ali sensed very 
early that Trichinopoly was in great danger of attack both 
from Yusuf Khan and from Haidar Ali ; but the Madras 
Council first advised him to come and stay in Madras itself 
and merely warned Preston, the commander at Trichino- 
poly, to be on the watch for the emissaries of MaudaA^e 
whom they suspected of wishing to join Haidar Ali. Yu- 

Khan knew that his friends at Madras were feAV in 
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number; and he was afraid of the Nawab’s great influence 
flrhich was exercdstnl ag'ainst him; moreover, he was dissu- 
aded by the wily Tan j ore ruler from adopting such an 
attitude. While Miirtaza Ali, who had been recemdy de- 
prived of Volhii'e and was being detained as a prisonVr at 
Arcot, also wa^oie to tlui same effect, saying that the term of 
office of his fi’Uiiid, Mr. Ihgot, was veiy nearly over and 
that he "would do well to seek the protection of his sne- 
eessor Mr. Palk, who had abandoned the profession of 
Chaplain for that of (governor and who, he irisinuated, 
might be accessible to bril)es. Of course, Yusuf Khan 
knew how iittlc^ his chances of reconciliation with the Mad- 
ias Council had become and wrote to Air. Pitrot a long let- 
ter, in which he recxamted his acu'vicos, described his pre- 
*ient clifftculties, deelarc'd that the first moneys that he could 
get, he "W^ould pay tow'ards the arrears of his troops and 
very cleverly hinted at the possibility of his being unable 
to go to Maclras owing to these difficulties and humbly beg- 
ged to be excused in such a case, which, how^ever, would be 
most disagreeable to himself. The letter was dated 201h 
of September 17()2. The Ooimeil was already aw’^are of 
YusuPs rebellious pbuis. In J anuary 1763, as we saw,. he 
was joined by !Mai*cliand with the contingent from Tan j ore. 
In the follo-^nng month the Kaja of Travancore made an 
agreement with Yusuf Khan, promised an asylum to his 
wife and exchanged valuable presents, offering to send a 
body of troops w'itli horse and ammunition into the Madura 
couiitiy, in case ho was attacked by the English. 1-he Ra- 
jaii confessed that he had been ‘compelled to make an agree- ^ 
ment with Yusuf Khan and tried to convince the Madras 
Council that they could expect nothing from him, though 
the latter tried to persuade him to make a diversion by at- 
tacking Tiimevx^lly. The Rajah of Tanjore maintained, 
in a letter of ISTarch 1763, that on the conclusion, in the pre- 
vious year, of the treaty between himself and the lSTawab, 
he had disbanded some of his sepoys and having had as yet 
no suspicion oC Yusuf Khan’s intended treachery, he had 
allowed them to go to him, but would hot s^‘d any more 
assistance i.o him, but he was not going to give any active 
assistance to th o IST awab either^. - 


(S9) rjaxmooco who had tAIam' up thir raanagament of the operations 
■from Trichinopoly, wrote in April 1783 tliat ^'by tie daily reraforce- 
monts he reoofvps from the French, at Tranquebar and Ifegapatani 
s.nd Hnidar Naik's army, be sbonld become too powerful for us to 
sabdw, and Ufc© anotiier Oho-nda Sabib lay the of a ton 
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The progress of the preparations for Yu3uf Khan's 
rebellion was marked by the defection of the Mara^/ars 
from his side and the abandonment of the Kattam Pass 
which controlled the approaches to Madura from the 
north. The two sieges of Madura which resulted have 
been well described by Mr. Hill and Mr. Kelson, the latter 
basing his account on. the meruoir funiislied by Ponnu< 
swanii Thevan and another by a Muhammadan gentleman. 
The final fall of Madura is furnished in the J oiurnal of the 
second siege of Madura, written by Colonel Charles Campr 
bell and in Marchand’s Precis ffistorique which is an ela- 
borate apology for and justification of his own share in the 
rebellion. The first siege of Madura began on the 15th of 
September 1763 and was raised after 52 days of open tren- 
ches, on the night of 6-7 Kovember 1763. The besiegers 
withdrew to their winter camp ; several fights followed in 
the open country in the next six months, during which the 
English received reinforcements from Bombay and Ben- 
gal. The trenches were reopened and the siege operations 
began again on the 1st May 1764. The English delivered 
an assault on the 26th June; and Major Preston was mor- 
tally wounded in assault. 

Yusuf Khan was able to stand the blockade for several 
months, and though he was willing to capitulate, he did not 
really expect any honourable treatment himself. Camp- 
belPs Journal contains a full account of the negotiations 
and of Yusuf Khan’s letters to Madras. Marchand held 
that the adamantine attitude of the Madras Council in de- 
manding from Yusuf Khan a complete surrender at dis- 
cretion should he ascribed wholly to the persuasions of 
Kawab Muhammad Ali, who aveiTed that in money alone 
the rebellion has cost a crore of rupees and that so long 
as the Khan was alive, there would always be disturbances 
in the country. It was feared that Yusuf Khan might sec- 
retly cut his way out of the the fort, although a man of his 
nature would not care to do so. Marchand, who was bi- 
sulted in public on one occasion by Yusuf Khan oj^enly 
striking him with his riding whip, helped in foment- 
ing a c onspiracy among Yusuf Khan’s native officers, by 

years' war, whidi will not only intunediately stop the Nawah’s pay- 
ments towards clearing his debt, hut entail again the whole burden 
of eoepense upon the Company." He concluded with this remarkable 
warni^;—"! regard the Company's possessions on this OoEiat in 
more imminent dIanger than they have long been eficposed to, and un.- 
less thie Oentletmen. at Bombay maker a speedy effort, to reinforce us 
X i^*Jt how the misfortunes, we have to apprehcfiid cam he avoided- 



which, lie was to be pj'evented from escaping and handed 
over to tlie N awab. In this the chief leader was Srinivasa 
Rao, who was Yusuf’s Diwan or cliief adviser and who 
was later on deprived of his ey e-sigiit by order of th(3 victo- 
fious Nawab. On the i3th of 0<jtober 1764, the conspira- 
tors, headed by Srinivasa Rao and Baba Sahib and Mar- 
chand, forcibly captured the person of Yusuf Edian, bound 
him with his owm turban, though lie begged them to kill Mm 
rather than hand him over to the N awab. Marcihand now 
communicated with the English camp the fact of the 
Khan’s impiisomuent ; and his surrender to the Nawab 
was soon e&'ected. The Nawab wrote that on the i5th of 
October ^ ‘ the rebel was huug at 5 o’clock in the evening on 
a large mango tree on the Dindigul road. ” His body was 
dismembered and exposed in pai'ts in Tanjore, Pa]air»cot- 
tah and Tinnevelly, and his head, like that of Chanda 
Sahib, was sent to Trichinopoly. His death closed for 
long all higher service in the British army to all Indian 
solMers, and specially to natives of Madras. 

Thus the miserable episode of Yusuf’ Khan ’s rebellion 
ended. The Nawab had been deemed to be the principal 
enemy of the Khan; and Lawrence, the English Comman- 
der, was only an ally. VV^hen Lawrence, issued a proclama- 
tior from Trichinopoly, dated 8th duly, 1763, that the 
Europeans in the soiwice of Yusuf Khan would be treated 
as rebels, Maudave pointed out that Erenchmen' were not 
English subjects and that, whether the English and the 
Bh?ench were at peace or war, such a declaration was lui- 
justiliable, Lawrence liad been given a free hand by the 
Madras Council and objected to Yusuf Kdian being sent, 
if captured, to Madras; and he declared that he ought to 
1)6 made over to the Nawub whose dominions he had usur- 
ped. The Council agreed, in its Con^tations of the 1st 
of August, 1763, that they thought he would be “a danger- 
ous man to be entnisted in the hands of the Nawab, if his 
intentions are) to make him a state prisoner; but if it be 
agreeable to you to order the commanding officer to ei?^- 
cute him upon the first tree in the sight r)f me army, it will 
be quite satisfactory to us.” 

On the 19th Augiust 1763, news reached the Presidency 
of the signing of the definitive Treaty of Paris on the 10th 
February preceding. Maudave represented to the Mad- 
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i’as Comieil that “their preparations against Madura .ap- 
peared opposed to the spirit of the peace happily concluded 
in Europe. ” He further contended that he had no power 
to hand over Madura to the English, nor ask the French 
detachment to leave Madura, contrary to the wish ofc* Yusuf 
Khan, “as the least si^ of any desire on their part to do so 
wonld have been the signal of a droadt'ul massacre”, tie 
further pleaded though he made war on the English after 
the announcement of the peace, it was “only in the strict 
observance of a legitimate defence and aft('r having ex- 
hausted all means of persuading them to make use of , the 
path of gentleness and conciliation. ’ ' 

On their side the English arfpied that the treaty put an 
end to all engagements into which ^^^audave had entered 
with Yusuf Khan, and their preparations against the Fort 
of Madura were in no way opposed to the spirit of the 
treaty, and they were not bound to await the arrival of the 
Oommissaries of the two Crowns to reduce Yusuf Khan to 
his loyalty. Mr. Hill holds that, had the Khan definitely 
become the ally of the French, before the date of the peace, 
he could not have been touched by the English and history 
would have shaped itself differently in Southern India. 

Let us now study the opinion of the rebel held by the 
Kawab, according to his partisans. Thus we have a pas- 
sage from the Life of Kawab Wallajah by an Indian, re- 
garding Muhammad Yusuf Khan, taken from an appendix 
to W. J. Wilson’s ‘History of the Madras Army’ ( Vol. I, 
1882). It gives us -the account of an episode about Yusuf 
Khan’s attempt to draw his sword on the Nawab at an 
audience and his dropping the sword ivhen he saw General 
Smith by the side of the Nawab observing hi s action . The 
Nawab on that day was not attended by his usual guard. 
This account is not however credited as being true. The 
narrative also tells us that attem]its were made to hang 
Yusuf Khan three times and that evciy time the rope broke 
and not until liis thigh was opened and a magic ball depo- 
sited therein was cast out, could he be killed.^ 

Burhanu’d-din tells Us that the rebel was captured 
and put in a hook ; and he thus sums up his previous wicked 


(40) Fox tho cUflexent leg^ds cuirent about Yuauf Klian^s diarme^ 

life, see S. O. Hill — Yusuf Khm etc. — ^pp, 228>'0. 
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career: ' 'He allied himaclf with mischief-makers who 
lomeiiy supported Muhaiuuuid Mahfuz Khan Bahadur, 
tiougiit the sup]>otd of ITaicUu* Ali Khan, brought together 
fivohiuidered French who j*an away after the fall of Phul- 
cheri (Pondichorry'), got. ready immmerahle guns, gun- 
powder, jhnt-stone. and cannon from C!liom'ia})ata,n /"Mad- 
ras) Ha(lurangaj>attan (fr^adras), Nagapattaii (Kegapa- 
tani) and otlier ])nrts that belonged to the Frang commu- 
nities; carried coLTcsi>onderice with the Nazim of the Dec- 
can by sending presents and gifts with a view to obtain 
from him titles and inansal>s, established friendship wiih 
thezajnindar of Maliw’ar (Travancore) by promising liim 
five laMis of mpees from the collections of the sarhar, and 
made a pact with th(‘ two divisions of Kallars in the east 
and west o f M adura ; thus he found himself a great sardar . 
He imagined that the kingdom was his own find forgot the 
past. 


"He murdered the servants of the sarJmr, oppressed 
the poor and tlie J*ich and iy ralnuiscd the zamindars. One 
day he shot down seven hundred men. Thus he squeezed 
the kingdom to a very great extent. ^ ’ 

The Nawah, in a lettei* to the Madras Council, dated 
the 12th Fe})nifiry 1763, thus^^ onumGrated all the crimes of 
Yusuf Khan against him. 


(41) 


(a) 

(&> 

(c) 

(d) 


‘‘That YuHur Klian has hecn busy in repairing tho fort of 
Maclura &o. for this lonj? time without my or yonr oraerB: 
that ho mnintainwl am union ainl correepondonce of lottera 
■with tho King of Tanjoro &c. 

that ho sent an advamoe of 60,000 wpoes and seat for the 
Fnmoh, J)utoh and Danes from Negapatam, Waoamnad (?) 
and Tntiomrin to join him: 

that ho sent monsy and sent for lead, gtmpoTvder, gruiB Ac.: 


C«?) that he built a new house: 

;/) that ho began a war with the Maleavain (Travaneoro) con- 
trary to your orders; 

re) that bo sent ono SSaiMUvddm wW two years ago to Niz^ 
AU to poi’Buade him and to demand a aimad for ^e Oara^ic 
Country with an oif «sr of a large sivm of monoy and to demre h^ 
to nogotiato the aiEairs of his Court with the Enghah through^ 
tnea^, and further to request ham to 
country in some measure, P^oimamg that he wo^d m 
sure then undertake to make it up with the 
to Mauda-re, Niaam Ali Khan aaitually gave Yusuf 
for Madura and Tinitcwdly and waa aclu^ly o* 

Biviufi ham another sanad for theATowahi of mthe place 

of Mulkaimnad. All (B.O, HUl ibidf — p. 279. Kate !•) 
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Thus the last great trouble for the Nawab was oyer in 
1764. But he was held to owe to the Company still about 
12 lakhs of pagodas, and it was hoped that the conquest of 
Madura would enable him to pay it off in the course of Fasli 
1174, i.e., 1765-66. Palamcottah, which was not proceeded 
against cluriiig the operatiotiis against Aladiira, was soon 
afterwards captured by Major C^ampbelL The Ra.ja of 
T^anj ore paid all his due under the treaty with the 
Nawab, except 4 laldis of rupees and promised, ineidcin- 
tally, to relinquish the annual tribute of 1,100 pagodas due 
from the English for Devikottah. In retum fop the 
Nawab’s total grant of the Jaghir District (ei^ected short- 
ly before Pigot sailed for Europe) which extended south- 
ward as far as the Markanam river and westward as far as 
Damarla and northward as far as Arumugam, including 
the two Conjeevarams, and estimated by Siinka Rama, tlie 
Dubash of Omie, as yielding about 20 lakhs of inipees, the 
Company recommended a present of a couple of rich gold 
brocade dresses, some caipets and orrery, a pair of globes, 
spying glasses and a handsome Light roomy landau with 
eight harnesses for six horses be sent to the Nawab. This 
Jaghir District' was nearly co-terminpus with the present 
Chingl eput district. It then gave a revemie to the Engl i sh 
of 3^ lakhs of pagodas. The Mughal Emperor granted 
a farman for this jaghir (1765) and there arose at a later 
date a doubt whether the inam rights conferred did not 
convey zaminda/ri rights of civil and criminal juriiSdiction 
as well. 

The King of Travancore, finding the several forts of 
the Kalakad district to be weakly garrisoned at the time 
of the Khan^s rebellion, seized them one after another. 
But on the approach of Campbell, he abandoned them 
all. The reduction of the Ariyalur and Udayarpalayam 
poKgars increased the Nawab ’s revenues and also secured 
an open communication between Madras and Trichino- 
poly. The Nawab did not invade Travancore after the 

(A) that he moreover entered into a union with Haider Naik and 
seat one Ghulam Hussain to him: 

(i) that he placed tappies from Tinnevelly as far as Mysore: 

(i) tihat he sent messages with offers of alliance to Basalat Jang: 

(Jc) that he sent to different parts to invite troops into his service, 
and 

(Z) tibat he shod innocont blood of men of distinction as wdl as 

the poor.'' 
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destruction of Yusuf Khan, only on the intercession of the 
English. The M adras (youiicil induced him to give up his 
claim for Kalakad and the luler of Travaneore volunta- 
rily evacuated it. Reference will be made later to the 
treaty between the Nawal) and the ruler of Travaneore, 
The troublesome poligars noi*th of Nellore were all sub- 
dued by the end of June 17(>5. Throughout the Nawab^s 
jurisdiction from the Gimdalakama river to Cape Como- 
rin, peace was secured; and this peace according to the 
despatch of Palk, dated March 27, 1765, was not likely to 
be disturbed ‘‘unless the Marathas, Nizam Ali and Haidar 
A-li join together and make demands on the Nawab. But 
this will not happen so long as he has the English support, 
unless some other Eur‘opean power joins them.” 

Oolon(^l (^baiios Oampbeirs Joimial, (from the 6th 
April 1765 to 31st March 3766) describes the chase of 
Nizam Ali Khan’s troops, his retuin to Madi'as and his 
taking of some palayams near Tiruppassur. After this, 
in the boastful words of Campbell, “there was not then a 
single man who durst call himself tht^ Nabob's Enemy in 
the whole Cainatick”. The same writer’s Jowmal from 
February 1764 to February 1765, treats of the second siege 
of Madura against Yusuf Khan, and of the subsequent 
operations in ^Madura and Tinnevelly up to his return to 
Cuddaiore-'^^ 


(42) Oampnell says that John Call kept a journal (missing) of the 
siogtt of PonclichotTy, tiie soccwid siege of Matlura and the negotiation 
with the King of Travaneore, but hie Journal gives many details of 
Ins campaigns which were omitted in Cairs account. OampbeU boasts 
I hat he was “the ilrst and only officer that eommanded the army in 
one march from Cape Ooraorin to the River Krishna and pbli^ng 
evoty Rajah, Palegar or Paujdor in tliat march of upwards 600 miles 
to settle with th« Nahob.^' Mss, 0. V. 72-14) 



IL — ^The Growing Difficulties of the Nawab. 

(a) The Relations of the Nawab with Pigot and Orme 

Nawab Muhammad Ali became a familiar figure in 
]\radras fi'om 1755, wiioii h(3 first came to the city after seat- 
ing himself on the-uiasnail. at Arcot. Two years later, on 
the occasion of the threatened irruption of the Marathas, 
the Nawab sent his family to Madras and himself followed, 
accompanied by the agent oi' the Peshwa. Even as early 
as that date, i.e.^ August 1757, the Governor proposed to 
the Nawab that he might remain at Madras and make over 
his dominions to the Company. According to the proceed- 
ings of the Select Committee, the Nawab refused to com- 
ply with the pixiposal, saying that as soon as it should come 
to be known, ^‘he would be looked on nniversaliy in the 
same light as (-hand a Sahib’s son at Pondicherry is; not 
one of his subjects would pay him the least allegiance”. 
Seeing that the Nawab was fiiin in his i*efusal, the Gover- 
nor asked that he might make some further assignment to 
the Company for the amount of 2^ laklis that was agreed 
to be paid to the Marathas out of the sum of 4 lakhs due to 
the English that month. The Nawab said he would make 
up the deduction by an order for the same amount pay- 
able out of half of the revenue of the Tinnevelly country 
due to him. (Madras Consultations, dated 1st September 
1757). 

A residence was assigned to the N awab within the Port 
and he was allowed to lay in the necessary^ stock of provi- 
sions therein ; but he was asked to reduce the number of his 
attendants. Shoi tly before Lally ’s siege of Madras began, 
the IJTawab was accommodated at the Government Garden 
House; on the approach of the Erencli he retii*ed into the 
Fort. Subsequently he was conveyed in a neutral vessel 
to Negapatam. The Nawab ’s financial embarrassments 
had already become chronic, and his dealings with some of 
the European residents at Madras over money matters had 
become complicated. For illustration, John Call, the En- 
gineer, had amassed 25,000 pounds, which sum had been 
lent to the Nawab at 25 per cent per annum, (vide his letter 
to Captain Richard Smith dated 18th danuary 1764 — 
the Orme Mss. O.V.) The same person in another letter 
preserved among the Orme Manuscripts O.V. (37-8) says 
thus about the Nawab "s debts to private indil-i duals who 



bad been ordered by the < >oinpany to be satisfied with 12^ 
per cent and who had consequently recalled their money 
and compel the Nawab to refuse payment : “ He is indeb- 
ted more to individuals than ever was the amount of his 
debt to the Oompaaiy. This is a cruel and an infamous 
Order, for his non-payment plainly evinces the Risk we 
run in lending' the money, and therefore the premium 
ought to be adequate. Assignments are made over to the 
trustees of certain lands, but it is supposed it will be near 
three years before this debt is discharged — a comfortable 
prospect for me, and to receive it in driblets. And ajfter 
that no mode of romittauce to Europe’. Where will the 
Company drive to at last?” 

The Nawab was on intimate* terms with Mr. Pigot, the 
Q-ovemor (1755-63). To General Lawrence the Nawab 
was equally generous. "When the French destroyed his 
garden house and property at St. Thomas’ Mount, the Na- 
wab presented liim with a lakh of rupees which the Gom- 
j^y at his request allowed him to accept. Wiien he re- 
tired in 1766, the gi-ateful Nawab bestowed on him an an- 
nuity of 3,750 pagodas. Governor Pigot was appointed, 
after his retirement fi’om his first Governorship, as the 
Agent of the Nawab in England. But he was dissatisfied 
when the remittances which made the place of Agent 
desirable, did not regularly reach him- Gener^ 
Lawrence presont<‘d his own house to the Nawab on hia 
retirement. A letter from Sunka Rama to Grme dated 
6th November 1763, reports that Pigot received a present 
of £40,000 before his departure for England. 

Robert Orme who was on the Madras Councrl became 
unpopular mth his colleagues and other Europ,ean resi- 
dents, because he agreed to supply John Payne, Deputy 
, Chairman and Chairman of the Company, with pirivate 
reports on the conduct and character of his colleagues at 
Madras 5 and his consequent acting as a spy upon his col- 
leagues was the re^l reason of Pigot ’s rooted enmity to him 
which brought about his early retirement from the CJom- 
p^y’s service in India. Orme’s services to Pa:^e brought 
him a marked retribution very soon. He cherished hopoe 
of succeeding Pigot as Governor, but his indiscretion 
espion^e having leaked out, he was ostracised socially hy 
Pigot^ Lawrence and others. 
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The retribution was swift. Soon after the Company’s 
Despatch arrived at ]Madras, which nominated Orme to be 
successor to the Governorship after Pigot (Septr. 175S), 
the latter preferred two charges againsl him in the Coun- 
cil: — (1) His preparation to remit his fortune to England 
in Hutch bills and to take his passage for Europe in the 
Grmitham, shortly before the expected siege of Madras 
was a weakness of character on which his friends like Chve 
looked with dismay as it was openly desciibed as cowardice 
by his enemies. (2) A more serious charge was that soon 
after the news of his succession to the Governorship after 
PigoPs retirement reached Madras, Onne addressed a let - 
ter to the Nawab on his new dignity. He sent for the 
Kawab ’s vakil several times, stressed on the services he had 
rendered to the Hawab and said he expected to be reward- 
ed generously, or else he would put the management of the 
greatest part of the Nawab ’s territories into hands tliat 
would gratify him. 

Pigot made a statement in the Council that Orme 
mentioned in his letter to the Nawab his prospective acces- 
sion to the Governorship; and that '‘in whatever light he 
(the Nabob) might look upon the Governor, Colonel Law- 
rence and the other Gentlemen, he only was his particular 
friend;. that it was he who had espous’d his cause and pre- 
vented the management of his affairs going into o^er 
hands than his (the Nabob’s) ; that he could have had sixty 
thousand pagodas from Teterapah Moodilly, if he would 
have farin’d out to him the countries to the southward of 
Trichinopoly, and that Issoff Oawn would have given him 
forty thousand pagodas to have rented from him the coun- 
tries of Seringham and Trichinopoly. But that, notwith- 
standing it was in his power, by the sway he had in the 
Council, to put this in execution, his desire of rendering 
the Nabob 'Service made him -decline it, not in the least 
doubting’ but that the Nabob would make him a suitable 
acknowledgement:” (Madras Consultations of 25th Sep- 
tember 1758). 

To this remonstrance the Nawab replied that his purse 
was at tjiat time depleted. But he hoped in a year or two 
to be able to meet. Mr. Orme’s wishes. Thereupon Orme 
became irritated' smd left the Nawab abruptly, declaring 
that he would take the necessary measures for putting the 
'mahagenient esf the country into other hands, if the sum bo 
demjoided was not immediately paid' down. The Ne^wab 
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felt insulted at. this beyond tneasuro and told Orme that his 
visit had bOGjti long eiiougli and he was free to do as he 
pleased.'^ 

WJieu th(^se i.wo c^hargC's wove brought against him, 
Oi'jne replied tiiat witJj regard. to the first rharge, Ms 
health was the main consideration for determining Ms de- 
parture,, but the motivci Avas not dishonourable, though it 
might have het^ii dc^eined culpable «at tlie time. He however 
totally deni ed t.h<^ al legati on o f the hTawab that he had made 
a^y stipulation, di rectly or indirectly, for any reward from 
him. The letter \\hieh he is said to have written to the 
h’awab was an fil)a()hLte forgery. But rather than suffer 
under such iniputaiioius, ho would resign the service of the 
Company. CT’\)rd Hi. Oeorgo Consultations, 25th Sep- 
tember 1758). 

Three days later, an in<iiiiry was made concerning the 
letter that Ormc was alleged to have written to the Nawab. 
The Nawab confirmed the statement of Pigot and added 
that Orme dcmaTulod 20,000 pagodas and categorically 
said that he w"ould not take even a jot less. He was accom- 
panied by his vakil, Anlaji Pantulu, and said that Onne^s 
note was dclivorocl to him by Simka Rama, Ms Bubash. 
hhmka Rama dtuiiod at first all knowledge of the note, but 
when ho was confronted wdth Antaji IMntulu, he admitted 
that he drafted and doliveivd the document without the 
knowledge of Ins maatcu*. The Madras Council decided 
that Orme's taking his 7 )a 8 sage for Huropc on the eve of the 
French siege W'as “an ill-timed step and unbecoming the 
station he bore in the (kanpany^s service’ k With regard 
to his alleged irote^ to the Hawab, though there was no 
actual proof, it was extraordinary and unaccountable that 
Sunka Rama shotild have without his loiowledge written 
it and delivered it to the NaAvab, along with an oral com- 
munication. 

As to the other charge, Orme’s demand of a laa^ 
sum from the Kawmb’s vakil and the Kawab, himself, the 
testimony of the Nawab aijcl Ms vakil appeared stroiig and 


(^43) The Nawab felt that it would be better to forego the piotectiou 
of the ‘EjMfHuh thau. be eubjeet to such Affrouhr^ Tteamenfc in 
the faoe of hia Burbar.*' 
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clear and the Board had the greatest reason to believe that 
pai*t of the charge at least was just and true."^ 

The Directors decided, in November 1759, that Orme 
was a very unfit person to continue in their service. But 
since the ship in which he sailed was captured by the 
French near the Cape of Good Hope, all the documents 
that she conveyed were lost and never reached the Com- 
pany. Though the Directors then expressed themselves 
assured that Orme had extracted large sums from the Na- 
wab, after a few years, his behaviour at Madras was con- 
doned and he was appomted as the official Historiographer 
to the Company. 

Mr. S. C. Hill thus sums up what he deems a just ver- 
dict on Orme ’s conduct : * Ht is to be regretted that no fur- 
ther information is to be found in connection with the 
charge of corruption brought against him by Pigot, more 
especially as the Court of Directors resolv^ that he had 
extorted lai*ge sums of money from the Nawab. Still the 
decision of the Court is not sufficient to convince one of 
Orme^s guilt, when one remembers his comparative pover- 
ty at the time of his retirement, the unscrupulous charac 
ter of the Nawab, the submission of the charges against 
Orme through and by his enemies in the Madras Council, 
and, finally, the fact that the Court took no action on its 
own resolution.’" (Page xxi, Introduction, to Vol. II, 
Paif r, Orme CoUectiou (by S.C. Plill, 1916) — Catalogue 
of the European Mmvusoripts m the Indian Office Library, 

(b) The Tan fore Affair — Earlier Phase. 

With regard to the Nawab’s relations with Tan j ore, 
events rapidly led to the climax of 1773-76. Both the Na- 
wab and the Madras Council had been looking for long 
with a covetoi^ eye on the riches of the ruler of Tan j ore. 
In the war with Haidar (1767-69) the Raja eoiiitiibuted 
much less than was expected of him, and he was suspected 
of having coiTespdnded with the enemy. In the Treaty of 
Madras of 1769 the Company insisted upon including, in 
its protection, Murari Rao whose territory would have 


;44) As early as 1755, July, a letter trora Fort St. David mentioaB a 
nwM>ur that Mr. Orroe’s mouth had been stopped, by a bribe of 
4j|000 pagodas from oae, linga Chetty, in the matter of the debase' 
BOdeoai of coda by Saunders (Orme Mas. O. V. 289 (25) . 
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formed a convenient conquest for Haidar. But he refused 
to accept the condition, unless the JEtajch of Tanjore was 
similarly admitted to the protection of the treaty. But the 
English regarded the Raja as their own partisan and in- 
cluded him in the ti'eaty specifically as their ally, so that 
he might hot o\vo his safely to the inter-position of Haidar. 


The Directors, writing to the Select Committee at 
Fart St George in March 1769, said, that it was unreason- 
able that the Raja should not contribute to the defence of 
the Carnatic and that the Nawab should be supported in 
his claims, and that ‘^if the Raja refuses to contribute a 
just proportion to the expense of the war, you are then to 
pursue such measures as the Nabob may tliink consistent 
with the justice and dignity of his government. What- 
ever sums may, in consequence of the above orders, be ob- 
tained from the Raja of Tan j ore, we expect, shall be ap- 
plied to the discharge of the Nabob’s debt to the Company; 
and if more than sufficient for that purpose, to the dis- 
charge of his debts to individuals.” 


To this, the Select Committee of Madras replied that 
the treaty of 1762 had defined the Raja’s obligations to the 
Nawab ; but it might not be politic to undert^e the execu- 
tion of the proposal just then, as an attack on Tanjore 
might involve them in a war with Haidar Ali. The Rajah 
had objected to the payment of his annual peshka&h on the 
ground that he had maintained a great body of troops sent 
to join the army. But the Nawab held that it was contra- 
ry to the custom of the country for tributary princes to 
make any demands for the maintenance of troops fi^- 
nished to the power to which they were tributary, while 
they were em])loyed within the territories of the latter. 
It was added that if the Raja should persist in demanding 
a diminution of his peshhash, it might furnish the Govern- 
ment with a just pretext to accuse him of a breach of his 
e^agements. But the Select Committee thought that, in 
view of the doubtful intentions of the Marathas and of the 
uncertain and unfathomable designs of the Nawab and 
the possibility of the ruler of Tanjore calling upon Haic^r 
Ah for aid, the undertaking at this jm^ure would be ^‘in- 
politic and unwarrantable”. The Raja prayed for a re- 
mission of the tribute or at lesfst for a delay in its payment. 
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^ Early in 1771 news reached Madras that the Raja of 
Tanjore had sent a force against the Setupati of Ramiiad; 
and the President thereupon wrote to the Raja that as 
Ramnad belonged to the Nawab and was a dependency of 
the C^nrnatic, any attack on it was contrary to tlie treaty 
bet\A’ein the Raja and the Nawab to which the English 
GoYcrnincnt had made themselves guarantors {vide, the 
last paragraph of the treaty of 1762, p. 72 of Aitchison's 
^Treaties, Engagements mid Sanads, Vol. 10, Madras, 
1909), The Raja replied that he wanted merely to take 
back Hanmnantagndi which did really l)elong to lum, and 
was actually in his possession at the time of the conclusion 
of the treaty of 1762 and also that the Pohgar of Sivaganga 
had seized elephants destined for him and the Tonclaiman 
of Pndukottah had injured his country. The IMadras 
Governor urged that the Rajah had taken on himself the 
arbitration of a cause which he ‘ought to have reserved for 
decision to themselves; and4he latter's reply was that he 
did not undertake to do anything ‘'contrary to the heredi- 
tary custom observed". 

The Nawab was at that time greatly encouraged by 
Sir eTohn Lindsay, the King’s Envoy, who was at Madras. 
He called upon the Madras Government “with unusual 
force and ])olchiess of importunity to make war upon the 
Raja". Lindsay urged the same view mid mainitahied 
that the Madras Goverlmient would be only betraying the 
Nawab and violating their duty, even if they should make 
any delay in rendering the assistance which he required. 
The Madras Goveiiimeliit \vas in an unfortunate dolimina. 
They dared not displease Lindsay who was the represen- 
tative of the Ministers. They were not sure that the ISiu 
wab would help them with funds for the expedition and 
they were afraid of the probability of an attack on the 
Northern Sarkars by the Nizam, of a likely war with the 
Marathas who were allied with Tanjore and of troubles 
also from Haidar Ali. They pretended to make an inquiry 
into the dependence of Ramnad and to find that the mlors 
of Trichinopoly, z.e., the Nayaks of Madura, had received 
more submissions from the Setupatis than the Rajas of 
Tanjore; and therefore since Trichinopoly had been ab- 
sorbed in the government of the Carnatic, the Nawab had 
naturally succeeded to the claims of the Nayaks. Tn J une 
X771, when Trichinopoly was sufficiently supplied with 
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stores for defence, the hTawab suddenly dissuaded the Goy- 
ernment from any further preparations for war, alleging 
that the Marathas would ue,V(T give them any rea])ite. The 
Madras GoveiuuK'ut held the view that the Nawab s mo- 
tive for urging’ the expedition at first, was to force them 
into an alUauco witli tlie IM arathas. But now, because ihc 
alliance was not possildi^, lk‘ did not wish to give tJ-e J^fa- 
rathas any pretext to ov(‘rrun his dominions. The Select 
Committee at Madras resolved to negotiate with the Raja 
who said that he Avouid nevci* trust the Nawab without the 
security of the English. After some negotiation the Na- 
wab proposed to send his two sons to Trichinopoly, the 
elder, Omdatud-ITmai*a, to conduct the negotiations and 
the younger ^ I uda.ru n-lNfiilk Amintil-ITmara^,* to manage 
the sup])iios oF the a rniy. The NaAvab was suspicious lest 
the Company might cmupicr Tanjore for themselves.^ He 
was prej)ared I o make* any ai'vangeinent with the Raja ra- 
ther thmi incur suef) a risk. Ife offered to give the Compa- 
ny ten lakhs oF ]>ag()das, i f after conquermg Tanjore, they 
should deliver it ‘"in full dominion’^ to him. The Madras 
Council wished lo refer ihc question to the Directors, but 
the Nawab would not consent. They saw that since the 
Raja kn(‘w of tlu* (h ‘signs of thcmselv(‘S ahd of the Nawab 
against his kingdom, it was highly dangerous to leave him 
in possession of power wliich he could lend to tiie French 
or to any other enemy ; and as they could not proceed to war 
except with the exynsont of the Nawab, it was therefore best 
to comply with h»s tonns. 


Early in Repi ember 1771, Omdatul-TTmara reported 
to General Sindh, the Commander of the English troops 
at Tnchinopoly, that nothing but compulsion by 
would bring the Raja to submission. After getting siim- 
eient provisions, the army arrived before the fort <^Yal- 
lam, one (ff the great bulwarks of Tanjore City. On 
Silst f^eptember. the Yallam garrison stole out of the fort. 
The army next encamped before Tanjore, but the opem- 
Hons were slow, mainly because of lack of provisions. On 
the 28th, Omdatu T-TTmai*a signed a peace with the Ra.ia, 
by which he was to pay 8 lakhs of rupees for arrears of 


(40) . This prrnw ™ very ambitious and 

power contyolling a large body of diaoif lined troops (lector to the 
■pir^tors of i-74775). 
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peshkash and 324 lakhs for the expenses of the expedition. 
He was to restore whatever he had taken from the two 
Maravar poligars, and to aid with his troops in all the 
wars of the JSI awab. V allam was to be restored to the Raj a 
but to be demolished if the Nawab so chose. The Is'awub 
was to get the jaghir district of Ami. 

A disagreeable correspondence took place about the 
plunder of the fort of Tanjore, when it should be taken, bet- 
ween the ISTawab's son and the English troops. The Mad- 
ras Q-ovemment was not satisfied with the terms offered, as 
they were obviously inadequate and provided no security 
for their execution. On this account they held it nccos- 
saiy to keep the troops before Tanjore, prepared as foj' 
immediate war. When the Raja did not deliver, on the 
stipulated day, the money and jewels he had agreed to re- 
sign, this was taken to be a breach of the treaty ; a renewal 
of hostilities was threatened, and the helpless Raja had to 
submit. 

General Smith pleaded that he had no control over 
the negotiations and as he was instructed to desist from 
hostilities the moment the Nawab desired peace, he was 
forced to act as he did and consent to the peace proposals 
of Omdatu 1-U in ara. 

OmdatuT-'U mara claimed that he took no step W'ithout 
consulting Smith, that he stated to him the terms to which 
the Raja had yielded, declaring that he would not accept 
them, if the fall of the fort was assured by the general, and 
that the General had told him that if the siege came to be 
unsuccessful, the Raja would not give anything. Smith 
was then asked if he would guarantee equivalent teamas of 
advantage, if the siege should miscarry. He repelled the 
proposal of any guarantee ;.and he approved of the treaty 
saying ^*it was well; it was at the Nawab ’s option”. 

The Nawab now applied for the reduction of the two 
Maravar poligars by the Company’s forces. The Gover- 
nor and Council of Madras pointed out that the Nawab 
was till then ostensibly the friend of the Maravars against 
the Raja of Tanjore who was their enemy, and now that the 
Raja was humbled, they became immediately dangerous 
to the Nawab ’s government and had to be reduced I But 
notwithstanding this contribution so- obvious in the plead- 
ings of Nawab, they consented to udertake the expedition 
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on the simple pretext that the Maravaxs had /lot sent 
troops to help against Tjui jore, as they should hav <3 done. 
After some delay, au English force proceeded against 
Ramnad whudi was cari*ied after an assault. The Ka- 
wrab’s son who a('coin})auie<l the forces bargained for the 
plunder by a suni of money for the troops. Kalayai’koil 
in which th(^ poligar of Sivaganga had taken refuge wa« 
taken and likewise phuidored. 


Mill thus remarks on the plight of the Madras Govern- 
ment: ^*The Governor and Council alleged tliat they were 
led on by that fiit^nd and ally from one step to another, 
without knowing wlu^ro to stop, and without being able to 
make those reservations in favour of the Company which 
the interests of the Com])any ai)peared to require ; in this 
manner had Taii.ior<' b(‘en luinihled and fleeced; in this 
manner the two Mara wars had been conquered, and deli- 
vered up a dominion to the Nabob. It must be allowed, 
that except for a little time when he first demanded the at- 
tack on Tan j ore, the Presidency had shown themselves 
abundantly forward to second, or rather to excite the Na- 
bob ^s aivlour foi' <‘on(iuost of the minor states. The Nabob 
had only one scmple, tlie fear of their conquering for them- 
selves. The dec! arai ions however, of the Presidency, of the 
Directors, and the King’s minister plenipotentiary, the in- 
terpretations of the treaty of Paris and especially the re- 
cent example in the vsnrrender of the Marawars, raised 
up a hope in his Highness that the time was at last arrived 
when the long-(h\sir(‘d possession of Tan j ore might be 
fully acquired,” {History of British hidia — ^VoL IV, 
pp: 130-4). 

In June 1773, the Nawah complained that the Raja of 
Tan J ore owed him 10 lakhs of rupees and that he had ap- 
plied to the Marathns and to Haidar Ali for a supply of 
troops and liad encouraged the Kallars to ravage portions 
of the Oamatie ;andhe intimaied his resolve to subdue him ; 
and a little later he promised the English 10 lakhs of pago- 
lias in ease of success. TheMai'athas, he complained, would 
never become Ins friends, as they expected him to get them 

assistan(-e of th(^ English and whether he reduced Tan- 
Sore or not they would still invade the Carnatic if po^ibl^ 
Th’e Select Conmiittee of Madras held timt the treaty of 
^771 left the Raja completely at the mercy of the Nawah 
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and he was bound in self-preseryaliou to sefek for protec- 
tion from every quarter; and his application for help to 
the Mai’athas and Haidar Ali was conhrmed by other evi- 
dence. The Madras Government therefore resolved tliat 
they should root out his power — a resolution w^hich, it may 
be held, was more accommodating and casuistic than any 
pther politic expedient. The gist of it is as follows, in Mill ’s- 
words: “We have done the Raja great injury: we have 
no intention to do him light. This constitutes a full and 
sufficient reason for going on to his destruction. Such is 
the doctrine; the practical improvement is obvious. Do 
you wish a good reason for etfeeting any body^s destruc- 
tion First do him an injury suffieienty great, and then 
if you destroy him, you have, in the law of self-defence, an 
ample justification!’' {History of British India, Vbl. lY, 

p. 108). 

The English desired that the Nawab should advance 
funds for the expenses of the expedition and provide all 
necessaries except military stores and pay for 10,000 
sepoys. The Nawah now began to vacillate, but was stif- 
fened tip into resolution by the Madras Council. No peace 
was to be concluded with the Raj a imless it should be found 
to be absolutely impossible to effect his destruction. The 
Nawab, as usual, bargained with the troops, before hand, 
by a sum of money for the plunder of Tan j ore, if the place 
sh ould be taken by storm. The ej^edi ti on was undertaken 
on the 3rd of August. The Raja protested that he had 
sent bills for the balance of the peshkash due to the Nawab 
and that he had not deviated in his conduct from the 
tenour of his undertakings. After a few days of opera- 
tions a breach was effected and the troops entered witb 
scarcely any resistance or loss ; and the Raja and his family 
and his general, Manoji, were taken prisoners. The Eng- 
lish felt no scruple in joining with the Nawab to seize Na- 
gore. The Nawab wanted tliat Tan j ore should be garri- 
soned with his owi> troops. Intelligence of these transac- 
tions reached London in March 1774. No immediate ac- 
tion was taken by the Directors. Then came the events 
leading to the catastrophe of Pigot’s proceedings against 
Tan j ore (1775-76). 

The Government of the Presidency had declared that 
the Raja of Tanjore ‘‘held his lands of the Nabob in fee”, 
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vFhich had beon all ixloiig the elaiin on lhat kingdom put 
lonvard by Nawab Muhammad Ali. The reason ot' the 
Madras Government’s action is clearly seen from its reso- 
lution dated 22nd J une 1773, that ' ‘it was dangerous, in the 
present system, to have such a power as the Raja of Tan- 
jorc in the heart of the C-arnatic"'; and tliat it was “expe- 
dient, for the safety of the C^arnatic and the Company's 
possessions, that the Raja of Tan j ore should be reduced", 
The Select (^Jommittec at the Presidency held that the mea- 
sure was in fact founded on the law and principle of self- 
defence. They upheld the claim of Nawab Muhammad 
Ali that the ‘Zaniindar of Tanjore’, as he was called, was a 
mere vassal of the ( )ain.atie and held his country by certain 
tenures, which he had avowedly and repeatedly broken and 
violated ; and that, in consequence of such breaches and 
violations, his feudal lord was authorised by the law of na- 
tions and every principle of justice to dispossess him. 
But then the question would naturally follow, if the Nabol} 
was authorised to dispossess him, “by what law or what 
justice did the Court of Directors taken upon them to send 
orders to restore him, in bi*each of a solemn treaty made by 
the King (George III) and approved of by the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain P’ and “whether it was prudent, for 
a few Directors in Loadcnhall Street, to violate, by means 
of their orders, the “ engagements of the Nation?". 

The Madras Council informed the Court of Directors 
of their seizure of Tanjore (in 1773) and of their being 
assured, paradoxically enough, by letters from the Raja 
aaicl his motluu* to the Nawab that they were treated “with 
much attention and humanity in their eonfinment". No, 
observations on this subject proceeded from the Court of 
Directors for some months after the news reached them. 

(c) Lord Pigoi and Tanjore 

Early in 1775, the Court of Directors appointed Mr.- 
Rumbold, by a small majority, to the Governorship ot 
Madras which was l-o fall vacant shortly. But a Court of 
Proprietors, which was summoned to review the appoint- 
ment, reversed the previous decision by another equally 
^all maj ority and appointed Lord Pigot, who, since he re- 
tired from the Madras Goveiiiorship in 1763, had contriv- 
ed to become a Baronet and an Irish Peer. Jle enjoy^ 
great influence wi’^i the Directors; and we. learn 
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James Mill that he desired “to rival the glory of Clive by 
introducing the same reforms under the Presidency of 
Madras, as that illustrious Governor had introduced in 
BengaP'.'^® Pigot was decided in liis mind from the time 
of his appointment, that he should effect the restoration 
of the Raja of Tanjore as he had, during his former Gov- 
ernorship,^ in 1762, assured him of his possession of the 
throne. However, Mill would not exonerate him com- 
pletely from animation by im worthy motives in such a de- 
sire. PigoPs favourite Dubash, Maiiali Muthukrishna 
Mudali, who had rebuilt the Madras Town Temple and 
become its warden, and for whom he continued to experi- 
ence a partiality, had rented a considerable area of land 
from the Tanjore Raj ; moreover, Pigot had been offended 
with Nawab Muhammad AJi, who had first appointed him 
his agent in England but “failed in those remittances 
which made the place of agent desirable Again, there 
existed at the time an active bid between the Nawab and 
the Raja fox securing the favour of the most influential 
servants of the Company. wonder, therefore, that 
Pigot persuaded the Directors to declare their decision on 
the business of Tanjore shortly before the Proprietors met 
to choose the new Directors. 

Curiously enough, the retiring Directors, in the pre- 
amble to their resolution, used much ambiguous language 
and decided, at the end of it, that the expedition of 1773 
was founded upon pretences which were totally false, that 
the Raja was not proved to have committed any offence 
and that the destruction of his power had only increased 
the danger to the Company ; and at the end of their des- 
patch, they declared fheir order to be as follows: — “The 
Presidency were first to provide security, by a jjroper 
guard, for the persons of him and his family; and next, 
hut under certain conditions, to restore him to his domi- 
nions, as they existed in 1762.' Tlie conditions were, that 
he should receive a garrison of the Company’s troops into 
the Fort of Tanjore; assign lands for their maintenance; 
pay. to the Nabob the peshkash of 1762: assist him with 
such troops alone as the Presidency shall join in requiring ; 
form no treaty with foreign powers, except in concurrence 


^46) Hiatox 7 of British lu-dia— VoL IV.— -p. 1X9, 
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with the English rulers ; and neither directly nor indirect' 
ly fui'iiisli any assistance to tlieir enemies/' 

Pigoi., after he assiuned chai'ge 'of the Governorship 
of Madras hi Doeomber 1775;, declared that the injunctions 
of the Directors were if) prtx-.eed immediately to the'resto- 
ration of th(‘ i?aja of Taujore, })ut that ihis order should 
be coiumuuicntecl to the Nawah with all possible delicacy/"^ 
The Coimcil fb*st made use of the ofer made by the Kawab 
that ho would consent i-o admit an English garrison into 
the Tanjore foil;, as it would enable the Presidency at once 
to set the Raja at liberty and to guard his person. 

In a con fcT’cnce that the R^awab had with Pigot on the 
12ih January 1776, the former received such treatment 
from the latl.ei' as brought upon him a severe indisposition. 
The next conferciice, which took place four days later, had 
therefore to l>e negotiated only with his sons, Omdat-ul- 
Umara and Ainir-ul-lTmara; and the result was that the 
Nawab w'i*ote a letter to the Governor ‘‘hoping, perhaps, 
from the profusion of his Loi'dship’s tears, at the confer- 
ence of the i6th, that he would relent, and listen to his pro- 
posals, as well as have some regard to his rights".^ 

It was oven contended on behalf of the Nawab that the 
Court of Directors, at tJio date of the dual signing of their 
despateli, weT*e not a regular court as that day hapioened to 
be the clay of the olectioji of a new Court by the Propri- 
tors ; and this was a matter which coiods of law alone could 
decide. Of <iourse this contention was not then communi- 
eated either to Pigot or to the Court. 

Kgot wi\)tc very stihiy to the Nawab on the 23rd of 
February, asking for definite hiforniation, as to what and 
how many orders had been given by the Nawab for the pay- 
ment of money on the Tanjore country. He fixed that the 
9th of F(‘bnuiry shotikl bts the date for commencing his re- 
ceipt of the revenues of Tanjore and when, the ofSieexs of 


(4:7) Ironiciilly enough, the words * ' agreea-hly to that I have oonsen,' 
ted containod in the Kawab^s letter to Pigot of SSnd! Jaroiary 1776, 
were not according to hJs wish, as held by his valtil. 

(45) ' Origiiwtl Papers relative to Taajore, all letters— con- 

ferencee — j>. 14^. Theee papers were transmitted to Ijondon, by a 
erpecdal messenger tlmnigjh a Shredich sbip. 
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the Nawab should relinquish all manner of authority. 
January-Februaiy is the general season in South India 
for the harvesting of the rice crop j and by the middle of 
Pehru'ary practically the entire harvest will be completed. 
Naturally, the question could be asked why the G-ovenioi-, 
who had positi^'e orders for giving back Tanjore to the 
Raja should have delayed for over two months from his 
arrival in the first week of December; and whether liis ne- 
gotiations at Madras took vip all his time, as was commonly 
believed. It was suggested by the Naw'-ab’s people, in 
scarcely subdued tones, that the G-ovemor^s D abash, who 
had claims on the Tanjore revenues, could, if he pleased, 
answer this question. It was also pleaded that a remark- 
able fact was for Pi got to have sanctioned that the CJom- 
pany’s Commanding Officer at Tanjore considered the 
Raja to be a prisoner even after the Nawab had delivered 
up the fort to the English garrison; and it was suggested 
pointedly that Raja Tulajaji would not remember the 
favour of his release by Pigot’s e:fforts, if he had been set 
at libeify before the arrival of Lord Pigot himself at 
Tanjore.^^ 

As the Nawah strenuously adhered to his rights, Pigot 
came to confer with him on the day after the receipt of his 
pleading; and in the reported conference betw’een His 
Highness and His Lordship, dated the 20th March 1 776, 
is revealed what is alleged to be the true motive for his re- 
turn to India. 

The Nawab, finally perceiving that Lord Pigot was 
adamant in his resolution about the restoration of Tanjore 
to the Raja, submitted a last alternative proposal, namely, 
that after discharging the debt whi<jh he had contracted on 
account of the Tanjore country and deducting the expenses 
that he had been at on account of that country and on 
account of the English garrison which he received into the 
fort, he would ‘^keep the revenues in his own possession 
without expending one shilling of them till the further or- 
der of the Company arrives."’ He further added these 
significant and appealing words : ‘ ‘ The difference between 


(49) ^ Pigbt also desired that the Nawab should write to him tho,t the 

Baja would, he always diisobedient and his nature was like Uiat — 
from a lettecr of Pigot to the Nawab, received 1190 A.H. 29th Mo- 
hnnxiiQi. 
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Your Lordsliip’s intciition and mine is this: Your Lord- 
ship wishes to do this Imsiness by force, and without my 
consent, and I want to delay it, till the Company s letter 
anives from England. Do me tlie favour to attend to this 
representation of your old friend. 

Pigot now despaired of the possibility of ever induc- 
ing the Nawab to relinquish his rights and finally left 
Madras on the 29th of March — 30th is the date mentioned 
by Mill. Even after Pigot had marched beyond Cudda- 
lore, the Nawab wrote to him thus: should have been 

glad if Your Lordship had returned to me from Guddalore 
instead of proceeding from thence/' 

The Madras Council, duiing these negotiations, was 
divided into tw^o sections and violently agitated by both 
internal and external influences. In January 1776, it be- 
came possessed of a document headed “A Short Memorial 
of Services to iiis Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
Walaujau, o.t('., by-, whom ho was sent upon a secret Commi- 
ssion to His Majesty's first Ministo’ of State 1767." It set 
forth the proceedings of Mr. J ohn Maepherson in England 
and his negotiations on behalf of the Nawab ; and it alleg- 
ed that the anonymous author had published pamphlets 
extolling the virtues of the Nav^ab and really had the notice 
and portrait of Wallajah published in Major Alexander 
Dow's ^History of Hindostan', 2nd edition, 1770.^ Mae- 
pherson was summoned before the Council and declined to 
give a definite answer whether h-e was the author of the pa- 
per, but represented that the transactions mentioned there- 
in related to a time anterior to the date when he became a 
servant of the Company. Maepherson was dismissed 
from the Company's service by a Consultation of 23rd 
January 1776. Of the two members of the Council who 
dissent^, one was Sir Robert Fletcher who claimed that, 
as the pi'ineipfil military officer of the Presidency, he 
should be the person by whom the act of the restora- 
tion of the Raja should be done. Even then the Council 
resolved by a unanimous vote that the President should 
proceed on the business and that as the crops were ready 
for harvesting, no time sho\ild be lost in ^ving possession 
of the country to the Raja. Fletcher was, indeed, a party to 
the unanimous T'osolution ; but he now proposed to send, a- 
Ijng with Pigot, two other Members under express and par- 
^cular instructions of the Board, ‘‘declaring that without 
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tHs condition he would not have assented to the vote ju 
favour of the l^resident ; that the Board were not justified 
in the delegation of undefined and unlimited powers 
except in a ease of extreme necessity ; and that, if this mea- 
sure were drawn into a precedent, the effect would be to 
serve the corrupt interests of individuals at the expense of 
the public.’’ 

The proposal was rejected by a majority of the Coun- 
cil ; but Pig:ot took with hi m two Membei's of his own choice, 
including the second person who had voted for the depu- 
tation. The result shows how there had been an azr^ount 
of obvious disingenousness on the -pai't of Pigot that bade 
fair to rival tliat of the ISI awab and how from a close study 
of the eorrespiondenee that passed between him and the 
Nawab, his attitude does not come out unscathed. We 
even learn from this coiTespondcneo that Pigot made a mo- 
tion in the Council that it should be recommended to tlie 
Nawab to remove to Areot and only lost the proposal on a 
division of seven to four.®° 

Thus Pigot hastened on the circumstances leading to 
his own arrest and deposition by the majority of his Coun- 
cil. The Tanjore episode played a great part in affecting 
the position and pretensions of the Nawah and creating 
a reaction which was not at all healthy, in the relations that 
he maintained with the English power. 

More of these relations will be desciT.l)ed in the sequel, 


(oO)* Benfield, about whom there has been a let of sha^e, accompanied 
Pxgot to Tanjoro to explain his claim for over half a million paf^odas 
on Nawab, and secured to him by the latter by assignments on 
the Tanjore revenues, ^ well as xeoogniped by him aa just. When 
Pigot moved in Council that BcnfieUl’s claims were private and not 
public concerns, the Council negatived tbo motion by a majority (14tb 
June). This was the immediate starting point of the hostility of 
tJie majority that led to Pigot 's arrest (23r(J August, 1770), 



HI.— Hie Nawsb’s relations with the M^as Govtmment. 

fd) TJw Namh awl the First Mysore War 

The First Mysore War with Haidar Ali is generally 
attributed to the treaty of Hyderabad, particularly the 
article relating to British assistance for the Nizam which 
implied military suppoid against Mysore. But the Eng- 
lish quickly found themselves that they were left alone, 
instead of being one of the three confederates against the 
Mysore ruler, and compelled to act against two allied po- 
wers, vis., the Nizam and Haidar. These latter entered 
the Carnatic in AugTist'1767, but were defeated by the Bri- 
tidi in the battles of Chaugamah and of Tiruvannamalai. 
Bands of their cavalry troops plundered the country and 
Tip, u raided Madras itself in September 1767. It was 
only towards the beginning o f the next year that the Nizam 
was compelled to sue for peace when his dominions were 
threatened by a combined body of British troops from the 
Gircars and from Bengal under CoL Peach.; and he sent 
his minister, Rukn-ud-Daula, to Madras to negotiate for 
peace. A treaty was signed on the 23rd February 1768, 
according to which the English got an indemnity from the 
Nizam and a reduction in the amount of the annual tribute 
due from them for the Gircars. 

The rest of the year 1768 was occupied with British 
operations against Haidar. The British army was esta- 
bUshed in two divisions, one under Col Joseph Smith at 
Kolar, and the other under Col. Wood in the Baramahal. 

, Neither was very successful. The new Governor, Charles 
Bourchier who had succeeded Robert Palk, summoned 
. Smith to his Council, while Wood was recalled for ineapa- 
; city in Becember and subsequently tried by a court n^- 
■ 'lial Thereupon Haidar penetrated ibto the Barm^al 
Wd'took foit.»ft(5r fort. After the failurg of 
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hegotiations for peace that were made early in 1769, Hai- 
dar penetrated further into the Carnatic which he laid 
waste with fire and sword. Smith had resumed command 
but was unable to bring Haidar to decisive action. He 
lacked cavalry troops in sufficient numbers to enable him to 
take the initiative, but contrived to pursue Haidar wher- 
ever he went and keep him in suspense. The latter how- 
ever reached St. Thomas’ Mount by forced marches and 
intimated, to tlie Madras Council his willingness to begin 
negotiations, provided that Smith who was close behind 
him was ordered to halt. 

Du Pre, the Second Member of Council, was sent to 
conduct the negotiations with Haidar at the Mount. The 
treaty was concluded on the 3rd of April, but Haidar re- 
fused to recognise Muhammad Ali as a party to it, while 
the latter refused to assent to its terms at all.. 

It is commonly believed, even by historians, that Hai- 
dar dictated the terras of the Treaty of Madras at the gates 
of Fort St. George. But he did not stipulate for anything 
more than the nomination of the negotiating envoy, and he 
was far more afraid of an attack by Smith than the Eng- 
lish were of the safety of Fort St. George and Black Town 
from Haidar, who would have retreated if Smith had been 
permitted to advance. 

The war originated in the inveterate hatred which 
Haidar bore towards Muhammad Ali and consequently to- 
wards the English as the firm allies of the latter.* 

Tipu^s raid onMadras in September 1767 is thus des- 
cribed by two Indian residents at the Presidency; 
Mooperala Kistnaiya, who hold the monopoly for the sale 


“Haidar’s hostility was disclosed by his eorroapoadeuce “with 
tho rebel Yasuf Khan, “which fell into English hands after the capture 
of hfedura an 1764; by his so“Wing disaffection among the poligars 
of Tinnevelly; and his overtures tc the Nizam in 1765, when the latter 
was unfriendly to Fort St. George. Haidar was at" that time fluslied 
with successes over the Marathas, and he repelled Ific' advaiKtes which 
made. The Govenor resolved to obtain the alliance of the 
Nizam, and the treaty of 1766 was arranged, which gave “to thd Com- 
pany the peaceable possession of the Ciroars. It was then etxperted 
^at a combined expedition would quickly secure the passes into the 
•, Carnatic and coniine Haidiar to Mysore. The scheme eventually 
, developed, however, into a design for his complete o-verthrow. ” 
port on tf\e Falls Manuaoripts, (1922) Introduction, pp. siv-xv). 
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of betel aad tobacco aiid Ramakrisbna, his uncle, in 
their letter t-o Robert I^alk, dated Fort St. Oeoi^e Novem- 
ber 4, 1767. The raid took place on the 28th and 29th of 
September by about 3000 of the enemy cavalry who rode 
upto the Cloveiiior’s Garden Ho-use (the present Govern- 
ment HouscO buiulng and destroying all that came in 
their way. All the European civili^s as well as the Por- 
tuguese and Anvioniau I'csidents were armed for the defen- 
ce of the Foi*t and Black Town. The letter thus reads : — 
‘^Number (s) of poor innocent people from St. Thome, the 
Mount, Oonjevoram and other places were killed, wounded 
and carried into captivity without one soul going to their 
defence, which has occasioned such a general consternation 
in our Black Town that most of the inhabitants have sent 
out their families to places of security, which is a great 
Mnderance to all ii'ade and business. God send us peace 
and quietness, for (dherwise the poor country will be en- 
tirely ruined.” 

The Nawab wrote plaintively to his old friend, Gene- 
ral Stringer Lawionce, on November 5, that the house and 
furniture that the latter had left him at the Mount were 
plundered by the caicmy ; particularly ‘‘the cot you used to 
sleep upon and the diamond-cut globe were entirely des- 
troyed.” Governor Bourchier thus Wi'ote of the circum- 
stances in w^hic'h the peace was made, in his letter to Robert 
Palk, dated Juno 29th, 1769:-— “In the extremiti^ we 
were reduced to we gladly embraced the opportunity of 
opening the Conference again; for the country being 
entirely at his mercy; our army being incapable of pro- 
tecting it or bringing him to a decisive action, and 
daily diminishing by sickness and fatigue; the promised 
succ^ours of horse by iho. Nabob and Mora Ro^w not arrived, 
nor likely to be for some months, and our distress for ndo- 
ney great ; our whole dependence being on the Nabo^ who 
though he p,romised largely we had doubts of his perform- 
ing; and it being also the Company's positive o^ers to 
paake peace, we were under the necessity of doing it almost 
at all events. ” 

Among the terms of the treaty is an article by wl4ch 
Naw»>b Walajah'was obliged to consent that ^ 
of the, Nawayat community who were iu the veirpatic 
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should be permitted to leave it, if they should choose to do 
so. Some of these who were considered disloyal to the house 
of Anwai'uddin, had been detained by Muhammad Ah- 
^^0 be left out of the written treaty. ’ 

Bourchier says that it was extraordinary that thi 
Naw^ab opposed the peace and would not consent to have 
his name inserted as a contracting power in the treaty. 
But he promised to authorise tlie (jFovemor to act for him 
in bringing about peace for the Carnatic by a letter, though 
he would not give such an authority in his own name 
directly. 

At that time the Company were creditors to the Na- 
wab to the tune of 12^ lakhs of pagodas, besides the ex- 
penses of the war which amounted to 14'J- lakhs more. The 
Nawab was desperate about the discharge of tliis huge sum. 
though, on a few occasions he promised to clear o:^ his debt 
to the Company in the course of three years if peace should ' 
subsist. 


(e) Sir J ohn Lindsay on the Scene 

Bourchier handed over charge of the G-ovemorship 
to Du Pro who ruled for three uneasy years (1770 — 73). 
He was assisted by Warren Hastings who was the Third 
of Council from Sept. 17 69 to Peby. 1772. It was in Du 
Pre’s time that the Directors, who were alarmed at the 
Ministry’s attitude of interference in Indian affairs, re- 
^olved to anti cipate the reforms and appointed a commis- 
sion of three, vis,, Henry Yansittart, Laike Bcrafton and 
Col. Forde, to go to India and repprt on the situation. But 
the ship in which the Commissi oners sailed was wrecked 
off, the coast of Madagascar and was not heard of again. 
The Ministry appointed Sir John Tundsay, a young Ad- 
piiral of the Royal IN^avy, as Naval Commander-in- Chief 
^.India and Plenipotentiary at the eou.rt of Nawab Wala- 
jah, with power to treat with other Indian rulers. Ho 
made extraordinary demands of control over the Madras 
Goyeminent and attached himself to the Nawab in a man- 
ner that raised the hopes of the latter very high. General 
Fjre Coote, whb dame out at the same time as Commander- 
for India j claimed the right to isstie orders to tlia ■ 



Madras Army without submittiug them to G-ovemmenf, 
and he also said that hia position was superior to that of 
the G-ovemor, who was commissioned by the Company as 
the (Jommander-in-Cliief at Madras. The Mai'as Coun- 
cil decided against Cooie ; and thereupon the latter refused 
to sei and left for Europe. Lindsay stayed on because 
the Nawab ackiiowledged his position and made mach of 
him. Du Pre held that the situation was very bad, because 
both Lindsay and Oooto were bound to appei to tiieir res- 
pective masters. He wrote to Palk thus : — ‘ ‘ Taken all in 
all our situation is critical indeed. The Council, 1 think, 
were never so responsible for thdr cond3i,ct as at this junc- 
ture ; the Nabob doing evcr3dhing to thwart them ; a Grov- 
emment spy picking holes in their coat on every occasion, 
and the Commander of the Army bellowing out vengeance, 
because he cannot be supreme.^’ Ah extract from the 
letter of Mr, G-oodlad to Mr. Robert Palk, dated October 
12, 1770, also inf onns us that every action and every letter 
from the Nawab breathed independence with respect to 
the Company and reliance for support on the Crown. The 
Nawab became totally changed in his attitude to the Mad- 
ras Council and W£u=> pr'epared 'Ho do everything in his po- 
wer to represent the servants of the Company in the worst 
colours.^' As an illustration, knowing that the Directors 
had ordere I tliat no servant of the Company could lend 
money at mor(‘ than 10 per cent, the Nawab wrote a letter 
to the Council declaring that Charles Smith, Edward 
Monekton and others had lent money in the Taghir Dis- 
trict, at the accumulating interest of 54 per annum, which 
^'he to preserve the Company's possessioi^ from utter 
ruin, h^ made good to them at his own immediate ex- 
pense". This money was absolutely lent with the Nawab 's 
' consent and there was strong proof that it was actually 
borrowed by himself. The hitter adds that an accusation 
,, like this is "nuts to Lindsay and a good bone for ilie Mi- 
nistry." 

Nawab Walajah, being strongly supported by Lindsay, 

' Urged an alliance with the Peahwa against Haidar Ali 
i 'When he was defeated in March 1771 near Seringapatam 
;<;^d narrowly escaped capture at the hands of the Mara- 
'Vthas. Du Pre Iiowever remained neutral and firm in his 
/iac^trality^ though the Marathas demanded , Britd^ 

• one side, and Haidar claimed it on the othet; by yir- 

the treaty of 11^* Wh^ the Marathas actually cfos- 
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sed the borders of the Carnatic, the Governor prepared for 
resistance, but the Nawab contrived to make the invaders 
withdraw without plundering the land, on receiving a pay- 
ment, because he saw that no argument from him or froxn 
the Plenipotentiary could succeed in changing the attitude 
of the Coimcil. There was, indeed, a suspicion that the 
Nawab was acting in collusion with the Marathas and had 
been actually- promised by them Seringapatam and the 
province of Baramahal, if Haidar should be overthrown 
vdth British help which he was to secure. According to a 
contemporary letter from Madras, the Nawab seemed to 
have paid the Marathas four lakhs of rupees, being the 
balance due of the sum promised ip 1760. * ‘ The ease with 

which the Nabob settled this business, and that too at a sea- 
son of the year the most favourable for the Marathas to 
lay waste the country, conliimed the suspicions we had 
long entertained that the Marathas had been encouraged, 
if not invited, by the Nabob himself to threaten this Pro- 
yince in order to frighten or eompell us into an alliance 
with them. And indeed a circumstance came to light in 
the course of the correspondence which afforded further 
cause for our suspicions. It appeared that the Nabob had 
obtained from the Marathas a promise of the cession of the 
Barhamall country and of the fort of Syringapatam in 
case he could prevail on us to assist in reducing Hyder Al- 
ly ; and although he could not be ignorant how little depen- 
dance was to be placed on such promise from the Marathas, 
it had certainly great weight with him in his political 
system.’^ These words from a letter of J. M. Stone, 
Secretary in the Military Department, to Robert Palk, 
dated„ 1772, received confirmation from the 

fact that the Nawab would not consent that the 
army which had returned from the Tan j ore expedition to 
Trichinopoly, should move to a more central position: 
When, in June 1772, a treaty was concluded between 
Haidar and the Marathas by which the latter got 60 lakhs 
of rupees and 'also the districts of Sira and Kolar, the fron- 
tiers of the (lai*natic became co-tenninus with those of the 
Marathas along the lines of the passes Icadiiig down froni 
the Balaghat into the Payenghat. 

' (f) Further Complications in Tcmjore 

Early in 1771 the Maratha Rajah of Tanjore attack^^ 
tiho Great Marava of Ramnad and penetrated to his cap^- 
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tai. The Marava owea allegiance to the N^awab, who vigo- 
rously urged reprisals upon Tan jure and was as usual sup- 
ported by Lindsay. By the treaty of 1762 made between 
the Company and Tan j ore, the G-ovemor was bound to 
guppoii: the Nawab, But still the moment was considered 
impropitious for any hrm action, paiiiicularly because 
there was llu* i fireal oT a Alaratha invasion of the Cailiatie. 
As pointed out elsewhere, when the Directors wrote that 
the Rajah of Tan j ore ougiit to conti’ibute to the cost of the 
kte war with Haidar, Bu Pre and his Council resolved to 
support the Nawab in liis demand and to provide for help 
in its enforcement, an auxiliary force — “which was how- 
ever the finest that the Company ever had in the field,” — 
and which was to go along with the main army of the Na- 
wab commanded by his eldest son who had full powers to 
negotiate or to proceed to hostilities. The fort of Yallam, 
S. W. of Tanjoro was reduced in fSeptoniber 1771; and by 
the end of October, a practicable breach was e:ffected in 
the walls of the city; but on the eve of the day of the 
■assault, Omdat'ul-Umara, the Nawabzada, accepted peace 
on the basis of an indemnity and the payment of arrears of 
tribute. Thus a peace was made just wlien the breach was 
practicaldo. Thci tnotives of tlie Nawab in gi’anting such 
a peace are obscure ; but perhaps among them were the fear 
of the Marathas and a jealousy of the Company's growing 
power. According to Du Pre, ‘ ‘ after the Nabob had irri- 
tated the Rajah into unjustifiable acts, it was necessary to 
rail him to an account, and if we had the power of doing 
justice, it might have Ibeen done without firing a gun. As 
we had not, and consequently the Rajah could not rely on 
us, it was necessary to put it out of his power to be dange- 
rous, and a war once begun, it seemed best to get as much 
po^er by it as wo could : arrangements might afterwards 
^ve been made as should seem best. We were obliged — 
for a thousand reasons which a volume would not suffice 
, to, explain — ^to give the lead to the Nabob. Oh, what a fal- 
, ling off from th^e days of yorol The Nabob blames the 
<leneral, and the Oenoral (blames) the Nabob. A peace was 
made just when the breach was practicable. I wiQ not 
^Ice upon me to say wLethcr it is better so, or worse than 
if the place had been taken, for that must depend on the 
; ideas and measures at home. I know this, that either the 
must be so supported in his government as that h^ 
f pi&y have confident in the Company, or he must 



duced. To leave him in continual fear of the Nabob will 
ensui'e his enmity whenever it may be dangerous to us an(? 
when we shall most need his friendship.’^ 

Under Lhidsay’s encouragement the Nawab enter- 
tained hox>es of attaining open independence of the Com- 
pany with the helj) of the Crown. After his depaidure 
Sir Robert Haiiaiid, the new Idenipotontiary, wlio ariived 
in September 1771, declared that his instiuctions were to 
give efect to the Treaty of Paris of 1763 and to receive 
and transmit complaints from the Nawab, who, by the 11th 
Article of that treaty, was deemed to be an Ally of the 
Crown and as such entitled to the protection and friend- 
ship of King George III. The situation thus created 
was a pecuhar one. In the first place, Nawab Walajah 
could claim under that treaty to be independent of both the 
Great Mughal and the Nizam. Secondly, v^hile the object 
of the Treaty of Paris was only to make it impossible for 
the French to set up the son of Chanda Sahib or any other 
person to the rule of the Carnatic in opposition to Walajah, 
according to the present interpretation it might bo urged 
logically that the Nawab was equally an ally of France as 
weU as of Great Britain, because both the realms were 
equally bound by the treaty to ackiiowlcdgo him as Nawab. 
Consequently it was ‘^incumbent on England and France 
to support him against all the world, even against the Mogul 
and the Soubah, to whom, by the custom of the Empire 
and his own acknowledgement, he is subject.” 

The situation became positively absurd for the Com- 
pany and the Madras Coimcil; and it was a marked source 
of embarrassment in all the relations between the Council 
and the Nawab. Du Pre wrote that the Nawab no longer 
looked up to the Company as his friends and supporters, 
but placed his .eiatire confidence in the aid of the Crown 
which he believed he could secure as against them, 
“His drift seems to be to play ofE one against the other by 
which means he hopes to free himself from any dependence 
on the Company; and when he has gained sufficient 
strength, he flatters himself with the idea of entire inde- 
pendency”. Harland went even further than Tdndsay 
and threatened to engage- the Crown directly in en alliance 
with the Marathas, asking whether in those circumstances 
the Company would assist the Nawab and the Marathas 



with their troops. But even to this demand the Council 
returned a flat refusal. It was only the arrival of revised 
instiuctions for Harland i‘j*om Home that made him stop 
in his path and send an implied disavowal of his former 
conduct. According- to Stone, (vide p, 164) it was only 
this changed attitude of Ilarland that compelled the Kawab 
to begin persuading the Marathas not to ravage the 
CaiTiatic. 

Alexander Wynch, who was a member of Pigot^s 
Council even as early as 1765, became provisional Gover- 
nor from February 1773 (when Du Pre departed), till 
December 1775, when l^igot ai-rived to take charge of the 
Grovemoi'sliip for a second lime. The priixcipal event of 
Wya ch^s Goveiiiorship, was the conquest of Tanjore for 
Nawab Walajah on the ground that its ruler had not ren- 
dered any tiibute. The C.^ouncil, urged by Harland, sent 
a contingent under General J oseph Smith to assist the 
Nawab. British and Oamatic troops began the siege of 
the foi*t of Tanjore in August 1773 and captured the place 
on the 17th September f ollowing. It was made over to the 
ITawab who occupied the kingdom and imprisoned the 
Rajah. The fort of Vallam, a few miles from Tanjore, 
was garrisoned by the Company’s troops. The Nawah 
claimed British help in recovering from the Dutch the 
poi*t of Nagoro and made a bargain with a committee of 
British officicrs about the sum of money to be paid to them 
in lieu of tlieir shai*e of the plunder. There were afloat 
rumours to the elfoct that the British officers might refuse 
to fight the Dutch on the gToimd that such service was not 
covered by their agreement with the 1^'awab. Nawab 
Walajah had pro])ably designed to make his second and 
favourite son, Amiiu ’l-Umara, the ruler of Tanjore. 
Wynch and the majority of the Council opposed the pro- 
position whicli was, however, supported by General Smith 
and two other members; and the matter had therefore to 
be referred to the Bengal Council (July 1775). Choc- 
kappa Chelty, a good fiiend and regular correspondent of 
Governor Palk, and Manali Muthukrishna Mudali who 
was for long the Company’s Chief Merchant, have bO'th 
furnished material evidence about the doings of the 
Nawab’s people at Tanjore, during their military occupa- 
tion of the place. 

When Pigot at last arrived at Madras in December 
1775 with orders from the Directors to effect the restora- 



"lion of tlie Rajah of Tanjore, extraordinary chapter 
began in the history of the Presidoncy. Pi got is held by 
Col. Love to have been very coiisklerate to the ISTawab, per 
suading him very mildly to agree to the I'cstoi^atioii of Tan- 
jore; and after neaiiy two months of argument and persu- 
asion, the Nawab consented to release the R^ajah and to 
receive a British garrison in the city and fort of Tanjore. 
But he would not give up possession of the Idngdoni and 
held that the two expeditions that he had made for its con- 
. quest had cost him over three crores of mpees. C^oh Har- 
per marched from Trichinopoly and took ])ossession of the 
foi*t of Tanjore. ]\Toan while the Nawab had begun his 
representations to the directors thi^ough (Jol. IMacleane, 
his Agent in England. When Pigot was arguing with' the 
Nawab, Jolm hlaepherson of whom a note has been given 
above, and who had already ingi'atiated himself with the 
Nawal> and hjul secured a writership at Madras from the 
Directors, now inteivencd. Early in 1776, he was sur- 
reptitiously visiting the Nawab at night in oi'der to claim 
recognition of his former services. But the latter having 
been depressed by the British occupation of Tanjore 
handed Maepherson’s memorial to Lord ITgot. Pigot 
summoned Maepherson before, the Council and, after in- 
quiry, dismissed him fium the service for coliiduct preju- 
dicial to the Company and orderevl him to go to Europe. 

. Further pressure by Lord Pigot to persuade the Nawab 
to agree to the reinstation of the Rajah produced only 
friction. The Nawab complained that Pigot ’s firm re- 
solve was to disgrace him and to hurt his honour and 
authority, 

(g) The Sequence ofMvents leading to the Arrest of 
Lord Pig of 

For three months following Pigot return from 
Tanjore, disputes continued in Council. Among the 
subjects of disputes Bentield’s claim was very pro- 
minent. Benfield came out to Madras in 1764 as 
' Civil Architect and Engineer, and was employed on 
the works of Fort St, G-eorge with the rank of lieutenant, 
though his name was also home on the civil list. In 1769 
he resigned his appointment as Engineer to bccoino con- 
tractor for the erection of a rampart 3 J miles in length 
for the defence of Black Town. Dismissed from the 
■service in 1770 foi* factious conduct, he was reinstated, but 



was suspended for disobedience in 1772. He subsequently 
contracted for new works at Foi*t St. George, and was en- 
gaged on tlicjii until 177(j. Out of the protits of his con- 
tracts he lent large sums to the N awab. Chokappa writes 
in 1774- ( No, 230), '‘Mr. Benheld is Banker and Soukar 
to his Highness the Nabob : all drafts and bills for the pay- 
ment of the kists to the Company are sent to hun, and he 
discharges if' 

Bentield was supported by ‘George Stratton, fSir Ro- 
bert Fletcher, Henry Brooke, Charles Floyer, Archlale 
Palmer, Francis Jourdan and George Mackay; while the 
miuority in Council consisted of Jjord Pigot, Claud Rus- 
sell, Alexander Dalryniple mid J. M. Stone. The crisis 
came in August. All the letters of the period ai‘e full of 
the events which followed. The best accounts are tliose 
byOcorgo Banker (No. 293) and John d ’Fries (No. 310) 
(of the Palk CoiTcspondenco). The point at immediate 
issue was the reprcseaitation ol' British interests at Tan- 
joro. Riisscdi bad been nominated Resident, ])ut the Majori- 
ty proposed to cancid the appointment mul send Russell on 
tour with the (-ommittee of Circuit (in the Circars) and 
despatch (^olonel James Stuart to command the troops in 
the proviuco and in(‘-id(^ntally recover the Nawab’s assign- 
ments from the Raja. Orders tor fStiiart were dmwn up, 
but llie President rcTuvsed to sign them unless Russel also 
went as Resident to watch over the Raja’s interests. On 
the 23rd August the hlajority directed the Secretary, 
Richard Jose})h vSulivan, to sign the orders on behalf of 
the PresidcMit, Sulivan required a written instruction 
which was aewivliugly dratted and passed round for _sig- 
natiu'o. After Stratton and Brooke had signed, Pigot 
intorceptecl. the i)aper, charged the two signatories with 
inciting the Secretaiy to do an xmlawful act, and moved 
their suspension. Sir Robert Fletcher (the Connnander- 
iu-Chiof) l)oing absent thinugh sickness, the motion was 
carried 

“The Majority assembled the same evening at Ben- 
held ’s house, where, accordhig to Chokappa (No. 295), 
they consnlterl with Ma('.phoi'S(>!n, Bcinfiekl and the Nabob’s 
two sons. They met again early next morning at Fletcher’s 
residence, resolved that the suspensions .were illegal and 
determined to assume ttie powers of Government. They 
sent out notices to that effect. On the same day^ the 23rd 
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Lord PiKot sinmnoned to the Board Bicliard Lathom 
Chief of C-uddalore, who had conic up to join the Com- 
mittee of Circuit, and the IMiiiority thus augmented sus- 
pended the remaining members of the Majority, ordered 
Fletcher into arrest, and olfered the command of the army 
to Stuart. On Saturday, the 24th, Stuart breakfasted 
with Lord Pigot, and the Coimeil sat intermittently 
throughout the day at the Fort House. When they rose 
the Governor invited Stuard to supper at the Company’s 
Gardens and offered him a seat in his chaise. They start- 
ed after dark, Pigot himself driving a pair of spirited 
horses. The road lay across the Island through a double 
avenue of banyan trees. When the carriage was midway 
between the bridges, two officers, Lieut-Colonol E^ngton, 
Adjutant-General, and Captain Lysaght stepped into the 
road and signed to it to stop. They were supported by an 
armed party of sepo 3 ^s concealed in the shadow of the trees. 
Lord Pigot reined in. Lysaght shouted, ‘‘You are my 
prisoner,” and Stuart ordered the Governor to get out. 
Pigot was hustled into a closed carriage belonging to Ben- 
field, which was waiting at the spot. Lysaght, pistol in 
hand, followed; an orderly sergeant mounted behind, and 
the carriage with drawn blinds was driven rapidly to the 
Mount, where Lord Pigot was delivered into the "custody 
of Major Matthew Horne, commanding the Artillery. 


‘‘Stuart, who had framed the whole plan in collusion 
with Fletchei-, returned from the scone of arrest to the 
Fort House, where the Majority were already assenilded. 
All slept in the Council Chamber that night. On the mom- 
ing of Sunday the 25th, having suspended Russell, Balrym- 
ple, Stone and Lathom, they summoned the civil and mili- 
tary servants and the inhabitants to hear a proclamation 
announcing their assumption of Government with George 
Stratton as President. The military officers had already 
received their orders from Stuart. Among the civil ser- 
vants there was some hesitation, and 38 of them ultimately 
refused to acknowledge the new Government (No. 297). 
On the 27th, atmidmght. Colonel Bdington presented him- 
self at the Mount with an order to Major Horne for the re- 
moval of Lord Pigot to an unspecified place of detention, 
-tugot refused to go, and when Home STimmoned the garii- 
i ex-Governor harangued them to such effect 

that they tacitly refused to exercise force. Edington re- 
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turned to Madras, his mission mifulfillGd. Meanwhile RnS- 
sell, who was with Lord l^igot, hurried to Sir Edward Hu- 
giios at San 'I'hoiuc to dt^maiiid his protection, and Hughes 
left his bed for the Fort. Tlie Majority refused to yield the 
person oC Loi'd Jhgot to the Admiral, but engaged that no 
further attempt should be made to remove his lordship 
from the Mount.. Hughes himself says (Ho. 303) that, 
both parties having appealed to hhn for support, he deter- 
mined to afford d to the section which possessed power to 
carry on the government. 

“The Nawab protests (No. 301) entire innocence of 
eouaplicity in Loid PigoHs arrest, and assures Palk of his 
avm. unalterable attachment to the Oompany. In a subse- 
quent letter (No. 308) he recalls his disapproval of the 
Treaty with Tanjore of 1762, and says that Pigot at that 
•time forced him to sign the instrument. George Smith, 
although a tanka-holdor on Tanjore revenues for about 
Pags. 30,000, denoiui cos (No. 297) the revolution, and 
asserts that the charges against Pigot of despotism, vena- 
lity and attempts to subveit the constitution are unfound- 
ed. D ’Fries, who mentions the sudden death of another 
tankorholdev, Reynold Adams, reports (No. 299) that the 
revolution has affected the Company’s prestige with the 
natives. He believes that the Nawab ’s selection of Mad- 
ras as his place of residence, though tending to develop in- 
trigue, is on the wliole advantageous, since he can he better 
watched when iindtu* the eye of Government, while his 
pi (\seiicc^ has iiiuh aibi odly conduced to the prosperity of the 
capital, the population of which has increased by one-third 
during the last ten years. Sir Edward Hughes is of opi- 
nion (No. 303) that tlie Tanjore province ought to be held 
by the Nawmb, a British garrison occupying the city. He 
thinks that the ordei*s for rendition would not have been 
issued if Colonc‘l Alacleano had reached England earlier; 
and he regi'ets that ino written treaty has ever been conclu- 
ded betwee^n tlie ( Wipany and the Nawab 

Charles IHoyer, a inembei* of the Majority, explains 
(No. 302) the motives of his action in the revolution, and 
conjures up a farrago of surmises He holds that Lord 
Pigot intended to extract a large sum from the Raja as the 
reward of rendition, and fears that Benfield’s unsupported 
charges of venality \vill prove to be only too true. He 
draws dai’k infcreuces from the nomination of Russell to. 
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Tanjore, seeing that ilie prospective Resident is about to 
marry Leonora Pigot. He points out that the suspensioi} 
of Stratton and Brooke would make Russell Second ot 
C^ouncil, and suggests that Pigot contemplated resignation’ 
of the dovernmeiit to his son in-law. He makes the point 
that the rev^olution was bloodless, and contends that it 
Avould certainly have been otherwise if the Majority had 
limited tlieuiselves to suspending the CTOVcriior, instead of 
‘arresting him. Benfield went to Tanjore (No, 307) to 
press his claims on the Raja and secure proofs of Lord 
Pigot ’s venality. He came back unsatisfiGd on l)oth heads. 
(CoL Davison Love : R&pori on the Pdtk MQiYiuscv'ipts. 
1922 (Historical Mss. Commission) Introduction, pp 
xl-xliii) . 

Pigot proceeded to Tanjore with a retinue and vdih ^ 
due authorisation by the Council and oh the 11th of April 
restored the kingdom to its ruler. The Nawab had assign- 
ed the Tanjore revenues due from the February crop, to 
Europeans and othei's to the amount of 15 or 16 laldis of 
IjagcK-las ; and Benfield had the largest l^cfinhaJi ; the tmikuh- 
holders had partially cut and received tlie grain into their 
kecijing. But the Rajah’s people wdth support of 
English troops forcibly took possession of the grain stores. 
The Madras Council was divided on this question but the 
majority was of the view that the fanhali holders should be 
paid. 

The Nawab applied to Sir Edward Hughes for pro 
tecti on of hi s rights. Hughes had already expressed him 
self as sympathetic' to the Nawah who, ho wrote, ‘ ‘ ceifainly 
nieHts every attention from the English, being in my opi- 
nion their most sincere f ri end in this country. ' ’ Wliile at 
Tanjore, Pigot had required the Nawab ’s manager to pro- 
duce all the accounts of the revenues of the province, anci 
as the manager had ded, he caused him to he pursued by a 
militaiy force into the Caiiiatic territory and arrested. 
This proceeding of Pigot caused great indignatimi to the 
Nawab, 

Now another incident intensified the indignation 
aginst Pigot. Kumara who was Dubash to Behfield in 
sowear business, was ordered to gc whipped by Pigot, be 
cause he had informed the Rajah secretly that he would 
like to have the management of the country and woxild- 



advance wliat money he wanted. Kumara had set off for 
Tanjore even be tore Pigot, who had specifically desired 
Inin to stay at iMadras till ho himself went up. This cor- 
poral punishment of Kumara inflicted in a public manner 
added fuel to the flame. The arrest of the Nawab's mana- 
ger within the limits of ttu*, Carnatic furnished a very spe- 
cious pretext, and also a just one, for the Nawab’s com- 
plaint, which was forwarded both to the Madras Council 
and to the 8iipi‘eiue Couneil at Calcutta, in terms of strong 
resentment. T>eTifi<dd had made use of Kumara, perhaps 
in conjunction witli W^moh, find probalily countenanced 
also by ihe Nawiib. The Nawab had borrowed of Ben- 
flekl 670d)<W) pagodfis for prosecuting ilie siege of Tanjore 
and paying tiie prize money after it was taken, and for its 
repayment he had assigned the produce of ceifain districts 
of that kingdom • and Kumai'a Avas employed by Benfield 
to collect it. The grain belong to his tankah-villages had 
been cut and staedeed and was marked by Benfleld^s chop 
(seal). When the Rajah was restored, this grain was 
demanded of Lord Pigot by Benfield. But the Rajah had 
■used it for his own purpose j and Benfield declared the act 
to be a violent seizure of British property by Lord Pigot, 
who should bo made by law accountable for the same. 
Pigot held that the aaKoIc thing was a transaction of the 
Rajah and he had nothing to say to it. Benfield and the 
Councillors who supported him, contended that the grain 
assigned to bis creditors by the Nawab should have gone to 
discharge his dc^bt ; but as it did not, the Rajah ought to be 
made to pay it. J^igot and liis supporters held that the 
Nawab should produce his entire accounts of the revenues 
etc., the Tanjoi'e country and if the Naw^ab should prove 
on their scrutiny, that any amount remained unpaid, then 
the Rajah should be made to pay it. But if the Nawab 
did not produce his accoiuits, the whole matter sho^d be 
referred for orders to the Directors. The sequel in the 
Madras Council loading to an open rupture between the 
Majority and the ^linority and to Lord Pigot^s arrest is 
found in the foregning summary. 

The Supreme Government of Bengal the Cal- 
cutta Mfijority, had been nursed by the Madras 
Majority and had expressed its disapproval of 
Pigot ^s attitude towards the Nawab and also of 
his action tow’^ards and in Tanjore, pai^cularly with 
reference to the arrest ®f his manager. Sir Robert Flet- 
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eher had been in intimate correspondence with General 
Sir John Clavering, and even before the arrest of Pigot the 
piroceedings and disputes of the Madras Board had been 
commimicated to the Supreme Council, while no private 
reproseniations had been made on behalf of Lord Pigot 
party. Commander Geoige Balvcr, writing to Sir Robert 
Palk, on August 30th, thus informs us: ^‘Answers to the 
whole detail of what was sent previous to the Revolution 
have been received from the Supreme (Government) con- 
demning in general Lord Pigot ’s measures, more especial* 
Ly those at Tanjore, and particularly his seizure of the 
Nabob’s agent within the confines of the Carnatic. No 
answers are yet received to the accomits sent of the Revo- 
lution. They cannot well be expected till towards the end 
of this month.” 

the 6th instant the Administration here received 
public letters from the Supreme Council at Calcutta, ack- 
nowledging the receipt of the letter containing the account 
of the late Revolution here : of which they show their full 
approbation, and promise to support them in their govern- 
ment. Thus this matter now stands. ’ ’ 

After the death of Lord Pigot in confinement in May 
1777, an inquest was held and the Grand Jury brought in 
a verdict of wilful murder against Stratton and the Majo- 
rity and also the military officers concerned. The verdict 
was delivered in July nearly two months after the death 
which happened on the llth May 1777. But it was not 
published until September. On the last day of August, 
John Whitehill arrived from England with despatches 
from the Directors addressed to ‘‘Lord Pigot, our Presi 
dent and Governor of Port St. George”, Thomas Rumbold, 
Major General Hector Munro, John Whitehill and others. 
The Directoi's denounced the usurpation of the Majority, 
ordered the reinstatement of Lord Pigot, but directed his 
immediate return to England by the lli'st ship. Thomas 
Rumbold was to be his successor; Stratton and the Majo- 
rity, and also Benfield were summoned home, being sus- 
pended. 

In the absence of Rumbold axid Hector Munro, John 
Whitehill was the Senior Coiuicillor and the only one pre- 
sent in Madras. He summoned Sadlier and Cranford to 
assist him and assumed office as provisional Governor. 
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Stratton and the Majoi'ity against whom the jury had given 
a verdict of wilful murder, were conmiitted for trial at the 
Quarter {Sessions. Advice was sought for from the Su- 
preme Court at (JaU'utta which declaimed that the inquest 
afforded iiisiifficLont cvidejiee for the indictment and there- 
fore the ijro'^.eedjiigs had to be quashed. Stratton and 
others left foj* ICngiand, where they were fined; and Stuart 
remained under suspcuision, was tided by Court Martial 
for mutiny in arresting Ijord Pigot, but was acquitted on 
a technical ground that hii effeeted the arrest outside the 
limits of Fort St. George and therefore beyond the sphere 
of the Governor’s military command. 

The Nawab had always maintained that he was inno- 
cent of any share in the plot. He vigorously protested 
against l^igot’s root(^d liostility towards him, saying that 
he endeavour od by (very means ‘Ho disgrace me, tdiinking 
to provoke me to some measuiT. that would have given Mm 
a pretence to destroy me and my family. But depending 
on the Company’s friendship and justice I gave him no 
opposition”. (Autograph Cipher from the Nawab to 
Robert PaJk, dated September 25th 1776). In Ms letter 
to Governor Stratton wiitten on the 29th of August mthin 
a few days a fter the usimpation, the Nawab who was highly 
complimented by the Majority contented himself with an 
assurance of his general loyalty to the Company. “As to 
the conduct of Lord Jhgot and those gentlemen who 
ported him, it i s unnecessary for me to say any more. The 
situation into wdiioh his Lordship has fallen in conseq^u^ce 
of his own conduct awakens my remembrance of Ms. for- 
mer seiwices and makes me forget much of what has lately 
past. It is sufficiient that I made my representations to 
him and to the Govoiiior-General. ” 

Choekappa, the native correspondmt of Pahs, BMn- 
tions several details which are too trivial to be includeri 
here. Muthukrishna Mudali who was Pigot s man natu- 
rally had vc.iy black things to say of the Nawab ot 
the ‘Govmnor, Stratton, who would not restore to Ms 
office and would not give any consideration to the claims 
for employment of his son Solayappa. Muthuknslma 


as Ooinpaiiy'H Intm-protc-r. In 1754 he n/jp/nupameA V^t, 

tart to Sadras as Tranalaiov to tlwsiT deifeGwtwi a fraud 
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had l<>ng been the Company chief merchant and a pro- 
minent citizen of Black Town. The Nawab and his favou 
rite son, Amiru’l-Umara, Madam 1-Mulk, suspected him 
of being ‘Hhe cause of the rendition of Tan j ore. All the 
rest of the Indians who were suspended from service by 
Stratton were restored by Rumbold, but Muthukrishna was 
not ; and he bitterly complained to Palk that his reputation 
was injured thereby, as well as the prospects of his son. 


Sir Edward Hughes, the Admiral on the coast, was 
pro-Nawab in his views. He was of the opinion that, witli 
a Company's garrison in the fort of Tanjore and the king- 
dom itself in the hands of the ISTawab, everytJhng woidd 
have been quiet and the iSTawab himself would have remain- 
ed the fast friend of the English, notwithstanding the 
nrminy distresses daily, I may say, imposed on him”. His 
views require to be noticed verhatim as appears from his 
letter to Palk dated 26th September 1776. ‘ Ht is much to 

■be lamented that no express or written treaty has ever been 
concluded between the Nabob and the Company. It has 
been recommended in the letters of last year from Bengal 
to the Court of Directors, but it is doubted whether it can 
be properly effected by that Government without their au- 
thority. But he will be firmly supported in his just rights, 
and effectually, till their orders can be received for the ap- 
plication of a lasting treaty. I see no fault to be f oimd in 
giving up Tanjore to the Nabob. The servants of the 
Company, should, in my opinion, have insisted on a Com- 
pany’s garrison, .... though I believe nothing of his aim - 
ing at independancy ; on the contrary, that if is the farthest 
from his thoughts.” 

A curious rumour is communicated by Chockappa in 
his letter to Palk, dated 1st October 1776, saying that he 
heard that Captain Randall, an of&cer in the Naw’^ab’s ser- 
vice, had declared on oath before the Madras Mayor, tiiat 
Madam ’1-Mulk, the Nawab’s second son, instigated him to 
murder Lord Pigot by poison or otherwise and promised 


m coimexioii -with the eprants which Dupleix alleged had. been, made to 
by the Snbahdar of the Deccan. Mhithukrielina was Governor's 
rnhash to Mr. Pigot and his successors, and m 1766 founded and, 
endowed the Town Temple of Madras which replaced 'tlio great Jentue 
Pagoda' of 1646. In 1771 he drew up a report of the history of the 
Maravars from 1600 A.D. He died in 1792 


(Aeport on the Pt^k Manuscrij^ls, p, 97 ^ , 



tiijii the aid of Kuinara, the dubash of B enfield. Madam 1- 
Mulh was intended to be put in charge of Tanjore and he 
was much of an intriguer, according to the opinion of many 
of Ihe English residents. It appears from the correspon- 
dence of John Dc^ Fi*ies that there wei*e two affidavits, be- 
sides Randall’s declaration, by Lieutenant Mills and Ed- 
ward Monckton. De Fries however adds that RandalFs 
affidavit was intended to injure his character which had 
already become bad. Randall himself was a bad man and 
little credit was, according to De Fries, given to his infor- 
mation in Madras. Randall who was an aide-id>e-camp to 
the Prince also deposed that the latter had pressed Mm to 
go to England and expose the character of his elder bro- 
ther, Unwlatu H-U nuira, with a view to secure that the suc- 
cession devolved on himself. It was this Amim ’l-TJmara ’s 
son that was later made the titular Nawab in 1801 in super- 
session of the claims of Tajul-Umara, the son and heir of 
Nawab TJ mdatu 1- U mara. 

(h) The Nawab, Haidar Ali and the Second 
Mysore War 

Runibold and General Munro arrived at Madras early 
in Februaicy ; and the former succeeded 'WhiteMll in ■ 
the Governorshixi, Both Rumbold and Munro had long 
been in India ; and Rumbold had been early trained in the 
Madras service. In July 1778, Madras received instme- 
tions to attack Pondicherry because war had been declared 
with France in March, After a short siege, Pondicherry 
capitulated in October. For thi s Munro was knighted and 
Rumbold was created a Baronet; and the fortifications of 
Pondicherry was demolished in the course of the next 
year. Mahe was next attacked and an expedition sent to 
it under Col. Braithwaite. Haidar was greatly incased 
thereby. He had made two attempts at a definite aUiance 
with the English, once in 1771 and again after the conquest 
of Tanjore in 1773 ; but oil both occasions, his offer was re- 
jected mainly because of Nawab Wallajah’s unbending 
attitude of hostility to him. In 1775 he made a definite 
alliance with the French ; and now he announced that he 
would join them in defending Mahe, through which he got 
his military supplies . In November 1779, several months 
after Mahe was reduced by the English, the Madras Coun- 
cil sent Mr. George Gray to Haidar’s court to promote an 
alliance with him and secure the release of some English 
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prisoners. Gray found that hr* made his proposals too 
late. The march of a British contingent to help Basalat 
Jung at Adoni was barred hy Haidar through whose teiri- 
tory it had to proceed; and this gave an additional griev> 
ance to Haidar. The Nizam had already been exasperated 
by Euinbolcl negotiating with him for the transfer of Gun- 
tur to the English and the result was that Basidat Jung’s 
French (or Swiss) party went over to the Nizam and ulti- 
mately to Haidar. The Guntur sarhar was intended to 
be sold to the Nawab and it was rented to him by the Gov- 
ernor. The Nizam was exasperated when J ohii Holland 
was s^nt to him to claim the abolition of the tribute payable 
for the Northern Sarkars under the treaty of 1768. Hol- 
land reported this attitude of the Nizam to Warren Hast- 
ings who forthvdth directed him to withdraw the demand. 
He was thereupon suspended by Rumbold for disobedi- 
ence, but reinstated by Hastings and his Ooiincil with cre- 
dentials from themselves. 


The Jaghir district, constituting roughly the present 
Chingleput district, was advertised to be let out to the 
highest bidder; but the letting out did not take place be- 
cause the Nawab paid handsomely for it. But in spite of 
all these concessions to the Nawab made by the Govern- 
ment, his dominions were in a wretched condition. Since 
the fall of Pondicherry the Nawab had seiveral times pro- 
mised to make a dividend to his creditors, who apx>lied to 
the Governor and Select Oommittee and also to the Gourt 
of Directors for measui^es by which they could be insured 
some payment, because the failure of pay77ients from the 
Nawab had thrown ^‘the whole settlement in to thc^reatest 
distress imaginable and unless some measure be taken by 
the Government to procure satisfaction and relief to the 
creditors who constitute the greatest part of British sub- 
jects in this place and the other Settlements in India, it 
must end in the total ruin.’’ The Eiiro'];)ean community 
urged in a most vigorous manner that attention should be 
paid to the question of the settlement of the Nawcob’s debts 
and i>ressure was put upon Anglo-IndUms settled in Eng- 
land to see that something was done in the mattei* by the 
Directors or the l^roprietors, because many of the latter 
themselves ’would be seriously affoctocl if the interest on 
their bonds in the Carnatic was not lugularly I'ealised. In 
another letter of January 1718, the same writer, De ’Flies, 



Aays tliat the affairs of the Nawab could hardly be W(>rS6 
than they were at present, because the drain on him was 
continual and the sourees of liis income were lessening 
everyday. Tiu‘ di yided interest in his family continued as 
great as o\*ov, iiotwitlislaiiding the death of AJalifuz Khan 
which happened some niontlis ago The divided interest 
of course j'tders to the hostility betwoeii Omdatu^l-tlmara 
and Amirul-Uinara. 

Kunibold departed from Madras in April 1780, deli- 
veiing charge of the Government to the Senior Coimcillor 
JohnWhitehill ; and \nthiii three months Haidar descended 
thi'ough the pass of Changaiiia at the head of 90,000 men. 
All advance part}^ of bis seissed Porto Kovo, while another 
party of the Mysore cavahy raided San Thome and the 
iicigJd)oiirh()<Kl oP jVIa(b*as. Por 50 miles round Madinas 
and for 15 miles round Vellore the enemy devastated the 
entire country. The British army was assembled at (Uon- 
jeevaram under Hectoi' Munro who had directed CoL 
Baillie to join him with a force from Guntur. Baillie^s 
detachment was annihilated by Tipu who intercepted him 
at Palur, just as he came near Conjeevaram; and Munro 
had to beat a hasty retreat to Madi'a^ being harrassed by 
the enemy all the way, Stephen Sulivan, the son of Law- 
rence Sulivan, who played a prominent part in the Com- 
pany administration in London, had come out to IVIadras 
about 1778 as Secretary and Persian Translator. He was 
now deputed by the Madras Council to go to Calcutta and 
ontreat Wan’on Hastings for help. Hastings immediate- 
ly sent Sir Hyro Oooto to take the command at Madras and 
despatched a force under Col. Pearsc to march down to the 
Carnatic through Gan jam. Along with Coote, Warren 
Hastings sent, orders for the suspension of Governor 
Wliitchill for disobedience of his instnictions in failing to 
restore Guntur; thereupon Charles Smith, the Senior 
Councillor, becanie provisional Governor. 

Coote reached Port St. George in November 1780, took 
the field in January 1781 j relieved Wandiwash, and after 
several indecisive ope 2 'ations, defeated Haidar in person 
decisively at Porto Kovo on the Ist of July, Joined by 
Pearse, he again inflicted a defeat on the enemy nt Palur, 
the scene of Baillie disaster in the previous, he 
gained a further victory at ^xolingbiir, and aiso reli§v§d 



Vellore which wa^ bravely defended by Col. Lang. Lord 
Macartney came over to Madras in J une 1781 as Grovemor ; 
rind since he brought news of the outbreak of war between 
England and Holland, Hector Munro captured the Dutch 
settlement of ^N'egapatam with the help of the squadron 
of Sir Edward Hughes (October 1781) . The other Dutch 
settlements on the coast, viz., Sadras, Pulicat, Biiulipatam 
and Tuticorin, were all easily taken. The Dutch harbour 
of Tricoinali in Ceylon was secured by Hughes early in 
1782; but it had to be surrendered to a Prench force six 
months later. The year 1782 was not so favourable, 
Coote suffered from a stroke of apoplexy, but still continu- 
ed to command. Subsequently the English suffered a 
severe reverse in Tan j ore; a French fleet under Admiral 
Suffren appeared on the coast and engaged in several in- 
decisive encounters the squadron of Hughes. But it con- 
trived to land in March a substantial body of French troops 
at Porto hr ovo. Tipu who was left in charge of the opera- 
tions in the Carnatic, captured Cuddalore with the help of 
the French troops. He also got from Suffren all the Bri- 
tish crews of the prizeships he bad taken. 

, After peace was made with the Marathas at Salbai in 
^ May 1782, Haidar had no allies but the French; but the 
English were equally exhausted. Hector Munro resigned 
his command and sailed for England. Coote was woim out. 
by disease and returned to Bengal in September. The 
Bombay forces had reduced Chlicut while the Madras 
troops operating in Malabar, took Honavar. Tn Decem- 
ber 1782 Haidar died of carbimcle at Chittoor ; and in Jan- 
uary 1783, the English captured Beclnore and followed it 
\ip with that of Mangalore a littl e 1 ater. Alarmed by these 
. successes of the English on the West, Tipu abandoned the 
Carnatic, invested Bednur with his whole army and 
secured its surrender early in May 1783, when he sent all 
the captured ga3*rison, eonti'ary to the terms of surrender 
to Seringapatam for strict confinement. He then pro- 
ceeded to invest Mangalore. 


Sir Eyre Coote arrived at Madras for retaking the 
command but died three days after he landed. General 
Stuart, the new commander of the English on the Coast, 
rh^-de an unsuccessful attack on Cuddalore which was de- 
fended by the famous Bussy. Suddenly hostilities with 



the French ended on the 2nd of July, because news was 
received of the conclusion of peace in Europe with France. 

General Stuart, the Eng-lish Commander, was disinis' 
sed from service for insubordination and arrested and for- 
cibly deported by Lord Macartney. It was this Stuart that 
had been made by T^got, at the crisis, (Commander in the 
place of Fletcher dismissed. This deportation of Stuart 
led Prince Amiru’l-lJinara to make his well-known mot, 
^‘once General Stuaif catch one Lord, now one Lord catch 
General Stuart'’. 


When Col. Fullaiioii made several successful opera- 
tions against Tipu Sultan in Dindigul and Coimbatore, the 
latter consented to begin negotiations for peace. Three 
English commissioners from Madras proceeded to Tipu 's 
camp before Mangalore; but they were delayed by various 
contrivances for several weeks in the course of their pas- 
sage across Mysoi'C, till the time of Mangalore’s staiwation 
into surrender (January 1784).* 

The cost of the Mysore war drained the Company’s 
treasuries in all the three presidencies and pressure was 
consequently put on the Nawab. The relations between 
the Nawab and Macai‘tney which were of a most compli- 
cated charactiu* and the subsequent transactions that he 
had with his successors Archibald Campbell and others are 
detailed in a subsequent section. The appended note exhi ■ 
bits the general grounds of disagreement between the Na- 
wab and Macai-iney. Ohockappa, in a letter to Sir Kobert 
Palk of Sc^ptember 1 784, says that Lord Macartney and the 
IsTawab did not agree at all in any respect, but that hist 
Lordship was very honest aaid did not receive any present 
or allow^nnce Prom anybody, but had along dispute mth the 
Governor- General and Council of Bengal over the Nawabi 
affairs. 

The M awab complained bitterly of Macartney, declar- 
ing that he liad lirought utter ruin upon all the affairs of his 


On. arrivinff at their destination the CommiBsionera foimd three 
gibbets erected opposite their respective tents. Tliey were loadM 
■with, ("fOntunicly ; but at lengthy on the 11th Ifarftli, 1784^ the Tr^ty 
of Mangtilore was sij^ned, which provided for the release of captives 
and mutual restitution of conqueflrts. The survivors of the pn^ners 
at Seringapatam and other places, to the number of about "ijlSO Bn - 
tisli and ,^.000 sepoy;^ wero restored.'' {Palk Manusoriptaf Intro- 
ducUoi^y 
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employers? ^ ^ Large sums from the Carnatic revenues havQ^ 
he asserts, been dissipated, for particulars of which Sn 
Robert Falk is referred to James Macpherson, who had 
beeonle Walajah’s agent in England on the nomination of 
his cousin John Macpherson to the Supreme Comicil. The 
Nawab has a special grievance about the transfer of een 
tain territory to the French, The recent treaty between 
England and France provided that the village lands of 
Yillenotir and Bahour should be ceded to Pondicherry. 
Walajah unwillingly assented, but is aggrieved that the 
actual transfer was made by the Grovernor without any re« 
cognition of the Rawab’s ovmership,. Macaitney, he says, 
claimed sovereign rights, but even Bussy, an enemy, de< 
dined to accept the G-ovemor^s contention 
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PART II — B. 

RULE OF NAWAB MIIHAIIMAB ALI 
WALAJ A H U74:9-<)5)~CoHl:mued 
niS I.ATKR CAREER 
Illft SUCCEl:iSORS (1795-1855), 

1. Muhammad Ali and the English 
First Phase of Their B.ekitions 

Nawab IMuhaniraad Ali Walajab, under whom the 
British fiist employ ed their political influence and in 
alliance witli whom ib(‘y woi'c a])le to destroy French in- 
tiuence and i‘i\’ah’y and to establish their dominance 
in South India, died only in 1795. By the Treaty of Paris 
(17(>3) that (‘nd(Hl llic Seven Years’ War, the Nawab had 
been assured of his “entire possession of the Carnatic.’’ 
, Hiv John Maepherson who later succeeded, for a time, 
W'arren Hastings in the Ghwemor-Generalship^ was ap- 
pointed by the Nawab as his Agent and commissioned to 
fijo to England to seek King George’s protection as against 
the ( -ompany, which u’as charged by the latter with having 
kept from him knowledge of the nature of the guarantee 
secured to him by the Treaty of Parish In 1768 Mae- 
pherson ap])roach(^d the English Premier on the matter 
and was successful in getting a fai’otirable hearing. J?ir 
John Lindsay was then s<mt l)y the Home Government to 
Madras in the double caT>aciiy of Naveal Oommander-in- 
Chief and Minister I Plenipotentiary at the Court of Arcot. 
King Geoi’ge Hi’s letter to the Nawab Walaj ah which 
was countersigned by L<>rd Chatham and entrusted to 
Lindsay, assiirc‘d th<i Nawab of his royal protection and 
friendly assistanc(^ and empowered Lindsay to demand a 
full account of the Company’s transactions with the Na- 
wab since the Treaty of Paris. The Madras Ooimcil an- 
grily resisted Tjiiulsay’s demands; while the Nawab told 

CD Tho Nawab had been mentionea as an ally of Great Britain in 
the Treaty of Bari a; but he was kept in ijifiioranM of the pasaa^ re- 
lating to hiH "oTitirri posaeasion of the Carnatic. “’The managers 
ol* the* uITturK of ilio Cdinpiniy at homo iia well aw their servants abroad 
had industriouHlv ocnocniod from that prince the nature and import 

of that article fur aeveral years Though that prione had oMned 

at lonjuih, some kiu)wledp;p of tho nature of the guarantiee, whj^ se- 
cured to him the possession of the Canratic, he had found it almost 
impossible to avail luraself of that hpowledge, '' Sir John MaepherBon, 
17 » 9 . 
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him that ^'he was stall afraid to avail himself of the pro- 
tection of the Crown of England against men who might 
continue to possess that power luidei' tlie ^dgoiir of which 
he had already so inuch suffered.” 

The Directors had, in the meantime, appointed their 
own Commission (‘VS to incjuire into the matter and protes- 
ted the reas'aiabl' ness of their attitude and their desire 
not to countenance any depreciation or humiliation of the 
Nawab’s dignity and powei*^. Tlie ship which cariied the 
Directors' Commissioners foundered at sea; and nothing 
more was heard of thcii* instructions. Tlie wide gulf that 
divided the Directors’ protestations fi*oni their i-eal atti- 
tude is seen in the folloAving quotation taken from their 
letter, dated 1 Otli April 1 770, to ilie IMadi'as Council : — '"As 
to wliat relat(‘s to the Nawal) and the conduct which yon 
are to hold in the present paids of India, a gi*eat deal must 
be left to youi* decision on the spot. Yon liave certainly 
moi ‘0 knowledge than we, of coming at the true know- 
ledge of the causes, the origin and the tendency of disputes 
as on a sudden ai'ise among the powei*s o0 India, as of roln- 
tions of interest in which we stand to tliem.” 

In his second letter to the Nawab, dated March 1771, 
His Majesty King George III was ])J eased to express his 
conMeiice in the Company and his desire to connect them 
inseparably with that Prince. The Madras Council re- 
sented this royal interference which was productive of 
great embarrassment to itself. Sir Robert Harland, the 
Commander of the Royal Squadron of ships to the East, 


(2) Iti tlienr insti'uol ions to tlio OoinniiRsionora, dated IfJUi .SeptomboT, 

1769, the Directors themselves enjoined them “ to proviilo efFeetually, 
for the honour and security of their faithful ally, Mohammed Ali, 
!Xa\yab of Aieot. ’’ They added: Wlioii no K'floct on the Ioiil; ex- 

perience wo have had of Moliammed All's faithful attacJiment to the 
English Company, we are surprised at the idea entertained b-v the 
Governor and Coimci;, in their letters of the 8th. March and 21st‘ June 
]7fiS, to T educe him to a more noruiiuil XawMh The sanction of the 
Treaty of Paris by which, treaty public faith be<‘.ame the guarantee 
of the Nawab's title, will be of little use to him, if notorious infringe 
ments of the lights and powers usually inherent in and dependent oa 
such title, should be by us countenanced and permitted to take ]>laoe 
IV^re especially as, perhaps, wo might thereby involve oursolvos jn 
the vory^ disagreeable necessity of answeinng at aomt- future period, 
for the infraction of a public treaty for the conswiuencc thereof.'* 
A Copy of these instructions W'as shown to the King, prote^iting the 
Company 's reasonableness and answering tnat the charge was base 
less that they wore unjust or unfair to the Nawab. '‘The Company 
natui'ally felt it would bo most impolitic not to deprecate the royal 
disfavoui when words to its Jjadian dependent was its only cost." 
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who was nitrustctl b\ ttui with plenipotentiary po- 

wers, told IIkmii that “ he was lo re])resent 5 in the freest 
n,a.inier, io Ihe Ciovei'uoi* aiul llie (^miieil at Madras any 
c-oaiplaiuls. . .whieh in his ,ni(l.i!.nKMit sluill he well fomKled 
that may be made by 1 h<‘ Na wab of Areot. ” ISI ofeover, the 
Nawab wi'ote to j\iiti>' (leor^-i', at Harland’s instance, and 
got a imich-])viz(‘tL re])Iy, in the royal ]iologTa])Ji, dated Tth 
April 1772. d'ia'si', however, could not strength the 
Xawab in bis altitudes io the Aladvas Goverinrent whi^-li 
followed its own (*onrs(‘ unpeniurbed^. 

The Nawab had }>een quickly reduced by the political 
pircuinsianees of the 1iin(‘s into a helpless dependant of 
the Company which had to ])V<n'ide always a military force 
for the dereric(‘ of lus dominions and consequently charged 
the Nawal) wiili llut (mksI of ihs maintenanco. The result of 
this relation was i hat, aftcu* a I'cav years, the Nawab came to 
feiow that lu^ hu<l houglit the security oP the throne too 
dear. T-Tis im-apacity to pay promptly and pimetuall> liis 
dues to tlu' (hmipany, was worsened hy his extiuvagaait 
iinhils and his I'cadiness to borrow’ money from whatever 
source it was o ffenal. I f e bec'ame more and more steeped in 
debt both lo tlu'. Company and to private creditors ; and to 
both he made oven* larg<* slic(‘s of his dominions as securi- 
ties for his liabililies; \vhih‘ his Ixmds soon became a 
marketable' (-.ommodily, frc'cly bought and sold, the dis- 
count on them falling or rising as the prospects of the 
Nawub’s <h^bts being li<|nidaied liecamci more or less 
favourable.^’ A varhdy of* ])ei'SonB, both hhiropean and 
Indian, ofticial and non offunal, became interested in the 
question of bis debts which exercised a demoralising 
influence on 11 le win do of 11 u‘ IMadras society and mani- 


(3) UarloTunfi dilToronPOK wilh ilui Mndraa Ooverninent. became revy 

acutn; and lio Hnully no]wiifi>n, (m Hit* outbreak oP the mrmaoon ui 
177U, (‘oi noiubo,y, witlunit biwinH: cilbei oiTcvecl to the Govenior, 
or rpi'oivod fioin him, the wartohioB xiaual on Bu»*b. occasions. Ha- 
land was iwi'ii more tntejnpeiate tlian Ins predecessor; and accorclmg 
to Mill, ho created ‘'rather more ammosity m his opponents. 

Roffnrding the cocT)«litinT» offainst Tanjore, Mnlirnnmad Ali caHed 
upon the Madras Governiuenl, "with unusual f''wo and boldness 
of impoi't\inity, io make war upon the Buja; as 

GovcriTment. was (-nneornod in chastising a rofractoiy dependant, and 
tho honour oP iluj Comp.any’a Onvernment was concerned support- 
ing a faithful ally. Sir John Tnndsay vehemenUy urged 
c^ucAuainna, not w’tiiout reproaches, that the Preeidmcy / 

ing 11m Nawab; and violating Iheir duty by oven 
tuneo wiru'li Ik* required.” (Mill — Boidc V, Cl>. IV,: p. 64 of , 

XV, 1858 ed^ 
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tested itself in “ The vicious systeuj of the loaTiagemeiit 
of tlie whole districts by moiK'y-leiidiiig- creditors.”' 

Nawab Muhairniad Ali naturally made much of the 
frateinal coiTespojideuce lluii. he iiiaiiitaiiK^d with King 
George III. His protaganist, Buihanu ’d-di n , writing in 
A.H. 1195, thus says: The union and rri(mdslii[) Ixdweeu 
Hazrat Ala (Muhammad Ali) and the English is maintain- 
ed till to-day. The fame of this union p(^rvadevS through- 
out the provinces in the continent like the spirit in the 
bo-dy. For the two Padshahs of Islam (Sultan of Ihirkey) 
and of England, (King George III) had sent letters of 
friendship and union with the title of ‘brother’ to Hazrat 
Ala and with the following contents: — ^^As long as the 
authority of England continues in our descendants and tlie 
administration of Hazrat Ala in the Carnatic is flrin, gene- 
ration after generation, the friendsliip and union will he 
permanent and firm between the two powers (England and 
the Carnatic). This will continue so long as the chain of 
descent on both sides is kept unbroken.” The narra- 
tive stresses the coiiteiuts of coiiv(‘,nants and ti’eaties 
along with inestimable presents and adds: Though 
Governors of Chennapatnam (Madi’as) like Lord Pigot 
and Lord Macartney sometimes behaved towai'ds Hazrat 
Ala, contrary to the courtesy and unity, nc'gativiiig the 
ancient rights, yet the right thinkers, knowers of tnith 
about the Nawab ’s activities both open and hidden, the 
su])tle seers of disputes in all its details, riz.: tln^ most 
elegant people in the caxjitai of England, tlie savdars of 
the Padshah (King George III), the wdse men in the Pai’- 
liament and the Directorate of the Company ordered what 
was right and correct and did not approve of the actions 
of the said two Lords and others'^.” 


(4) “Once at the open asnembly in Chennapatnam, GeneraT Coote. the 

snrtlar, di.spuied with Ijord Mueailiiev- thus: — “It is not Iho man- 
ner of the wise to wound the feeling of st hone factor As far as 
possible, there most he eonsicleration for him fTrnJJnit. Aln),“ Uonl 
Macartney replied: — “On tho fare of justico wo have ffoi. ripht over 
him, for without our support, it, is impossible for him to maintain 
hia rule. “ Coote retorted: — ^Myself anrl General (Stringer) Law- 
‘ rence have been in this country for a long timi^ Wo have perfect 
knowledge of these disputes from the very beginning. 1 have Inward 
much fiom Geaieral Ijawience and others. We know much moro of 

the past realities than you Though our people help him in all affairs, 

yet we Imve found suitable wages and presents to tho extent of our 
labour and realised the ad\antageri of such a help. But Ms kind- 
ness to our people especially >ii three difficulties is such as cannot be 
repaid: (1) at the time when M. Dupleix attacked Uevanampatnam 
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A lettei* Truni Goiiioral T. Siiiiili to RobcH Ome, 
dated 12t]i Ootoboi* 1770, and anotlior cUtod 29th January 
-6tb February 1771, giro ns tho intorination that Sir 
John Liinlsay's ari'ival liad auiisod iniuJi confuyioii in riivj 
Madras Coiniril, and tiuit tln^ Nawab, encouraged by Lind- 
say, l)ehaved as if lie ^vero indopendont of the Council 
and was o^xaily on bad terms with Governor Du ih*c. The 
Governor had a. bit 1 or o]>niion of iiu^ Nawal), of whom he 
wrote to Orine thus: — Novorthelcss he, (Lindsay) pro- 
tects the most viHin.-us Nabob, than whom T believe no 
Devil has a blac'.kor lioai't, and nnd(T that sanction oni 
measures ar(‘ thwarted and what, the eoiisequeiice may be 
God knows.” Du Pro’s complaint was later on to be re- 
iterated hy Aracartnoy and othei*s among his siiccess<jrs. 
The Nawab hims(d f‘ lias b(‘en painted in much brighter and 
more pleasing I'cl elf. As early as 1754 Orino embodied 
his oihnion of tJie Nawab in a pafier tJiat he drew up at the 
request of Lord ILolderm'sse, (‘uiitled "^Reflections on the 
disputes sulisist ing betweem the <\)mi>auies of France and 
England This is Ins estimate of tin* Nawab \s eliaracter : 

The Nabob MahonuMl Ally (\awn is a man of veiy mode- 
rate talenivS, of U‘ss resohit ion, and of' no application. The 
officers of his court ami tlui dqiondanis which entered the 
Province with his father, Anoroodeeawn, are the only 
friends to his governmonl. TJie war has drained him of 
his treasure, uikI his M iuisters have not conciliated to him 
the affection of liis people.” In another ietter, dated 
Aladras, Novombei* 17111, 1757, when the Nawab ’s position 
in relation to ihe English had difeiioratcd and Oi-mo had 
to coiuh^mn the (li|)lomalicdoalingK of the Nawab, he thus 
summed up his character In my private character, I 
pity no ma.n on Eartii so sincerely as T do this Nabob. He 
has cumiing but no sense — cunning to make shifts, not 

(Pott St. David) aftei su'bjufjati’tig Clicutmpatnaiu (Madras) in 1746- 
47; (S) at th.o time wh-w JTawab Ni^am-ud-daTila Nasir Jany ^ 
pollod tlic army from Ow place of Tiruvati, nay,, moTe than 

that, said Niiwab had rommishioued Abdul Nabi BZhon and Him- 
ntai UaJiiLthir Kliiwt, 1.Uo Su-rclars of Chiddaptih and Kurnool, to capture 
OhcoiTiapatTiaiu m 1750; and (3) at the time when M. Lally, after cap- 
turmfr the fort of Doviiiiampatnamj marched on to storm the Fort 
of Chennupatnam in 1758. Thus, liis help and support on thtNse tnrea 
ooeasiona ih tho rofiKon for the oHtahhshBient, of the R-nghsh natiou 
to-day in this country of HiuduKtan. But for this hdp, the French, 
instead of onr pcopie, would bo all-powerful in ihe affairs of this 
country.'’ , . . . Whan those in the assembly listened to this speech 
by that ,w/-rfrtr (Oooto) of old uge. I-^id Macartney and others dis- 
pensed without giving assent to it.’’ (The Tiusak-i-W-alajal^, tr. by 
& M. H, Wainar, Part I — pp, 124^5, 
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sense nor courage to form a plan. He wants to spend like 
a Nabob at a time when he should mthdraw his splendour 
to assume it some years hence with ('-ertainty. Still he ls 
a Prince, and these avulsions from his State tear his pride 
to pieces. He is an object of cominission^ ’ ’ 

Major Dow gives a most gratifying picture of the 
Nawab in the first edition of his work Hlindustan’ (1770, 
Vol. II, p. 397). He wrote thus: Mahomed Aii’s mam 
ner attaches the stranger to him, and commands the friend. 
The first rarely sees him without feeling an immediate in- 
terest in his welfare; and the latter has nevei* been known 
to desert him. C^alm, affable and full of dignity, lie lias 
improved the elevated passions of the Asiatic with what 
is amiable in the character of the European. The diiidi- 
city of the East is lost in the good heart of jMahomed Ali. 
He is possessed of ambition, without any of those vices 
which too frequently attend that passion ; and his policy is 
never unworthy of the inagnaiiimity of a 'viiduous Prince. 
‘A great man’, says Mahomed Ali, ^may conceal his senti- 
ments, but never ought to deceive. It was my fortime to 
place the way of rectitude before me in m\^ youth, and I 
never deviated into the paths of decepti on. I met the Bri- 
tish with that openness which they love; and it is my 


(5) Orme Mss. O. F., 28~(10). 

Tho Madras Council, writings to the DiTcctors on tho 4lh July 
1775, thus explain his sense of growing* d'issatiafaotion ivith the Eng- 
lish authorities in India. So carl/ as his Mind was tinctu^*(l 

with jealousies, aud' though he had, in consideration of past services, 
promised a .Jagrhae to Company, he was uuwillinjf to grtuit it 

and want-ed to clog it with conditions of future Sprvic.es. 1’his Mr. 
Pigot objected to, and at length it was f»rantod unconditionally. From 
that time he had recovered Tinnevelly and Madura which had revol- 
ted, _ boen rendered Master of Warriorpollam and tho ad,jncent Polly- 
garies, of Ongole, of the Marawar Countiios and lastly of Tanjore; 
and every accession of jiower has added to his Vanity and Ambi- 
tion, and he now looks down upon tho Company, who hove so long 
so generously supported him, as a Power which is and ought to be 
subordinate to him. 

‘^The Kabob is sedulous and free from many of the vicos of his 
Oountiymen, hut ho has the usu<»l cliaracteristicfi of the natives of 
this country. He is suspicious, vain and ambitious; and not being 
of a resolute or active Tniiid, he has frequently boon misled' by those 
who have had the art to laise his jealousy of the Company, or who 
have flattered his vanity, or raised in his mind ideas of conquest or 
future greatness. These marks can be traced' through, every part 
has Mnn^tion with the Company, but particularly of late years; 
and judging from the influence which his second son ( Amiru ’1 Tjiinara) 
has had with him, contrary to the advice of his principal men, we 
think that the various changes of fortune. .. .has brought aga upon 
him sooner.., 
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honour^ as well as security, to be the ally of a nation com- 
posed of princes.’' Tliis was his declaration at the con- 
r^lusion of the late war, when he was put in peaceable pos- 
session of the Carnatic; and these were his sentiments 
when, at the h(‘ad of his rather ’s army, he rejected the 
oiffiers of France, and saved the v(‘ry being of the Company 
by raising th(‘ siege of Fort St, David.” 

In the Til edition of Ins If ifilory , added that ‘‘the 
greatest em-ominm upon Ins character is his being able to 
liave struggled, with success, during the space of eighteen 
years, against the avaricious and revengeful passions of 
the Europeans witbout, losing bis dominions, or forfeiting 
his faith to tlu‘ British nation. ” That historian also adds 
that the cursory mention made of Muhammad Ali in the 
first edition of his book was a great defect, as that prince 
was so w’cfil kn own and so much esteemed in Europe. Also 
the ])icture of the Nawai) that he presented now was due 
to a person wlio liad a perf(‘ct ^iew of the original^” 


(ij) It was lljsit- llic' anoTnymouB auOxor ol a sliort 

Mttniorial <iT Semcoa to His Highiies& tlie Nabob of tbe Carnatic etc. ' 
to huvo boon John Ma^phersoTi— got tJio ^tice aiul 
j)oriitut of Walajuh in Dow ’si Uvitoty o{ Uindufifan (2tnJ e4, 1770), 
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II — The Nawah^s Debts and the Arcot Intere^it in 
Parliament and in British Politics 

-The Nawab took up his residence at Madras some years 
after the fall of Pondicherry and built for himself a palace 
amidst spacious grounds to the south of Fort St. G-eorge. 
Being a man of extravagant tastes and of improvident ge- 
nerosity, he became more and more steeped in debt, both to 
the Company and to private creditors, the bulk of whom 
were from the ranlcs of the English inerchants and officials 
of the Presidency. To both these classes of creditors he 
made over large tracts of his possessions as security for 
his del its ; and his bonds soon came to be freely bought and 
sold in England as well as in India. A numerous class of 
speculators, — Indian and European, official and non-offi- 
cial — became involved in these transactions over the Na- 
wab’s bonds which exercised a most demoralizing influence 
on Madras society and on tlie Company and Parliament in 
London, while influential classes found it to their interest 
to support ajid extend the vicious system of the manage- 
ment of whole districts by ci'editors ha\ung ostensible 
claims on the Nawabi. 

One result of the Nawab’s exorbitant claims on Tan- 
jore — ^whioh was regarded his main security — was that the 
Ma^as Council w^ould not pay any heed to the recommen- 
dations of Governor. Lord Pigot for the j‘C‘storation of the 
rights of the dispossessed Baja of that kingdom and, in 
the sequel, brought about the arresit and imprisonment of 
the Governor himself (1776); — a most unfortunate epi- 
sode in the greatly chequered and discreditable record of 
the Southern Presidency in the last decades of the 18th 
century. The scandal of the Nawal) of Arcot ’s debts con- 
timied to hang like a black cloud over the Madras horizon 
for a number of years, oven after the good Nawab\s death, 
as the same state of things continued under his son and suc' 
cessor, lsr<a\vab ITmdytud-ITmara (IIPAIROI). 

One of the prime factors that brought about ihe ISTa- 
wab^s perpetual financial worries was the unceasing de- 
mands of the Cora])any for money on militai’y and politi- 
cal grounds. After tally’s siege of Madras was raii»ed, 
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MtilianuJiad Ali i><mkI (Ar 1h<; «-oKt of iis (ici'oiico, ^^becausfc 
it was the resideneo of hi« frietids/’ A ftor ( 'oole.’s cai^^ture 
of rondidieiry* h<^ was asked h> }}ay for its siege on the 
ground that it was tlu' resideuee oi* his (uieniies. The Na- 
wab agreed tu pay, hu(. watif(‘<l the sioi'es ot PondichejTy 
to be given over t<> him. IJiii the (‘oiiri (d’ t)ire(*toi‘s sent 
orders to eatteel tin* sum 't lius (*r<‘diit‘d. I juitu’, I Mgot wroto 
to die tiajali of Taujore, in daiumry 17(>2> that ‘•‘it will al- 
ways give me great eoue<‘ru Vo he 4d)ligvd to spill human 
blood or roi'eihl.v dis|M>ss<,‘ss any priia*(‘ <d' liis eouu1 ry ; hut 
rebels must l/e puuislH'd, if they will trot Itear roason.” To 
the Nawal), lie wrot<> in May; — <'onsider the Rajah (d 
Tanjore as a sovereign prinee; it is a ('.ustorn when two 
►States disagr<‘e, to I'all m a third to ,iudgo Ixdwoen Iheni. 
1 offered tnyself as siieh and lh<‘reh>?*(‘ the ti-eaty must be 
mducted by me. I a<*t as ine<liator; tlic^ affair cannot, 
according to custom, he discussed in your dinhar.^’ The 
resultant tre^aty was di<da1c‘<l by (lovenior Pigot ; aiulv^'fien 
tbe Nawab rerus(‘d to subscriht*, “ Pigol seiz(xl his chop and 
with his own hand in the Nawah’s [in^si^rn'o affixc'd the 
stamp to the d<xxl. ' ’ ( Heckh^s W il Ison ’s />/'Y//;cr and Hword : 
Yol If. pp. Id5dp. \VIien a prcssi-nl of four laklis was made 
by the Tanjort' Rajah, 1 lie Directors rfainn'd it for tho 
Company, for its intet'j>o.sition andgviarantec of the treaty. 


Before rt*signingthe<1vernorshi[) of Madras (October 
176J}) Pi^got had huhice<l tlu* Nawah to issue unconditional 
Bmuifh to the (Nutifiatiy, granliiig it lt*rritori(‘S worth an- 
nually H laklus of rufH*e.s. Pigol declared that tho “( -om- 
pany\h> not take a^nything fnunyou; but they arc the 
cu*a and you ui^e a receiver/' 


Wh(‘n Pigoi U‘fl r<»r Kurop(‘, im <‘ons(‘id('d to lax'onH' 
the Nawab's agauit in Knglaiid at an annual Biliary of 
12,01)0 pagodas. 'Th<‘ Nawah liad iK'eri mentioned as an 
ally of (Ireal Driiian in tlu! 'Tnnity J)f Paris; but, as has 
been not(id above, ht* was kept iu ignoraucii of tho passage 
relating to his ^'tsdire possession of ilu^ ( 

It is ])rofhal)lo h<‘re that wo know something of the 
^ngag’ement.s entered into l)etw(x*n the N#svab and the Eng- 


(C) , J. MacphijrwMi, see KuUi 1, 
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The Nawab was established iii recognized posses- 
sion both of the powers of the Nazim and of those of the 
Diwan of the Carnatic subah and the Company first held 
the '‘station of dependence '' possessing their privileges 
through his sufierence and owing obedience to his throne.’’ 
(Mill’s History of British India, Vol. IV. (1848) p. 64). 

As early as December 1765, the Company were forced, 
on account of the Nawab’s impotence, to protect his domi- 


(7) Artide II of the Treaty of Paris recogpiised Salabat Jaag as the 

Subalxdai of the Om'an and Mulianimad Ali as the Nawah of the 
Oamatic. In 1763, the Nawab conferred on the English, districts 
yielding an annual revenue of upwards of lakhs of pagodas, 
for which they had obtained a farman from the Emperor of Delhi. 
In the grants given to the English on the 16th October 1763, of lands 
yeildiug oix’r 36(5,000 pagodas, there weio many exeepteirl villages. 
The Nawab order^, on the 29th October 1763, the inclusion of these 
excepted villages, wilh his owii endoT&eineut • — “ lu eon si delation of 
the true friendship of the English East India Company and' their re- 
maining always in alliance vrith let a simmtd for the whole jaghire 
Without any ^xi’eption be made out ” ( Aitcliison : Treaties .Bvwcjage- 

<niewts etc., Madiras and Ceylon (1909 ed'..) Vol. X; p. 26). In 1763 
the threat Mughal confirm^ the Nawab 's grants to the Company in 
the Carnatic. In 1781, the Nawab made several requests to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council to which the latter replied: *^The rights and 
authority which the Nawab possesses over his country, his children, 
his family, bis servants and subjects in all the politick and domestic 
administration of his country we %vill maintain and support. A 
sanad was made oiit by the Nawab, dated 2nd December, 1781, for 
the transfer the revenues of the Carnatic and the power of appoint- 
ing renteiB and amildars, to the Governor, Lord Miicarteny. One-sixth 
of the revenue was to be paid to the Nawab and the balance was to 
be placed to his credit with the Company. 

In June 1785, a preliminary treaty was concluded with the Nawab, 
by which the latter consented to pay 16 lakhs of pagodas ptjr annum 
to the Company who were to.be answerable to his private creditors 
also, the sum to include current charges and territorim security being 
given for punctual payment. 

According to the Treaty of 1787, it was a^eed that the Nawah 
should pay the sum of 9 lakhs for protection in times of peace, be^ 
sides 12 lakhs for his debts. In times of war, the contracting parties 
should each pay 4(5 of their revenues; and! in case of failure by the 
Nawab, certain districts should be assi^ed as security. The Nawab 
also relinquished his right of having direct political relations with 
other Indian States. The Court of Directors altered the sum for the 
payment for protection in times of peace from 9 to 11 lakhs of pago- 
das, being 104 lakhs as the sum proportioned to the rovenues and 4 
lakh of pagorlas paid as tribute by the Baja of Tan j ore. The Nawab 
agreed to this alteration after some demur. The matter has been 
detailed below. 

In 1790, it was resolved by the English to take the direct manage- 
ment of the Carnatic, while the war with Mysore lasted. A new 
treaty was entered into in 1792, according to which the Nawab was 
to pay 9 lakhs of pagodas yeailyj the Carnatic was to be garrisoned 
by British tra in s; the British should collect the tributes of the poligars 
on behalf of^the Nawab; the assignment for his debts shorild be re- 
duced; and m the event of war, tho British should lake the entire ma- 
nagemient of tlic country. The relations of Nawiib Umdat-u 'l-Umaa'a 
irith the British power, are treated in a separate s%*cstiozi. 
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iiiaiDS, io ornistraiii him fco transfer to them the defence of 
the country and to allow them a proportion of his revenues 
sufficient for the mainteiuuiec of the protecting forces^. 

The Nawab had, ev(m by 1769, accumulated a large 
amount of debts* The Directors had ali'eady interested 
themselves in reduction t)f the pri^ssure of the debt and 
reduced to Ih per ('ont all the interest bonds of his private 
creditors. ''riu^re was some justifiable gToinid for the 
Nawab’s b(^coming sfwcrely strained. He had to 

pay 7 lakhs of pagodas annually towards the maintenance 
of the Company’s t,roo])s and over lakhs as rent for the 
Jaghire district and Poonamalle, the Jaghire having beexj 
fanned on! I>y tin* Xawab from tlu^ Kjiglisli to whom he 
had earlier gmnted it. His administration was inefficient 
and neglectful. ID*, paid his creditors by a species of as- 
signments called tauh'ffs whicli entitled their holders to the 
revenue of their districts and to draw it immediately from 
the Collectors. - found his power diminished and his 
revenues absorbed; and he regarded the conduct of the 
Madras Prevsidency as beinghighly unjust to him. The lat- 
ter in turn accused the Nawab of concealing the amounts 
of the monies which be ohtninod and of diminishing the 
wealth of the country by his misgovemment. **The band 
of Englisnum, and others, who surrounded the Nabob, for 
the purpose of j)r<‘ymg upon him, wished of course to see 
all powers in his hands, that they might prey the more 


fS) Oiice jmilitnry piwor Etijjliwli ^v^^‘ »ib]« to do wluit 

fhov pTruwt'fl ov<*r fine Kii\vul>. Tl»m ri'HOlutitm of niaint^iitiing this 
ulwdluffi ]uw(‘r wiuw tliuH I’lwirt.v fxnri'siwvl in thO' li’tlcr of the Ck)Uirti 
of DirectoTfi, to tho Pronidimcy or Madras, dtitod 24th December, 176S. 
“The Nabou hrw hithwto dosirwl, at least acquiescod with seottnin;; 
approbation, that prarrisona of our troepa should be placed in hi# 
forts: it ts not improbablrt that after a time ho may wish to have hi# 
protectors removed Should such an event happen, it may require 
aom© addrm to ovoid Rivinff him disRust, and at the same time a 
d^frect of firmness to persist in your present plan: but persist you must: 
for ui" i*NtahIisli it as a I’undanu'iitnl froint, tluit tlio Company’s in- 
fluonci* and n-nl jiowcr in fbo province cannot bo any way so effoct- 
Tially maintaiiu^l, us by keopiuR cho principal forts in our hsitds. ’’ 
Sivi h’irHt. ItK’tKut of »lto tJo-niniitU'^' of Swrocy, 17H1, Appendix No 2d. 
“ Dy Infill^ in posrV’HKloii of jtuwt of pl»w*4?6, llio trooptf be- 

iiiR omc/n'Oil by tlio Company, and tho garrisons perfectly un<Vr 
tl»eir orders, Iho Company have it m their power to give law to +be 
Carnatie„ Withotit the aoneurrence of tha Presidency he can do noth’ 
iuR; tiny tbr(‘ arbilera of pwiee and war; and oven if one of his own 
tnbutaiioa refuse the peahotuthj the payment of wKica they had Ruaran- 
teod, without thew; Iw* cannot call them to an account.” I^etter from 
Sir .Tohn LindHay, to the Crwident and CowoU oiMadrhB, llfih 
1771; Boui; Appendix, p. 8^, 
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abundantly. They filled every place with their outcries 
against every restraint ^^'hicll was -[fiaced upon him; and, 
in particular, had endeavoured, aiul with great success, to 
disseminate aai opinion in England, that ho was an' 
oppressed and ill-treated piiiice, while the servants of the 
Company were his plunderers and tyrants.’’ 


Sir John Lindsay, the King’s Commissi on ei‘, who 
landed at IMadras towards the end of 1770, claimed thd 
right ot executing, without the iKnaniasion or even the 
knowledge of the Company, Article XI of the Treaty of 
Paris above rofei'ved to. It iiududed the yjowor of taking 
part in all the disputes botw'eon the Nawmb and the Com- 
pany’s servants, as khilianimad Ali was in that article 
placed upon the footing- of an ally wdth the King of Great 
Britain and was entitled, consequently, to all the protec- 
tion due to an ally. Lindsay arrived at Madras with a 
prejudice against the President and Ckmncil and fell at 
once into all the views of the Nawab and the men who sur- 
rounded him ; and the result was that the correspondence 
between Lindsay and the Presidency degenerated into bit- 
terness and animosity on both sides. Lindsay asked for 
a full^aecount of all the transactions of the Presidency with 
the Kawab. The latter only contrived to convince the 
Commissioner of the justice and wisdom oP his own views; 
and the result was the King’s Commissioner widened the 
difference and misunderstanding betw-eon the ‘‘partner- 
ship sovereigns of the Carnatic”. Sir Robert Harland 
who succeeded Lindsay, took up, when he ariived at Mad- 
ras in September 1771, the same attitude as his predeces- 
sor j and he was, perhaps, a little more intemperai.e in his 
language and created more animosity among his oppo- 
nents. 


The doverrmaent of Madras should have refrained 
from all discussions with the Commissioners until thov 
had received definite instructions from their masters in 
England; and they should not have recognised powurs in- 
consistent with those which the C^ourt of Directors had in- 
formed them as having been gi*anted to the (^amnissioners- 
The Nawab grew to be positively truculent on several occa- 
sions. Then came the vexed question of the Nawab ’s 
claims ofn the Tanjore Raj which had such a miserable end, 
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The question of the debts of the Kawab continued to 
eiig’agc the pT'oraiiieiit atitmtioii of the dompaiiy, l>oth in 
■ India and in England, and also that of the ^igiisli public 
and GoTOrnmeiit. Jii 1778, the hladvas Chimcil wi-ote to 
the l)irG(doivs that the hlawal) liad deeJaml in the previous 
Deieinher a dividi^nd of IS per cent to his creditors and 
that ho had eonti’acied fresh debts to a very large amount. 
They also said that they had resolved that the debt consoli- 
dated by the IsTawab M'aa not in any respect whatever und- 
der the auspices or the proleidion of the Madras G-overn- 
mont. TJie ])rivate debts wio'o then grouped under three 
heads : ( 1 ) TIu; Oonsolidatod Debt of 1767, for which John 
Pybns, John Call, and Janies Buurchier were trustees, 
stood oiiginally at 22 laldis of ])agodas, but it had in part 
been paid off; (2) the Cavalry Loan of 1769 consisted of 4 
lakhs advanced by Jann^s Taylor, Andrew Majendie, and 
James Call for the satis! action of arrears of pay of the 
Nawab’s troops; mid (3) the (Consolidated Debt of 1777, 
which Rumbold placed at 63 lakhs, though it was after- 
waidw stated to he only 35 lakhs, of piv>;odas.” 

The debts of tiie Naw'ab of Arcot very cui’iously but 
inevitably ])rod‘u(-A‘d political complications. Burke, in 
his speech of tfie 28th February 1785, thus surmised that 
the debt oi’ 1777 had grown up in the follovdng manner:— 
“The Na^^ al , (’ /er in arrear v\dth his dues to the Company, 
is pressed for pa>nnent. He applies for money to a finan- 
cier like Benfit'kl. Notes of hand are given him, which 
are accepted at the Treasury. The Nawab grants the 
lender a to'nlia or assignment of the revenne of a specified 
district and until the revenue comes in, pays two to three 
per cent, per month for the accommodation. By the con- 
nivance of the Governor as Gashkeeper, the lender's notes 
are not pr(‘S(ntod mitil t}i(‘ revenue payment is made. By 
this plan the lender receivers usurious interest on a capital 
sum w^hich he never disbui’sed. It may be asked why the 
Nawab did not avoid the grant of interest by deferring his 
payments to the Company until his revenue was realized. 
The answer is that a largo indebtedness favoured his am* 
bitious schomes, since it prompted the (Company to aid him ^ 
in the conquest of fresh territory, like Tan j ore, providing 
additional revenue. Ho was prepared, however, to em- 
bark on warlike schemes on his own account." 

All this is clear from a sttifdy of the bills proposed in 
Parliament for the reform the Company’s administra- 
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Uon. A poT?^erful interest known as the Arcot Interest, 
mostly composed of the creditors and agents of the Nawab 
had come to exercise a potent influence on the polities both 
of the Company and of Parliament. JMany retired Anglo- 
Indian Nabobs bought votes in the C^ourT, of the Past India 
Proprietors, swayed the opinions and patronage of the 
Directors and played a very prominent, and in many res- 
pects undesirable, paif in the intrigues of the^ Courts of 
Proprietors and Directors and of the House of Commons. 
The demands of the Arcot creditors and the influence of 
the Arcot Interest came to exercise a powerful sway on the 
attitude and fortunes of the Ministry itself, even from the 
seventies. In 1781 Lord Macartney, the Governor of 
Madras, got from the Nawab the entire administration of 
the Carnatic revenues for the duration of the war with 
Haidai' Ali. But sulisequently tlie Nawab was persuaded 
by several of his favourite creditors, including the notori- 
ous Paul Benfield, to appeal to Warren Hastings, who was 
not well disposed towards the Madras Government, in or- 
der to have the assignment cancelled. Hastings >vas anxi- 
ous to retain the support of the A-rcot Interest in Parlia- 
ment and ordered Macartney to cancel the assignment 
made. But when he met with a blunt refusal from the lat- 
ter, he appealed to the Directors and to his friend Lawren- 
ce Sulivan, who was ‘‘the Uncrowned King of Leadenhall” 
audwhoheadedtheparty of the Hastings Interest in Lon- 
don. Atkinson, another log-rolling politician, was ap- 
proached by Sulivan ; Atkinson was the accredited agent 
of Benfield and was in close cooperation with J ames Mac- 
pherson who wa s al so th e N awab ’s agent. The crisis cam e 
about in ITSri, when Pox’s Bills for tlie Better Govoinment 
of India were defeated, largely by the machinations of the 
different groups of the India interests. Pitt took office as 
Prime Minister and pledged himself to introduce a better 
India Bill as soon as it should be possible (Dcember 1783). 
Atkinson, who was PitPs agent, now undertook to manage 
the Arcot Interest and othej* Indian interests and to secure 
their support for the new Ministry. Atkinson was well 
kno^Ti as the London agent for Paul Benfield, who was 
the most influential and the most notorious of the creditors 
of the Nawab. Not only was he in close association with 
James Macpherson, the Nawab ’s accredited agent in Eng- 
land, but he actually embodied in his own person all the 
power of the Arcot Interest. When Pittas India Bill was 
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violently opposed by Fox and North, he joined forces ^th 
Sulivan. It was through him that a majority of the Direc- 
tors were induced to support Pitt’s Alinistry and were re- 
conciled to his lirst India Bill. Both he and Sulivan 
managed the elections to the Court of Directors, and when 
the House of (^oiumojis was dissolved by Pitt, he assured 
the latter that he would obtain a majority for him in the 
ensuing elections with the help of the India interests. 
The belief was widespread that Pitt had been carried into 
office on the shoulders of the Inidian interests, and that 
been safely provided now with a majority by the 
same interests, he could ride securely; and Burke openly 
made the accusation in Pai*liament rhat, tlu'0UQ;ii the 
agency of Atkinson, Pitt had received a good volume of 
support from the creditors of the Nawab of Aieot. Ac- 
cording to him, the East Indians ‘have united themselves 
into one great and, in my opinion, formidable club which 
though now quiet, may be brought into action with conside- 
rable unanimity and force.’ In the House there were de- 
finitely 14 members of the Areot Interest, of whom 11 were 
openly pledged to the support of Pitt. 

Atkinson, in association with Sulivan, and with James 
Maepherson, began a very bad piece of intrigue. Ho 
wanted to bring about the annulment of the assigmnent of 
the Carnatic revenues to the Company; and Sulivan pro- 
mised to support him in ilie claim for the liquidation of the 
Nawab’s private debts, on the definite condition that At- 
kinson should join forces writh him to get the assignment 
cancelled. The creditors w’'ere vociferous and their num- 
bers had become greatly augmented by the forging and the 
circulation of a lai^e quantity of fictitious bonds. All of 
them demanded sums which were held to a large extent to 
be both doubtful in origin and exaggerated in amount.” 
The Nawab, whose only object was to play the creditors 
against the Company and to gain back the assignment he 
had made, deliljerately admitted the justice of all the cre- 
ditors’ demands. In fact, he virtually became a party 
acting openly in collusion with the creditors. J ames Mae- 
pherson® now wanted to get from Pitt and Dundas an assu- 
rance that all the Nawab ’s debts in their entirety, ue., in- 
cluding those of the private creditors, would be assured ol 


(9) He waB the Nawab aifent in Hnglaiui and along with AthhucA, 

deserted Pox and North tor Pitt. 
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an early and effective liquidation. But the scandal waf^ 
so strong concerning the Nawab’s private debts that Pitt s 
India Act had to copy, from Dun das ’s abortive bill and the 
previous Bills of Fox, the provision that the llireelors 
should investigate the justice of the claims of the ISTawab’s 
creditors and should thereafter arrange to create a tuuJ 
for the discharge of such portions of them as should be, 
after proper sciutiny, declared to be valid and just. When 
this draft pro^dsion of Pitt's Bill was submitted hy J)im- 
das to the Directors for previous opinion, the Court, act- 
ing under the intiuence of Atkinson and Sulivan, iimnedh 
ately took strong objection to its hi elusion and lesolvod 
that ‘‘as the Nawab himself continues to declare tliat all 
his debts are just, to inquire into the gioimd ot his debts 
appears therefore wholly useless. ' ' They insisted that the 
proposed clause should be omitted altogether from the 
Bill; but Pitt would not do so, as he was afraid that such 
an omission would give just cause for Burke and Fox to 
suspect that the Ai*cot creditors were being unduly favour^ 
ed, as they had been openly on the side of the Ministry. 

As Janies Mill remarks, a strong conviction was im- 
pressed upon the English public of the evil resulting from 
the Nawab of ArcoFs Debts. This opinion was accompa- 
nied by a consciousness ‘^of the fraudulent niemi^ds by 
which they Md been contracted; and of the mischievous 
purposes which the Nabob pursued, by acknowledging 
debts, where nothing had been received, and nothing but 
a dangerous co-operation was expected in retui'n ; that, in 
every one o£ the schemes which the late reformers had pio- 
posed for the government of India, a pro^nsion had been 
included, for an adjustment of those enormous and suspi- 
cious eontraets.’’ In the Bill of Dun das it was proposed 
that the Goi'ei*noi^-Ge'nei*al and Oouncil should ascei^t-ahi 
the origin, nature and amount of the just debts'^ of the 
Nawab and take measures for discharging them. A siinilaL* 
provison was contained in Mr. Fox’‘s Bill which declared 
it to be unlawful for any servant of the Company to have 
any money transaction with any protected or native prince. 


Pitt^s Act \vas definitie about this ; and the piuvision in- 
cluded in it for investigation by the Directors of the legiti- 
macy and justice of the Nawab ^s debts had to be imple- 
mented. The process of implementing it begot such a se- 
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queuce of swnidal imd intn^^ue tiial it deserves to be de- 
tailed at leiigl This account given below is taken froio 
an firtidc ci)'ntri})iited by ilio aiillnn* to tlio New Review, 
Xo. 98, Vol. IJ, entitled ' The A root Interest and nar- 
Liaineut (1783-85)'. 

-The Dirccioi s \\eri‘ now strongly canvassed by the 
Nawab’a agents to recoinnieiid an imconditional payment 
to all the cre-dit.ors. Atkinson oven went to the extent of 
pleading, not only that this reconnnendation should be 
carried out , ))ut also that the assignment of the Carnatic 
revenues wlilch had }) 0 (n made to tli(‘ (lompany should be 
cancG]l{Hl aiimiltaneoiisly. A curitais hitch now omirml. 
Sulivan who had prt'^donsly jillied himself with Atkinson, 
now deserted liirn boccause of a niivato gnidgo that the lat- 
ter had not supnort(^d him in the recent contest, for election 
to the Chair (or tlie (lourt of Directors), l^athauiel Smith, 
the ( 'hairman (d the Ooui*t <jf Directors, had long been 
hostile to tile Arc-ot Int(‘rest ; he now' cleverly declared that 
the* (’ompan\ \s claitiKs on ilie Nawab ought to receive the 
first consideM'ation. Hut since this proposal would carry 
weight with no impoidant he next made an insidious 
proposal Tor the annulment ofc‘ th(‘ assigrunent, secured by 
Lord MacaifncA', but opp(>s<*d by Hastings, and thus got 
over the supjiorl of tlm Ilastiugs Interest in the Direction. 
Having acecunplished this first move, he next succeeded in 
getting approv(‘(] a desj)atch which ordered an inqirry by 
the Madras (h)V(‘nnnont into the justice of tbe Arcot 
Debts, and iln* sam-iion of payment only of sindi jan tiojis 
of them as con Id be ])roved to b(^ legitimate and real. As 
this despatch also calk’d into (piestion the activities of 
Benheld in India aivd of Maepherson in London, it re- 
ceived the support of Hulivan and the Hastings Interest,. 

The Board of Ooidrol, which just began to fimetion 
conse<|UGnt on tbe, passing of l^itt’s Act, was calk id upon 
to consider 1 1n* Di rectors' d r«a ft de^ntch. A fi er Call and 
Barker hud ]>leaclo(l before them in support of ihe credi- 

(10) In 17S2 Jidm Onll, Uicliarrl SjniiK and Sir Unhurt Barker had been 
appoint chI aft tho of the Areot f’Toclito''» in England; and now 

Call, who was the most apjgrOftaive of tho three, put (rr«»at pressure 
on Bil-i ond in TPr'f»v;nlRf' aa valid all the* clmnis of oil th*^ oaedi- 

tniH of the, Nawal*. (Hdl lijid boon .iponly elec,t,ed to Parliament as a 
ftupjMirloT of Pitt who aUowod anoli « marked paiti'ahly fur lum as to 
create him a Baronet some yearsrt later; while Uuntlafl, in order not to 
dinple'ifie him. hiul inknn Mho nimaual and Jiaproi^r step of sLowinff 
tliK' pi'oljjninary draft of Uie India Bill and. of dSscausaiug the Areot 
duttse with him.' 
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tors’ recoimneiidations, they decided that all the Nawab^s 
claims were just and that definite funds should be appro- 
priated for their payment in entirety. The despatdi, as 
thus altered, directed the repayment of the Areot debts at 
the I’ate of £480,000 a year, extending over a peinod of 
twenty years and divided the claims into three categoi'ies, 
vis,, the Consolidated Loan of 1767, the ( -avairy Loan ot 
1777 ; and the Consolidated Loan of 1777 — practically 
adopting the same division as had been suggested by (Jail 
to Ktt and Dundas prior the passing of Pitt *s Act, before 
the Arcot question had come under official cognizance. 

The Directors, to whom the altered despatch was re- 
f erred, would not agree to the sugg(‘stion of the Board of 
Control that all classes of claims should be paid ; and while 
recognising the validity of the filrst two categories of the 
claims, they demanded an inquiry into those coining un 
der the third category, which they held, had been contrac - 
ted in defiance of their express orders and in which Ben- 
field and Call’s brother, James Call, had contrived to 
secure a major beneficiary share. The total amount of this 
Consolidated Loan of 1777 was estimated at over 2i mil- 
lions sterling. The Agents of the Nawab’s creditors had 
themselves informed the Directors that the whole of this 
loan was ‘not entitled to that direct interference from the 
Company which we have urged on behalf of the other two’. 
Tjater on, Burke revealed the fact that Ben field alone would 
gain an annuit.y of £35,520, according to the Board of Con- 
trol’s rcconinieiidation. Mr. Dundas who pL‘ac,ti('.ally func- 
tioned as the effective head of the Boat'd, hoped, however, 
that the Directors would yield to the Board’s suggestion 
to pay the creditors in full. But Suli van saw to it that the 
majority in the Court stood firm in their rejection of the 
Board’s proposals. Though Call and Maepherson wrote 
strongly to Dundas urging him to reject summarily the 
modifications of the Court of Directors, Dundas either 
could not, or would not take up a strong stand. In this 
niost discreditable bargain, Maepherson thus defended the 
right of the Board of Control to reject the Court’s 
opinion^^. 

In these circumstances, Dundas had to write his an- 
swer in a very hesitating way. He a ssured the Dir ectors 

C^T-) I pr^mne to suggest that no ea!press should be given. . . to any 

class ox tliose debts which, tho rTa,wii.b . . , . has already ackoowledjfed 
... to bp 3^ ■ - - . The late Act has left the Direotora too much .it 
large .... Bodies of men must ... be commanded by authority ot 
^ pwayed by mfluence. In plain terms, the powers of your Board must 
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that he agreed with them, that the origin of the Consoli- 
dated Loan of 1777 was obscure, but argued that it was in 
no way expedient f or the X)i>litical and financial interests 
of the Madras Presidency ‘to keep the subject longer 
afloaP; and in an^v case, as the Directors themselves had 
previously stated tliat the Nawab had recognised all his 
debts as jusi, a decision to tliat effect might be approved. 
As thus nioclifi(*d, the Despatch was sent to India. But 
Seliraii liad ,<>anit‘(l liis point; he had brought the scandal 
of the Areot debts, paHicnilarly the Loan of 1777, into 
glaring public notice and given a handle to Fox and Burke 
to beat the IM in ist ry with The opposition theref orejno v- 
cd early in 1785 foi- papers on the Areot debts. But the 
]‘esolution was rejected, after a nasty discussion, in a divi- 
sion of 164 to 69 votes. Burke openly accused the Minis- 
ters, in a Tnagni1i<*cnt speech, of having successfully con- 
ducted negotiations llircmgh Atkinson with the Areot In- 
terest and secured their political and other support at the 
last general eleetion ; he further declared that this resolu- 
tion of the Board of (Control to pay off the last loan was 
nothing more and nothing less than the stipulated reward 
for that support. Dundas could not make any effective 
reply to Bnrke^s chargos^^. 

ho ovICiTult'd, or tlmt dosKiiig ho Teii(^wo<T winch has been always feuiid 
no<'('Hs}\ry l'<u' t-ariyin^ tor\var<l hut-iiK^s %vHh any ducoiifly of preci- 
sion, m'lhn India (Vtde Ins Wtbi- to Dundoa, (Tafed October 

13, 1784). 

ri2) The Tiiost ustouiahingf fact in Uie whole transaction was that some 
one (the crafty Sul i van was genorally suspected to be the person! 
had given all the napers to Debrett, the printer, who promptly pub- 
lishod thorn. In the sequel it came to be known that die C^biaet it- 
self was not unanimon.s in supporting Pitt and Dundas in this measure. 
Thurlow, the Lord Chancellor, and Viscount Sydney bad strongly 
opposed the indiscriminate payment of all the debts, while Cornwallis, 
the tlovdrnoT-Gpncral-Dosig'natc, oondomned the whole measure as 
an unjust decision, I^ndas himself, in his later years, rrferred to 
this payment ns a inattor which he could not helij sanctioning. Syd- 
ney wrote to Pitt tliat he was conoerned that the laitter should have 
been a party to this discreditable business. 

Here is the view of a high authority on the whole question : 

^'The evidence afforded by the Board’s handling of this Areot 
qut'slion Huppovls the view that Pitt, throu^the a^ncy of Dundas, At- 
kinson, Maepherson and Call, had received political support from 
the Interest in the general election, and that Dundas had in 

return promised to procure a sottlement of the creditors’ daims on 
ike Niiwab wWlioul pvelmiinary investigation. In November 1783, for 
example, there were some 14 Areot creditors sitting in Pajliament, 
of whom 11 were supporting Pox and only 2 Supporting Pitt. Bet- 
ween April and .July 1784, at least 14 Areot creditors weie returned io 
Parliament, 7 of them being new members; of these 14, 11 supported 
,Pitt and only 3 opposed, him. The letters of Dundas, Cornwallis 
and Sydney also led one to adopt the view that extemaJ influence 
waft brought to bear on the Board of Control to order the complete 
Bettlemeut of the debts, Only the unexpected VpHe /'oew of Subyan 
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III. — The Sequel of the Nawab^s Debts. 

The whole question of the Arcoi debts was not at an 
end with these measures, as tlieir elf (‘et was only to inerease 
the evil that they intendcid to remove. The uiicheclved in- 
crease of the Nawab's debts which went on gaily through 
the rest of the period of rule of Nawab Muhanitjjad Ali and 
the reign of his siu-cessor [hndatiil-lbnara (1795-1801) 
continued to exercise a most sinistei* influence on the poli- 
tics and the purity of the Madi’as administration itself. 

Lord Macartney estimated in his time the public debt 
of the Nawah of Arcot at 30 lakhs of pagcdas, and his 
private liabilities at 70 lakhs of x^agodas. ' This was in the 
years 1781-85. \Vhen the Oamatic was ainu‘xed in ISOL 
private claims alone weie preferred to the amount of 
nearly 30i millions of pounds sterling for debts incurred 
by the Nawab, since Macartney reported. This time the 
bonds or bills of the Nawab which had been freely bouglit 
and sold in the hiarket, came under the scrutiny of two 
commissions which respectively sat at IVfadras and at Jjon- 
don with the result that claims amounting to nearly 28 
millions sterling were thrown out as being fraudulent and 
false. 

To anticipate our narrative ‘ in this respect: — Nawab 
Muhammad Ali had become very extravagant with age and 
persisted in incurring an enormous and ever growing 
amount of debts, botb to the C^om])any and to pi irate credi- 
tors to whom he made over large districts as securities. 
His bonds and notes wore freely bought and sold in the 
market ;'and the discount on them fluctuated with the fluc- 
tuations in his financial expectations. A number of spe- 
culating persons, both European and Indian, became in- 
terested in his debts; and their gi’owdng influence intensi- 
fied the vicious system by which speculating creditors 
farmed out the taxes of large district.s much in the manner 
of the Roman tax-farmers. 

After Nawab Wallajah's death in 1795, his son and 
successor, TJmdatu’l-lTmara perp(‘tuntod tlu* vicious sys- 
tem. When he died in 1801, his successor was compelled 
to give over his entire dominion to the English ; and in re 
turn, the Government of the PreaidtMicv undertook to ar- 

ajad tha tnajority of the OirectoTs haxl brought the question, to pubUf 
notice. (C H. Philips: The Eobt Iwlin Company 1784-1834, p. 401. 
notice. ’ ’ (0. ir. Philips: TU Ind/ia Conipmvy 1784 1834 ; p. 40). 
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range for the liquidation of the Carnatic Debts and to set 
aside a sum of about 1:2 laldis of rupees ajmuallj for the 
purpose. A deed to tliis effect was signed between the 
Oompany and tlu^ creditoi*s of tbc Navvab. Three Com- 
missioners were appointed in L<>u(Ioti to adjudicate on all 
claims arising in Britiini, wliilc*. other men chosen 
from the Bengal Service vver(‘ asked to investigate the 
claims in India and to rexiort to the ( ^numissioners in 
London. 

This was in 1807. Soon there can.e to circulate in 
the Pi'esidency large quantities of forged bonds purport- 
ing to have b(‘en issued by IJie late Nawabs. A Coimrittee 
presided over by the z\dv'oeate-Cileneral rcpoi-t-ed, in this 
matter, that the Ikn-ged bonds wei'e in circitlation to a great 
extent and tluy \ver(‘ su]) ported by forged enti-ies in the 
accouiit-lu)ol{H (d the Carualie Durbar. Tt was also added 
that Eaya Reddi Row, the Sheri stadar of the TSTawabj'had 
contrived to introduce^ into the Nawab’s books those torged 
entries; and on the other handj it was edaimod that the 
allegation was made against liiin in order to secure his re- 
moval from office. A notorious Aladras Dubash, Avatllia- 
nam Paupialu was an activ('. paid:!^ in the intrigue against 
Raya Redd’ av and was further found to be concerned 
111 the forge. ‘v of a ('amatic bond for 46,000 pagodas. 
Goveimment f? n ('tinned the ])rosociition of Paupiah for 
forgeiy, whilcj the (loinniis.sioners took up for investiga- 
tion a bond put forward liy Raya Roddi Row. Paupiah 
derioimced this bond as a forgtoy; but ho could not prove 
his cfjvso.; and th(‘ Coimnissionors recommended that he 
should be ])ro<'oe(h‘d against foryonspiracy, and his wit- 
nesses should be‘ proscuaited for perjury. Paupiah had 
influential suppdrixTs among the Europeans of the Presi- 
(hnuy, lik(* Mr, Af»bt»1t and Mr. Thomas l^ariy, Free Mer- 
chant, who had tal?en scr\'iee under the Nawab some years 
previously, nominally as the captain of his troops and- 
whom Goyrnmnent some years back had resolved to deport 
to Great Britain liy virtue of an old order of the Directors 
against him, , Now Paxipiah and his supporters loclgod a 
charge of forgery against Raya Rc'ddi Row ; and a friendly 
Justice 0 f lh(? Tkmce committed Reddi Row pnd his abetting 
brother for trial before the Supreme Court op. an alleged 
forged bond Avhich was under investigation by the Com- 
ftussioners. 
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In the trial that ensued Reddi Row was found guilty 
by the jury; and the two witnesses of Paupiah against 
whom the C^ommissioners had recommended a prosecution 
for pei'jury were acquitted. Fresh prosecutions were ins- 
tituted by Paupiah against Reddi Row and Mr. Battley, 
Secretary to the Nawab. Thus Paupiah and his paity won 
all along the line. They now sent a protest defending their 
action, to the Govemor-G-enerai himself and held that the 
Government Commissioners should not proceed with any 
further investigation of the bonds connected with the 
Carnatic debts. But a number of leading firms of Madras 
assured the Govemment of theii* faith in the Commis- 
sioners and urged that the forged bonds should be elimi- 
nated from circulation as early as possible. 

But Abbott and Parry went one step further and 
threatened even the C commissioners with criminal proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Coui*t. After this very extra-ordi- 
nary and almost defiant step, the Goveniment of St 
G eorge Barlow (1807-13) was forced to take decisive 
action against them. Roebuck was removed from his 
official appointments in Madras and transferred to Viza- 
gapatam. Maitland was dismissed from his office of Jus- 
tice of the Peace. It was himself acting as Justice of the 
Peace that had committed Reddi Row and his brother for 
trial before the Supreme Court. Thomas Parry was per- 
emptorily ordered to be prepared to be deported to Eng- 
land. Parry ^s biographer, Mr. Hodgson, (now Sir G. 
says that one important feature of that merchant’s busy 
life was his sturdy defiance of Govemment, first in 1800 on 
the occasion of his first threatened deportment and again 
in 1809 when he was caught up in the vortex of the scandals 
of the Carnatic Debts, in the final solution of which, lie 
played “a very leading and courageous part, fighting un- 
dauntedly against deeply entrenched and powerful foi* 
ces. ” Once again, Parry contrived to escape from the 
clutches of Government, which was unable to enforce its 
order of deportation. But his claim on the Carnatic Deh+s 
derived from Paupiah was disallowed. 

After these vigorous measures and with the death of 
Paupiah in the^ beginning of 1809, the Commissioners be- 
came free to pursue their investigations. Their further 
proceedings were lighted up by the fact that R-oddi Row 
himself was guilty of bad faith. This discovery led to the 
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man^s ^cide. Both Rodcli Row and Avadhanam Patl- 
piah^ had been instrumental in the circailation of forged 
bonds, though many reputable firms and persons disco vo i'- 
ed that the bonds which tliey Indd were bad. When thr 
Ooramissioners finished their tash, out of a total value of 
30 millions sterling, only £2,500,000 could be decreed in 
favour of the claimants. '^Phe Ooveinmcnt of Sir George 
Barlow was greatly discn^dited on account of those scan- 
dals which were rendered worse by the errors of judgement 
of the Commissioners. 

Up to February 12, 1821, the Commissioners in Eng- 
land disallowed claims to the extent of 26 J millions pounds 
out of a total of about 29 millions They found most of 
Paiipiah’s bonds to be forgeries or to have been previouslj^ 
fully satisfied. But his creditors contrived to obtain 
awards on some of his bonds for over £125,000. Similarly 
all the bonds of Reddi Row including that for 38,500 pago- 
das in respect of whidi he was convicted, were found to be 
either forgeries or notes without any consideration and 
the heirs of his estate obtained only £441 on account of 
arrears of pay due to his brother Ananda Rao. 


(13} Paupi;ali was at first a Gutnasta to the anchorage aeecnmtaiit (or 
Kanakku Pillai} utwler the sea-customs oflS.&er of Madras. He stibse 
'liKMiUy iMViuno tlio Duhaah t-o the two powerful brothois Holloud. 
Ill 17S!), .Tfilin Ilolloiul Ijuung Uio Ac'tnig Govomor and Edward Hol- 
land '(hinl MoiiiIiK'r of Coimeil aiul Pvoflidont of (.he Boaid of Ecrenue, 
Paupiah transacted all the Indian business of the Groreimorj and, he 
was even allowed to be present at the “ Governor Co<uBultaticm&^^ 
Ho was later implicated in a conspiracy against J. Haliburton who 
was disliked by the Hollonds and peirsecutedl by them. After the 
run inid <liHmi8Hul of tlu* Hollonds m Pobi'umy 1700 and tjio 
appointment of General Medows as GovemoTj Haliburton was reins- 
iu<(‘d an MojuIko of flir fJonnl of Bovenuo and a Committee of Inquiry 
sat to inquire into the plot against him. Haliburton was completely 
exonerated; and he preferred a charge of conspiracy agaiost Paupiah 
and three of hia accomplices. He was tried at the quarter sessions 
<if 1 7i)U and HOutHMieed to inipiiBounient for tlu’oe yeai’s and 

a fine of £ 2,000 and also to the pillory, though the last punishment 
WAS remitted Tho second phase of the official career of Pariah was 
.connected with the Hawab of Arcot's Debts scandal Historical 
echoes of Paupiah and the Hollonds are held to he embodied in Sn 
Walter Scott's novel, 'The Surgeon's Daughter'. Beott w^ related 
to Haliburton and perhaps road a copy of the pamphlet entitled ' The i 
Trial of Avadhanum Paupiah ' published by Haliburton in 1793 ’ (See C. f 
G. Fawcett's article on ''The Two Hollonds of Madias and their j 
Dubash" in the Journal of TriJuan history, Vol. V, 1927. (2) The j 

Torged Bowie of the Nawab of tlie Camatie, Ibid Vol. VI, 1927. (8) / 

P R. KriHhMiiHWsijm in the JTviulu. Ma<lras, of 21-6-1918 on 'Paupiah, > 
the Brahmin Duhash' and m the Caicuita Eevteu' for October 1919). j 
For u full ■t.i'caiifLCut o [ the Clam atic Debts; aeo Carnatic Parliamen-j 
tary papers 1807 et seq and Reports of the Oommissionere 1807-Slfl 
also Sir Alexander Cardew: The White Mvinity, Appendix 'Tlw(\ 
(Question of the Carnatic Debts'. 
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IV. — ^The Nawab and the Madras Govennjment (1781-90) 
His Relatioms with Macartney and Campbell. 

The JSTawab, ui spile of liis wealaiess, had become very 
ambitious. His dispute witJi the iiajali oi Tanjore wap 
of long standing and brought about, in the end, the dis- 
graceful episode connected with the English occupation of 
Tanjore foi' the iSTawab's benefit and tlio mcidonts leading 
to Govemor Pigot’s arrest by- his owm Ooimci]. (See 
Mill’s History of British Indio, Vol. IV, pp. 92-139). In 
the operations connected with the Second sore War, 
Lord JNtaeartney, wJio was appointed in the pJace of the in- 
ef&cient Governor Riuniiold and his sid) proteni successor, 
Whitehill, found the Carnatic oveiami by Haidar Ali’s 
troops, the city of JNLadi'as in the throes of a famine and tJie 
treasury of the Pi-esidency i)ractically empty. The Xa- 
wab of A root tmd the Raja of Tanjore could render no aid; 
Iheir territories were overrun by lli(‘ enemy; the supply 
from the Noifhern Oircars was iimdec|uate; and lulls on 
England were forbidden. The capture of the Butch settle- 
ments afiorded some relief, but the Governor was driven 
ultimately to the necessity of cb'awiug bills on England, 
Sir Eyi'o Coote claimed the right to conduct the war 
vdth Haichxr Ali, fi'ee from the control of flu^ Madras 
Government, on the ground that he was the Comman- 
, der-in-CEief in India and a INIeJubei* of the Supreme Coun 
ciL Macartney gave the General a free hand, but would 
not admit the justice or propriety of his claim ; and Ooofe 
complained to Hastings of gross interference with his po- 
wers. Coote 's victory at Porto Novo in June" July 1781 
and at Polilore brought no corrcs]>onding advantages ; and 
at the close of that campaign Haidar A li was still h) posses- 
sion of the Carnatic. Coote suifered from want of pro\ i- 
sions and transport and though he relieved the fortress of 
Vellore, Braithwaite was defeated and taken prisoner at 
Kumbakonam, Cuddalore fell into the liands of Tipu and 
his French allies, and Haidar’s troops eoukl harrass St. 
Thomas Mount and San Thome (Ap,ril-May 1782). In 
September Coote sailed for Bengal, Sir Hector Munro 
had already left for England and the command devolved 
General Stewart. In Becember 1782 Haidar died of 
a earbunclo, in the district of North A root. Coote I'ctiun- 
ed to Madras in April 1783, only to die. Stewart who wos 
operating against Cuddalore was recalled to Madras. TV- 
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wwls tlio (‘M(l of' J n,n(‘ 1 7S:», M.-H-artiu^y heard that tlie pre- 
limiiiaries of ])eaeo had ]jeeii signed with France and Hol- 
land. He prt>poscd to the Fren<'h (Tcneral Bussy and 
Admiral Suifreiii an imnu^diale sto])xiagG of hostilities. 
Tmvurds (ho cud of dnl> (ho llritish ^-ot hack Ckiddalore 
and the Frencli Poiiditdievry. 


During all those years oL* war Lord Macartney pur- 
sued the view that the Rui*]>reuiG Govemmesnt of Cicutta 
liad always Ix^on (^xcx^oding the limits of their authority by 
undue inter i'orei ice in the inteinal affairs of the Madras 
G-ovemmont. IL? was very jealous of any encroachment 
on his own jurisdiction. Warren Hastings wrote to him 
in very complimentary terms at first, assuring him of a 
£ 1*66 hand in shaping and pursuing his own policy; but he 
finally advised that the treaty, concluded with the Kawab 
in December 1 781 , for the transfer of the revenues of Car- 
natic and the powder of appointing rentei*s and amildars to 
the Madras Govenior, should be scrupulously respected. 
This treaty stipulated that, one-sixth of ihe Carnatic reve- 
nues was to be paid to the Nawab and the balance was to be 
placed to his credit with the Company. 


The cii'Ciimstauces that brought about this treaty 
wai‘e as follows : — The Nawnb had Iwen perceiving the fre- 
quent change’s in thi‘ x>ulicy and attitude of the Madras 
Grovernment in recent, years; and he now decided to ap- 
proach Hastings with a view to make a permanent ar- 
rangement with the Suj>i*cnie (Government. He sent his 
Diwan, Saiyid Asim Khan, along wdth Richard Sulivan, 
offering the assignment o£ tho whole of his revenues to the 
Company during the coiitintuuicc of the Mysore war and 
reserving only one-sixth for his own expenses: and in 
tum he desired that ho was to he recognised as the legiti- 
mate hereditary sovereign of the Carnatic in full posses- 
sion of authoTT-ty over his dominions, his family and 
servants. An agreement was concluded on these terms 
between the Supi'c*mo (j-overmnent and the Nawab on 
the 2nd Apiil 


Mr. fSulivan was appointed to reside at the court of 
the Nawab to represent the Company’s (Govern ment, and 

04) from the Nawab of Aiwt ^ ^5 PJ?' 

42-45. Calendar o/ PersuiA Cerrr^pondonoG, Imperial Eecor'd naparti- 
mciLt, VoL VI, 17S1-S5). 
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given proper credentials. Lord Macartney did not like 
that the Nawab should have any direct contact and commu- 
nication mth the Supreme Government; aaxd he tried his 
best to get the engagement cancelled. The representations 
of the Madras Govcinor were successful and Sulivan was 
directed to advise the Nawab to come io an luiderstandiQig 
with the Madras Council; and, by an agreement dated tluj 
2nd December 1781, as noted af)ove, the Nawab assigned 
all his revenues to the Company for a period of five years 
and was to receive one-sixth of the actual collections for 
his own expenses, while the Governor w’as to have full con- 
trol over the collection and administration of the revenue 
and was empowered to appoint even the renters, and iho 
N awab was merely to couirm them. W ithin a few months 
after this new agreement, trouble arose over the appoint- 
m eiit of the Amildar of N ellore. The Governor ’s nominee. 
Venkat Rao, was not approved by the Nawab, but was ap-* 
. pointed by the Governor on Ms own authority and without 
the Nawab ^s sanad, as required by the treaty. There were 
’ also differences over the manner of collection and disburse- 
, ment of the revenue and the conduct of the settlen-ont 
work. The Nawab complained, as early as March 1782, 
that his expenses had been stopped, that he could not pay 
his soldiers and officers and sepoys, that he himself and his 
family were confined to the towji of Madras as if they were 
prisoners, that the Governor had dismissed his old and 
tided officers and generally trampled upon his rights in a 
very insulting manner. In a letter from Asim Khan, 
dated Nov. 25, 1781, we read that Lord Macartney had 
done ‘‘much worse tlian even Hyder could do” and he had 
stopped even the allowance of oil and lamps in the mosques 
and the daily pittance allowed to the holy men and that he 
was bad enough to seize a quantity of rice that the Nawab 
had purchased and even to auction his coach and horse, and 
that in reply to the Nawab ’s representations, the Gover- 
nor contemptuously desired him to leav^ the Camatie and 
follow Ms vakil to BengaP®. 


(15) A letter from the Nawab to the Supreme GoveruTnetit, received on 
AprU 10, 1782 reveals one imagined motive of Macartney’s hostility 
to him. It says: ^'rrom the day, he (the Nawab) reooivecl the Go- 
vernor General’s treaty and the Resident in his darbar, he has drawn 
upon him the axtremo displeasure of the Gtoverxior, The latter had 
repeatedly told the -Nawab that ho himsolf had ruined his affairs by 
publicly lecciving the treaty and the Rosldeni. If ho had not done 
80 , the Governor would have continued' to promote his welfare*'. (Go* 
fendor of Persian Correspondence, Vol. p, 166). 



The Nawah now proposed that he himself might take 
oyer the entire charge of the reronue collection and pro- 
mised, even as (^arl y as April 1782, that he would pay the 
estimated revonuo and in addition an increase of one-third 
over the previous roeeipls, and also provide securities of 
reliable bankers for the regular payment of the revenue 
instalments into the Company's treasury. The Nawab 
also complained that, all his enemies found favour with the 
Governor and were in Ids eonlidence, like Muthukrishna, 
the Dubasli of I jord Pigot, and William Ross, the Transla- 
tor of the Tan jore (Jorrospomlence. The Nawab addressed 
a letter of bitter remonstrance to Macartney and Ms Ooun- 
i-il, on tlie 18th of April L782, thus:— “ Notwithstanding 
all this, notwithstanding the Faith of the King and Parlia- 
ment of (Ireat Britain fuid of the Company being pledged 
to me for the presiowation of my rights; notwithstanding 
the declaration of Lord Macartney verbally and by 
ing, even by sti])nlat rons in his own agreement wherein the 
appointment of venters is left to him, but the confirmation 
to me ; notwit hstaiuling all these concurrent circumstances, 
siifiicient, as 1 imagined, for my owm and for my family’s 
security, I now iiad myself at once reduced to nothing ; my 
rights and autboiity trampled under foot ; my family, sub- 
jects and servants taught to look up to a Company's G-ov- 
einor whoso roside.iice can lie. but temporary, instead of to 
their own law fill prince; and the means wi'^ted from me 
of affording a voluntary and a friendly assistance, and of 
giving at least some. (l(‘gt'ee of hope and satisfaction to my 
numeimis and distressed creditors. . . . What can I say 
more^’. 


A few months later, the Supreme Government obser- 
ved that “His Tfighness the Nabob has thought proper m 
address two lettei’s to the several members of Boara 
full of invective against the Right Hon’ble the President, 
and reviling his conduct towards his Highness the most 
indecent language.” When the Governor inquired whe- 
ther it would bo convenient for the Nawab to receive him 
and his Council for the presentation of a letter receiv^l 
from the ( kmipany, tlio Nawab declined the invitation with 
these words^®. 


nS)* After haviju#? Buffeiert from your Lord^ip so long 
^ remittingly every maxfe of insult anJ cont^pfc, I 

dispensed wtJ> any pretended Bssunwees of reepeat ftt tluB partioulw 
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Warren Hastings was convinced of the justice of the 
Nawab’s complaints and in his letloi* of January 18, 1783 
admitted that the Nawab was the lirst Prince of the Indian 
Einpii’e, who united with the <C^nupan\" and the British 
nation and adliered to his fiiendsliip at all times and at 
every hardship and thus secui'cd repeated assurances of 
protection and suppoil from the King of Great Britain, 
the English Company and i he Supreme Goveimnont; and 
it was just and necessary to protect the Nawab's dignity 
and honour as far as practicable. He directed the Madras 
Government to immediately relinquish the management 
of the Kawah’s comitiy and retui*n to him sucli parts of it 
as had been saved from Haidar Ali’s depredations. One of 
the clauses of the Treaty of Salbai was that the Peshwa 
should call upon Haidar Ali to restore to the English and 
the Nawab of Arcot all the tcTifitories he had taken froiti 
them. 

The relations between Hastings and Macartney grew 
more strained- and were marked by conflicts and bicker- 
mgs between the Councils of Calcutta and Madras. Writ- 
ing on April 28, the Nawab informed Hastings that Ma- 
cartney did not approve of the latter’s proposals and was 
-Still withholding his country and government from him. 
Macartney wrote to the Company that the surrender of the 
assignment back to the Kawab would only mean the hand- 
ing over of the revenues of the Carnal ic into the hands of 
Amiiii’l-Umara the secmid and favonvit(‘ soli of the Na- 
wab and of Paul Benfield, and that the Governor-General 
and. Council had repeated, in their letter of 15th of August, 
their ruinous proposals of the 13th Janiiarv 1783. (Des- 
patch of the Madras Council, 30th 81eptember 1783) . After 
some hesitation the Company passed proceedings, dated 


onsis; nor did I expect, after four pressinff applications, to receive 
^7 letter from your Lordship till you had answered mine rdative to 
the restitution of my Government and eoinitry pursimnt to the positive 
orders of the Supreme Government of Benjral At the same time, I 
^Jicmv© that your Lordship ^s distress at heing rtoprived of the oppor- 
respects must either be calculated to 
take effe<rt m the Meridian of Enffiand, as you must he conscious ol 
your wairt of common decency in wilfully neglecting for so long past 
even the form of enquiry and condolence at tlio death of my n^rest 
Tda-hons, or must wisih to give another proof of your ceaaelefla indis- 
positoon m, presenting, with an ironicoJ sneer, a letter from my friends 
toe Oomi^y, to the positive contents of which you have acted in 
direct and flagrant opposition.'^ 


CPuhlie Consultations, Fort St. George, 25th April 1783). 
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9th December 1784, resolving to relinquish the assignment 
‘'from motives of luodeviition and attachment to the Na^ 
lx)b ' ^ acaiine}- res ■ ^>iied his post as a conseqtience- 

Tiie Directors accepted the Nawab's offer of an annual 
eontribution of 12 lakhs of ])fig<>Jas and detailed the lines 
on which ii should 1)0 a]!])lied towards the gradual extinc- 
tion of his debts. ''J^lK‘y a] >j)!v>\ ed, as indisputably just, the 
claims I'ehiting to the C^insidulated Debt of 1767 and the 
Cavalry Ijoan, and regarded the (Consolidated Debt of 1777 
as ‘expedient though not obligatory ^ They fui'ther or- 
dered that all ac'ctjunts should be made up to the end of 
1784 and intei'ests thor(*ou should be charged at specified 
rates, ranging from 6 to 12 per cent. Nawab Walajah 
hoped to secure the succ'cssion to h's second and favom*ite 
son Amiriil-LTiuara ; hut he predeceased ids father by 
nearly seven years. When the Third Mysore War broke 
out, new arrang'C'ments had to be entered into with ,the 
Nawab, regarding his administration. When Sir Archi- 
bald Camj)bell airived at Madras c.j Governor (April 
1786) h<^ found that tlie Carnatic revenues had lieen al- 
ready rcsstorod to the Nawab. The expense of the peace 
establishment of the army was 21 laldis of pagodas and the 
Govemoi’ p'* posed that the Nawab, the English Presi- 
deiuy and t h Rajah o f Tan jore shoukl c.ontiibnte towards 
this expondi I : ’ re in proportian to their gross rev'enues ; and 
the Nawab \vas to give lOi lakhs of pagodas. But he 
pleaded inability to sTistain siK'b a burden; and C4oYernor 
C^anipbell reduced his share to 9 lakhs. ' 

In a now ti'(^aty which the Nawab signed on 24th Feb- 
ruary 1787, })e consont('d to pay 9 lakhs of pagoda^s to tho 
Madras Governnicnt and 12 lakhs to his creditors. In 
times of war howi^ver, he should contribiite 4l5th of his ■re- 
venues, aftei' deducting from their computation jaghir 
amounts for the maintenance of his family. In case of 
failurt' oi‘ delay certain securities were taken, by which the 
Government might appoint receivers to take over the pay- 
ments from the Nawab's amildars directly. In time of 
war Govommont might appoint inspectors of accounts to 
examine the receipts of the districts ; and, on failure of 
payment, th(w might appoint receivers to taJm the collec- 
’ tions from the amildars for the whole coimtry. Governor 
Campbell claimed a high degree of credit for this arrange- 
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tnent and declared that the power of the purse and that of 
the sword were secured completely to the Company, with- 
out lessening the consequence of the N awab. T he arrange - 
ment added 5 lakhs of pagodas to the annual receipts of the 
Presidency. Campbell was highly pleased with the Nawab 
for making the grant of 9 laldis, though he thought that the 
propoi^tion for the defence of tlie (^arnatic in peace time 
would not exceed 4 lakhs, and it would gi've a net gain of 
5 lakhs of pagodas. 

The Governor was so carried away by the Nawab ’s 
complaisance that he declared : — have narrowly watch- 
ed the Nabob’s conduct and sentiments since my arrival in 
this country, and I am ready to declare, that I do not think 
it possible that any Prince or person on earth can be more 
sincerely attached to the prosperity of the Honourable 
Company than his Highness, or that any one has a. higher 
claim to their favour and liberality. ^ ’ The Coi irt of Direc- 
tors expressed a wdsh that the diminution of the Nawab ”8 
annual subsidy had been effected rather in the payments 
exacted for the creditors than wnth reference to the annual 
subsidy for the contingents. They also said that grave in- 
justice had been done to tlie Rajah of Tanjore and undue 
favour shown to the Nawab in one particular, because the 
Rajah’s aimual tribute to the Nawab had not been deduct- 
ed from the estimate of the Rajah’s revenues and added 
to the revenues of the Nawab. Therefore they concluded 
that a burden of 50,000 pagodas had been laid upon the 
Rajah and removed from the shoulders of the Nawab. 
They ordered that 104 lakhs of pagodas should still be de- 
manded from the Nawab as annual subsidy, together with 
50,000 pagodas, wrongfully charged to the Rajah of Tan- 
jore. Therefore the regular payment from the Nawab 
was fixed at 11 lakhs of pagodas ; but, in consideration of 
his difficulties, a lesser amount would be accepted for a few 
years. 

The Nawab ’s payinents had falleii into some arrears 
even before these new arrangements of the Directors could 
be eonimunicated to him ; and answering to the impoi'tnni- 
ties of Governor John Hollond (Pebriiary 1789 — Febru- 
ary 1790), the Nawab complained in his usual manner 
thus : The treaty that was entered into, in the government 
of Si 7* Archibald Campbell, I was induced to accede to in 



tlif. fullest hopes that I should obtam possession ot rafl- 
„ve I have exerted myself beyond my ability, and exer- 
l.kpd every kind of hardship and oppression over the ro^s, 
; collecting money to pay the Company ; though in domg 
tills I suffer all those pangs which a father feels when he is 
obliged to oppress and injure liis own sons.” 
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V. — ^The Closing Years of the NaWabs’s Rule (1790-90). 


It was only during the (Toveiiiorship of Greneral Me- 
dows (1790-92) that the JSTawab^s consent to tho nevr bur- 
dens could be obtained. The Nawab lodged an accusation 
against the G-ovemor, of JMadras and sent a letter piivately 
to the Governor- General, Lord C-ornwallis, tln*ough a sub- 
altern in the Coinpany^s Army. Loixl Corjiwallis disap- 
proved of this method of transmission, but directed the 
grounds of the accusation to be examined by a Committee. 
He urged upon the Nawab that the Madras Government 
should be the only regular and proper channel of commu- 
nication between His Highness and the Supreme Council. 


After the war with Tipii ^Sultan broke out, the Mad- 
ras Government urged in Septenil^er 1790 that it should be 
permitted to take the entire dominion of the Nawab under 
its management, ‘ 'as aifording the only means by which the 
resources to be derived from them could be realized and 
the fidelity and attachment of the poligars and tidbutaries 
secured, which is of the utmost impoidance to the siiceess- 
ful operations of the war.^’ Instead of 9 lakhs winch the 
Nawab found it impossible to pay in peace time, 4|5ths of 
his whole revenues were payable during war time. The 
securities for compelling such payment in war-time under 
the arrangement of Governor Campbell were, in the opi- 
nion of the IMadras Government, even less effiemnt than 
those to be used in times of peace. Lord Cornwallis lost 
no time in agreeing to the assumption of tlie government 
of the Nawab, but recommended that the acquiescence of 
His Highness should, if possible, be ubtaiued bo forehand. 
We learn from th^ letter of the [Madras C^ouncil to Calcutta, 
dated 7th June 1790, that the most vehement opposition 
which it was within the power of the Nawab to make was 
displayed on this occasion, and that he would never make 
a voluntary assignment of his coimtry under any circum- 
stances. The Supremo Government ordered, on the 21st 
of June, that effectual measures should be taken to put the 
Company into immediate possession of His Highness ^s re- 
venues and country. Tanjore was included in this new 
arrangement. 

Lord Cornwallis wrote to the Directors that he was 
impelled to the resolution of assuming the revenues of thf 
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Carnatic “by the strongest considerations of humanity, 
justice and public necessity, and that the British would be 
/ible to (- 1^1 ci Hate and attacli to themselves the Southerr? 
Poligars who W(‘T(‘ ripe (or revolt. He attidbiited, h 
this Despatch, the real cause oP all the mischief to the ease 
with which European adventurers and servants of the 
Company had been engaging in unjustifiable and usurious 
transactions with the Islawab. He added that means 
should be devised to avoid a repetition of these evils and 
that he could not venture to propose any plan with the cer- 
tainty of success “unless the Hawab could be induced by a 
large annual revenue to surrender the management of his 
country for a long term of years to the Company^'^.” 

General Medo\vs now adopted, in their entirety, the 
j'cgulations dravm up hy Lord Macai-tney for the tahing 
over of the Carnatic revenues. His airangeraents were ap- 
proved of bv the Dii‘eetors, who contrasted in their letter 
of approval, this measure “justified upon its own merits,” 
with similar measures adopted at the beginning of the se- 
cond war with ATysore when the appropriation by the Br 
tish of the whole of the Carnatic revenues did not afford 
any relief to the Company’s finance in the prosecution of 
the war and also when it was only after the Carnatic was 
absolutely made over by a deed of assignment in December 
1781, did the English receive any money at all. (The 
Court of Director’s letter to Fort St. George, dated 6th 
May 1791). 

The Nawab’s orders to the amildars, consequent on 
the new arrangement were certainly not calculated to pro- 
mote coot)oration with the British Gnvemment; but his 

(17) Prof. Wilson has thus eommented upon this expression of opinicm; 

* ‘ i,IthougIi it is no doubt true that the cause of the Nabob of Arw^ 
was not unfroquently advocated from motives of self-iULtorest, yet 
is unjust to ascribe his defence in every case, to want of virtue m his 
defenders. Many persons of intejsfrity were at all times ready to 
take part wiih him, in conaidevation of what they consoientiouriy 
brliovi'd to bo lus hi’fvlilaM' lifjlitM, and hla attaclunent to the EnstlUh. 
They were not well apprized of his xoat situation, and regarded thxJ 
control which the Madias flovermncnt sought to maintain as usurpa- 
tion and insult. They helioved also in his having consid'erable power, 
which he might exercise to the dlaadvantage of the British, audi they 
thorefoiv qacftiioiiod Hie policy of oxci+ing In.s <Usph‘asarc. These 
oonsi derations operated even with superior minds in his behaJi, and 
pjoonrcid him unpaid fnends and partisans both in India and in 
wngland, 

(p, Pool note 1 of Mill and Wilson; History of British India; Yol. 

V, I84S). 
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aim was not siioce^sful because they were not supported by 
the superior powers as in the time of Lord Macartney. 
There -was, however, as ]\011 points out, inherent flaw 
in the professions of the English that they would retain 
the government of the eountiy only during the period of 
the war and give it up to the Nawab at its end. This pro- 
fession made the Nawab’s officials very insincere towards 
the English, because at the end of tlie war the Nawab 
would favour those who should have acted agreeably to his 
inclinations and oppress those who had conformed to the 
inclinations of the English. The collections of the Com- 
pany were thus far below the amount to which a perma- 
nent arrangement could have brought them^®. 

The aged Nawab died, in his 75th year, on the morn- 
ing of Tulesday at about 7 o’clock, the 29th of Rabiu’l- 
Awwal, in the rear 1210 A.H. (I3th October, 1795 A.D.) 
On the last dav of August he suffered frotn an injurv sus- 
tained from a fall which brought on fever and pus. Seeing 
that his end was neai*, he asked that his son, Umdat-ul-- 
tJmara might send his corpse to TJfnifiilla, the sacred 
house at Malika and bury it underneath the steps of the 
holy Ka^dha* If that were not possible, it might be inter- 
red near the tomb of Hazrat Nathar Wali Sahib at Natth- 
amagar ; and if even that should not be -possible at present, 
it might he buried foi* the time under tlu^ roof of PTazi’Sa't 
Dastgir Sahib Sahe at Mvlapore. He advised his son 
thus : — ‘‘It is necessary for my son that he should carry 
on correspondence with the English King and the autho- 
rities of the Company and cultivate friendship witli 
them so that they may be pleased with him ; not even a tri- 

(18) Mill thus exposes the canting hypocnsy of the English professions: 

'‘Hypocrisy was the cause which produced' the difficulties res'ilt- 
ing to the English from their connection with the Nabob. They de- 
sired' to hold him up to the world, as an independent Prince, their 
ally, when it was necessary they should act as his lord and mastOT. 
If they succeeded in persuading no other person that he was an in 
dependent Prince, they succeeded in pcr.-iuadinc' himself. And very 
naturally, on eive.ry occasion he opposed flic mo.'it strenuous resistance 
to every seheane of theirs, which had tho appearance of in- 
vading his authority. If tho dePonolo of the counl^ry resilieid with the 
English; and' if they found that to govern it through the agency of 
the Nabob deprived them of its resources, and above all inflicted thti 
most ^evema oppressioii u]ioti the inhabilantfi ; losults, the whole 
of which might have been easily foreseen, without waiting for the 
bitter fruits of a long experience; they ought from the beriming, if 
the real substanea, not the false colouna of tho case, are >,licn for 
the ground of our decision, to have made the Nabob in appearance, 
what he had always boon in reality, a pensioner of the Company,’' 
Eistortf of British JndSto; BK. VT. eh. 3 — ^Vol. V — ^pp. 373“4.), 
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fling error should be allowed to come in between. He 
should not countenance any deed which is not acceptable to 
th&m, for, this would give strength to his authority. He 
should pay into the treasury of the Fort at Madras ihe 
stipulated amount of qist ,as done at present in accordance 
with the agi'ci^mcnt without any excuse or dispute* He 
should n<)t allow even an inch of land under his aiit,Iiorit\ 
to come into the possession of others except by way of 
jagirs/^ (Sources of the History of ihe Natvabs *of the 
Carnatic Vol. Ill, Saivmiihat-i-’Miuntaz CFirst Part) by 
Muhammad Karim — Translated by S. M. H. Naiiiar, 
p.41). 

We have already given above the sketch of the Kawab 
from the pen of Ool. Alexander Dowsin 1770, which was 
probably inspired by Maepherson. Dr. Ives thus describes 
him, in his ])Ook 'A Voyage ft'om England to Inch a’, as he 
met the Nawab at Fort vSt. David personally in 1755 ; The 
Nawab was between thirty and foi-ty years of age and of 
middle stature. His comxilexion vras much lighter tban 
that of the common Indian. His dress was entirely white, 
and consisted of a long robe or vestment which reached 
down to liis heels. His tiiclian was also wliite and quite 
plain. In short, lie had no other niai'ks of distinction about 
him than that of a truly majestic countenance tempered 
with a groat deal of pleasantness and good nature.'^ 

On his death, the 3fadras Gazette of the day, which was 
started at the bogiiinii ig o Cl 795 and which can be regarded 
as being ihe second earliest t»f the Madras newspapers, 
pronounced the following eiilogium, in its issue of the 18th 
of October 1795 ; — ‘‘His Highness the Nabob Walajah was 
the firm and sincere Friend and the faithful and zealous 
ally of the English nation, to which he was strongly attach- 
ed by esteem and affeetion. He shared in all the fortunes 
of the English in this country, and always considered their 
interest and his own as one and the same ; he was mild and 
affectionate towards his suVijects;. . . . polite and amiable 
in his manners; and no man- better understood the art of 
conciliating men’s minds than His Highness.” 

There are several poHraits extant of the Nawab. 
There is a mezzotint by Dicikson published in 1771 after a 
painting by Ward, which was formerly the property of 
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Lord Pigot and which depicts Muhammad Ali at the age 
of about 38 as he was probably seen by Dr. 1 ves. T his mez- 
zotint is now preserved in the British Museum. Jjai( 3 r 
portraits of the Nawab painted by G-eorge WllUsun a1 
Madras about 1774, are preserved at the India Office and 
the Giorernment House at Calcutta. A picture of the 
Nawab in Company with Major Stringei* Lawrcjice hangs 
on the walls of the Banqueting Hall, Madras. In return 
to the 'replicas of the pictures of King George III and 
Queen Charlotte, which were presented to the Nawab 
through the Court of Directors, along* with a live lion, in 
1768, the Nawab appears to have sent a picture of himself, 
probably painted by Kettle in 1770. The receipt of this 
picture is mentioned in the King’s autogi^aph letter to the 
Nawab, dated 19th March 1771. This pictiu'e is not, 
however, in the Royal Collection at present. Probably it 
was the picture exhibited at the Society of Artists in 1771 
and described as a portrait by Kettle of Muhammad Ah 
Khan with his five sons. The well-known canvas re- 
presenting Nawab Wala jail and General Lawrence might 
have been painted about 1802, possibly by George Chin- 
nery. The figure of Lawrence is after Sir Joshua Re- 
ynolds and that of the Nawab is after George Wilhson; 
both walk side by side in the open on the island of Sriran- 
gam. The scene perhaps referred to tlie surrender of the 
French -under Law, in 1752, symbolised by the soldiers 
filing through the gatew^ay of the c/ op a ram on the left 
The Nawab, however, is depicted as he might have 
appeared in the seventies, more than twenty years after 
the event. 

In 1765 the Mughal Emperor bestowed on the Nawab 
ihe title of Walajah. He was twice called on by the King 
to perform the function of invostitui'e with the insignia of 
the Order of the Bath, first for Sir John Lindsay and then 
for Sir Hector Munro. On each occasion, that is, both in 
3771 and 1779, the investitm-e wus held at the 'Chepauk 
Palace of the Nawab with great splendour. 

The Chepauk Palace which tlie Nawab built to the 
south of I\)3*t St. George on the southeim bank of the 
Cooum Avas probably consti-ueted in 1768. The Nawab 
had been sheltc3*ed foi- some time within Port SL George, 
previous to ^d on the occasion of Tally’s siege of Madras. 
Governor Pigot offered him ground within the Port; and 
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tlie Nawab wi-iting from JSladura to Q-ovemor iPalk, 
in May 1764, asked that the buiklmg of which he had laid 
the hi'st biick with great pomp should not be fuifher 
delayed, in its construction. The Nawab also 3‘eq'uested 
that additional ground wiihin the l''ort might be made 
over to him, \Viili a mnad for the same. Governor Palk 
prepared a grant for an area of upwards of 18,000 square 
yards. This wris in JMay 1765. In the next year the 
Nawab had to widte again urging that the Governor who 
laid tbe first biick again for the second time with his own 
hand and appointed Engineer Call to carry on the con- 
struction, might 1)0 pleased to apjwmt Mr, JBenfield, who 
oiiginally drew tl\e plan of the Palace, since Call would 
be retuining to Europe shoHly. The Governor assented 
to the choice of Beiificld- But the Directors gave only a 
qualified appi’oval to tlie Na^vab’s scheme of a palace with- 
in the Forf®. 

Consequent on this Despatch, the Madras Council ap- 
parently di'opped the project ; but the proposal has conti- 
nued to I'emain in the popular mind, symbolised by the 
name of Palace Street, given to the road lying west of 
Choultry Gate Street and Charles Street in the new por- 
tion of the Fort. 

The Nawab then turned his attention to Chepauk, 
where he had acquired some house property by the sea 
shore, with a sandy space on its north and east. He ap- 
plied, in the beginning of 1 768, to Government for a grant 
of this site under the Company’s seal and for the appoint- 
ment o£ the Goveninumt Engineer to mark it out for him. 
The Hawab thus app(‘ars to have lived in Chepauk from 
1767. The Palace iiself was built in 1768, probably by a 
British officer, as stai ed by Ijord Yalentia, who was receiv- 
ed at the Palace in 3804. * The structure consisted of two 
blocks. The southcim one was of t%vo floors and called the 
Kalas ISiahal, so called from its small dome, and the noiih- 


(10) In thoir DeBpatdi from England, d'atod 4tli March 1767, they aay; 

“The Njiholb’?* earned desire to bnild a Palace in the Fort for 
the rofieplion of himsr’lf and family in case o£ a rewrae of fortune 
implies a confidence in our future support We wish to have such 
ideas strongihonofl and encstmraged, and^ upon that principle we 
approve of the grant you made him of a piece of ground to build on. 
VV'e hope, it Jho samo time, you have well revolved in your minds of 
all the consoquencoa of such a step, and that, if you saw, or at 
time heroafl/T shall prxemvw any inconvenience lihely to arise, you md, 
or will when ever they occur talsn proper and timely meafSux© to obviata 
them." 
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ci'ii portio3i which is of one floor oontained the Humayiui 
Mahal and the Diwan iOLana. The central tower, now do- 
minating the entire group of bnilduigs, was added later in 
the end of the 19th century, stmietiine after the British 
took possession of the Palace^®. 

Nawab Walajah name is remembered in Atadras by 
its association with the title of a bastion and gate of Fort 
Rt. George, with the name of the adjacent bridge leading 
from the Fort to the Island grounds, by the name of the 
road skirting Government House grounds, and also by the 
name of Walajahbagh giveii to a garden-house near the 
Spur Tank. Walajalibad, or Pandaiseevaram, near Con- 
jeevaram, on the banks of the T^alar, was named also after 
the Nawab, who had locently got the title of Walajah. It 
became a military cantonment iln 1786 ; and though it wns 
unhealthy, it continued to be the headquaifers of an active 
battalion and of the establishment of dilimmer-boys, till 
about 1860. It was a centre of hand-weaving industry and 
noted for its chintz. 

Three years a ft ei* his demise, the remains of the ISTawab 
were transferred to Trichinopoly and were interred in the 
Mosque of Shah ISTattharwali, the famous saint, ironically 
enough, by the side of the headless corpse of his rival 
Chanda Sahib. 


(20) Tlie walled oompomid of live loaiolosure exitended from the river 
(j'oaum in thlo noiUi, to Pyeroft’s I'Oiid in Ilia south and' westwattla 
to Bell’s Boad. Tlio mam enti'ance was toward's the west at the end 
of the presont Walajah Boad and was a massive triplo-archc<l gateway 
wiUi gTiard rooms above tho gates^vay and a palace of aiiiiH Jiiuneiliidoly 
within it. AD, the spaco between the palaeo and the eastern en- 
dosure waJl by the sea shore was occupied by domestic apartmenta 
Towards tho west there* weio sopoy barnicks, elephant linos ai.d slavo- 
lines. The saluting battery was near the sitle of the Sonatc House. 
Oulside tho compound there was a mosque. 

Lord Valentia has given an approedative notice of the 'Diwan 
Khana which was used as the Durbar Hall and which was extremely 
handsome, of large dimensions and divided by pillars. It aoems there 
was a proposal to add another ettorey to the northern portion of the 
palace. Altogether the enclosure extended' 1.130 yards southward 
from the river bar and 500 yards along its bank and (iovered an area 
of 117 acres. 

In 1855 when the liTawabi became extinct, tho palace property was 
placed in the hands of a Receiver for the Kcttlemcnt of tho Nawab’s 
debts. The land and buddings were sold by public auction and fell 
to Government for 5i lakhs of rupees; while the arms and 
historical pictures wei-e taken over at a vnluation. compound 

walls and out houftos were dismantled; tho palace itself was utilised 
for the offices of tho P.W. Depai’tmicnt and of the Board of Revenue; and 
the Court of Justice (Mahateima) was utilised as the Principalis resi- 
deneie, fliBt of the Engineering and now of the Presidoney, Oolites. 



VI — Nawab Umdatu 1 Umara Bahadvir, Walajah II. 
(1795-1801). 


Tho new Nawab was i*>rowiied on the third day after 
his father’s death (."the 2nd of Rabi-utli-Thani, Friday, 
1210 A.H., 16th October 1795) in a full durbar at the 
palace. He took his seat on the Walajahi masmdand 
i*eceived nasiarw. Th(‘ Uoyevnor, Lord Hobai't, found fault 
with the Nawab, even at the very beginning of his rule, for 
not having been informed of the demise of his father. He 
complained that he could not, in the circumstances, have 
sent the Clonipany's troops to accompany the funeral 
procession, and remarked that the eorona4:ion should not 
have bt^en ]iaMlen(‘<l tin<i he should also have been present at 
tlie Durbar. ^Plie Nawab replied that in his sorrow and 
grief, he could not send word to the Governor who should 
have expressed sympathy with him and that he ascended 
the thron e f>f his fath or in accordance ' ' with the usual prac- 
tice. . , .tlK'vc* was no ne(‘‘(‘ssity to inform that Sahib about 
thia^^ fp. 52, Source fi of the Hi story of the Nawahs of the 
Cm\na1i<u ^ 1 1 Samfihaf-i-MiiHdas (I part) by Muham- 
iTKid Karim - 'Translaiod by Dr. H.M. H. Nainar). Mu 
hainmad Kai im, tlu‘ author of tli<^ Swiv(Mhliat~'i~Mwhtuz\ 
which gi'\'es a detaiU^d account of the rule of this Nawab, 
tells us that on t in*, second day after the coroaiation, the son 
of the Governor again came for a conference to dis^ss 
matte7*»s of qists ( payments) and the desirability of the Na- 
wab making over c(‘i‘tain taluks to the Company intend. 
The Nawal) became gi'avc^ and gloomy on accoimt of this 
firm demand. 


Hobart displavcd as undesirable haste in beginning 
negotiations with the new Nawab for a 
financial arivn igenunts made in 1792. f^ir J ohn Shore, the 
Govemoi'-General, had authorised Ijord Hobart to 
to the new Nawab, on his accession, the assignment of tM 
entire I'evemn^s of his kingdom to the Company. HoMrt 
apprehindcd th<j infiuen('.e of European usurers on the N a- 
wab i*('Solutian and began immediately to negotiate, 
without the consent of the Governor^General, for the sur- 
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render of the district of Tinnevelly^. Hobart is charged 
vYith having addressed the Nawab ^‘in tei'ins at once offen- 
sive to his deceased father ami menacing to himself ; by 
pressing upon him linreasonably tlie immediate payment 
of a debt due to the Company and other claims real or dis- 
putable. . . .by threatening comj)ulsory measures.’^ The 
Nawab thus doclai'ed to his adhei-ents : — ^^By the grace of 
Allah, I succeeded to the thi'one of my fatlier. It is not 
even a week since my coronation day, and I am bothered 
by unnecessary anxiety. Allah, exalted be He, is the Pro- 
tector and the King of Kings. ’ ' Hobart, however, pressed 
his demand, which he conceived to be Mly justified by the 
likely inability of the Kawab to fulfil his engagements to 
the Company. In the shoil: space of 8 days the negotia- 
tions of Hol)art with the Kawab broke dovm unsuccessfully 
and the lattei' contrived to hold his ground. Hobart now 
appealed to Sir J ohn Shore who acquiesced in his proposi- 
tion, though it fell far short of his own. But he condemned 
the Madras Governor’s conduct during this transaction, 
though he appreciated the motive and the zeal which had 
piTompted it. Shore wrote that Hobart ’s conduct was cal- 
culated to incense rather than conciliate the Nawab. He 
said that this demand was ‘‘repugnant to the Treaty of 
1792, by which the ISTabob’s lughts were guaranteed — as, in 
respect to some of the demands pi’essed on the Nabob, un- 
justifiable — and as, in fact, involving a breach of faith.” 
And though he exprc'ssed doubts whether the negotiation 
could have been possibly so managed as to secure the Na- 
wab ’s consent, he maintained that “the magnitude of an 
advantage could not wari*ant the prosecution of it by im- 
proper means.” Lord Hobart “warmly vindicated the 
course he had pursued, on the grounds already intimated: 
and sought further justification of his stand bV making nn 
appeal to the Ooui^ of Bii'ectors. ” But the Governor- 
General was firm in his opinion". Tie -wrote to Bundas, the 
President of the Board of Control, on January 12, 1796. 
that “the conduct of Lord Hobart towards the new Nawab 
in my opinion is most unjustifiable, ^^olent. and indefensi- 
ble upon every principle.” He disapproved the principle 
adopted by Hoba'j’t, that of foi'cing the Nawab into an 
acquiescence by indirect means of coercion, as “ such a 


(21) Hobart Minutw in Oouncil of tbe 24th of October 1795; he held 

that the Nawab had infringed the treaty of 1792 and liberated 'Jlxe 
Englibi from obUgati-onp 
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principle, if it were to become a motive of action, would 
soon suggest to the Country powers that convenience was 
the jneasui'e of our good faith.” Shore further added that 
he did not care to write to Hobart his own views privately, 
as he was precluded ^^by the intemperance of language dis- 
played by him.” He added the &]lowmg words: — “The 
c^racter of the Nabob, as represented to me by those who 
have studied it personally, is a compound of good-nature, 
vanity, weakness, and obstinacy. lie is accessible by flat- 
tery; and although he wants exertion, he is not deficient in 
abilities, when compelled to the use of them, nor discern- 
ment. The conduct which I should have recommended to 
Lord Hobart, if he had asked my private op^on, and 
which was suggested in our pubhc instructions, was, 
persuasion and conciliation. Attention from a man of his 
Lordship's rank and situation would have flattered his 
vanity ; a liberal acloiowledgment of rights established by 
treaty would have disarmed suspicion; and address might 
have conciliated or seduced his acquiescence, beyond the 
power of retractation. His Lordship might have re- 
flected, that the weakest and most timid will resist com- 
pulsion, and that the language of intimidatioin should never 

be used without the power to enforce it I know 

the wishes of the Company in this 'busmess, and I feel aU 
the impoi*tanee of establishing their authority effectively 
in the Camatic, ; but the inflexibility is now so aggravated, 
that I have no liop(‘S of success with him; . . . .1 freely con- 
fess to you my embari'assment, in deciding between him 
and his Lordship . ' ' (Life* of Lord TeignmoutJi by hia son, 
Vol. 1, 1843, pp. 359-60). 22 

The Nawab Tiad long enjoyed with the Madras Gov- 
ernment a good opinion for his character and for his ap- 
preciation of the British connection. As early as 1775, in 
a letter that the Madras Council wrote to the Company on 
the 4th of July, when there was a fear that the Nawab 
might try to alter the succession in jEavour of his second 
son, Amhii'i-TImai’a, whom he had entrusted with !much 
power, we read the following account of TTmdatu^l-Umara 
and of their preference of him : 


(22') The bitteraess 'v^ras increosefi, according to Mill (V<d. VI. p. 67) 

by the difBerooce in raaik between Shore and Hobart jeft: 

lonsy betwieen the heads of the two Presideiwieft 



^^His ddest son, TJmdatul-XJmrali, is a young Lord of 
Capacity, and the adversities lie has suffered have had the 
good effect of rendering him moderate and affable. I£e is 
learned, and the favourite of the people. He has the just- 
est sense of the connection between the Carnatic aiid the 
Company, and tliat the Lord of this country ought, in 
a .certain degree, to depend upon the Biitish nation for the 
support and protection of the Company. 

is a principle in the Moorish religion that the 
father is master of the family and has the disposal of his 
estate; and on this plan it appears to us that the Nabob has 
been seduced to entertain notions of altering the succession. 
Permit us to point out to you our reasons for thinking that 
in the present ease he has no such right. 

,, ^ * The phirmaun of tlie Mogul in 1765 obtained by Lord 
Clive, and accompanied by titles which the Nabob still uses, 
was in 1766 proclaimed, at his desire, in the presence of the 
Governor and- Council of this Place, of the principal inha- 
bitants and of all his Sardars. By such acceptance he 
acknowledged the right of the Mogul to make the grant that 
expressly fixes the succession after his death in XJmdatuT 
TJmrah, his eldest son, and their heirs for ever ” 

The Directors had replied to this letter that they 
shovild secure a just and lineaJ succession to the children 
of the Nawal), according to the ‘‘ ])hirinauii from the Em- 
peror Shaw AUum and the treaty of 1768 between the C^^om- 
pany, the Siibah of the Deccan and the Nabob. ’ ’ This was 
very vague. Only the premature death of Am iiu ’1-U mara 
saved a difficult.situation. 

: The new Nawab strove hard to get a letter from King 
George III, confirming his own government and sent many 
lel^rs to England to that effect. Muliammad Karim 
naively remarks that the Nawab employed Shaykhs to per- 
form incantations and pious men to offer prayers for suc- 
cess in this endeavour. He was interested in alchemy, 
visited his laboratoiy daily, and once a week engagedthim- 
^If in alchemy experiments. Every day he took his seat 
in open durbar from 8 to 11 o^cloek and listouod to petitions 
aud representati ons. He checked the detailed accounts of 
th?e "daily allowance of Rs. 1,000 sanctioned for his palace 
and spent the eai^ly hours of the night in writiner or reading 
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and composing versea. He built a new palace, the Fatab- 
Ohawla, at J\lacli*aa and indulged in nmneroiis piciiiics and 
i 3 Xciirsions. 

At layt. in JL)e<'eiiil)(a' Lord Hobart sent word to 
the Kawab inforiuing him of the arrival of a letter audpire- 
sents to him from Engbmd. He was glad to take delivery 
of the letter from the J^riiico o L* Wales who was then Regent 
for his fathei', King (koj'go. Ill, and held a grand durbax 
OH the 2did of December, 1796 when Lord Hobart present- 
ed the gifts witli great eereniouy in the Walajalhi Daru'l- 
Amara in tli(' Chepauk Palace. The Persian translation 
of the letter v'as read by the Mir Mimshi, Rai Khub Chand 
Bahadur, after the G-overnor had decorated the Nawab 
with the swoj'd and the medallioji sent by the Regent and 
the English letter itself had been read. The ceremony 
ended wuth a salute of guns and the gift of a portrait of the 
Prince Regent which wnis hung in the Diwan Khana; and 
the Nawab was glad that by the kindness of, his aflEection- 
ate brother, he got a letter confirming his title. • 


With reference to the comparatively close correspon- 
dence maintained beiwot'ji the British Royal Court and the 
Nawab ’s durbar, Lord Moriiington, lately the Marquess 
Wehealey, had to wTite to Mr. Dundas, the Presid of the 
Board of Control, on the 5th of March 1800, to this effect: 
“His Higlmess is surroimdcd by European advisers of the 
most dangerous and profligate character, whose interests 
are deeply i.nvolv(‘d in the perpetuation of the abuses of his 
Government,, and who (amongst other means of pervert- 
mg his (Councils) labour to insjiire him with the notion of 
a distinction of interests and powers between the Royal 
Govommont and that t^mstituted by Act of Parliament for 
the administ rati on o f the British Empire in India, In Ml 
his conversations and eorrespondcaico, he studiously dis- 
tinguishes his Majesty Government from that of the 
Court of Directoi's ; uniformly treating the latter with dis- 
respect, and oven with ridicule and contempt. In ray last 
conversation witli his Highness, he plainly declared to me 
that he, considered his Majesty to be his^ father, filen^ 
Mly, and protector, but that the Court of Directors desired 
to “obtain his .country anyhow®. 


(2^) (Thf; Dr^patchfif!, Mimles avS Coneftpond&n^ 

WoUesley, K. Q. Etiatod by MoElgomery Martin, Vol.' II, p^. 240-41). 
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Regarding the quarrel over the Carnatic issue between 
Shore and Hobart, the Compiany was very much depressed 
and Dundas felt both alarmed and tired. Both Shore and 
Hobart differed from each other radically in character and 
policy. Hobart was known to be wilful, dictatorial and to 
be a man of strong convictions, while Shore had few per- 
sonal opinions and vras cautious and suave. Hobaid: was 
‘‘impatiently awaiting his eventual succession to the G-ov- 
emor-Generalship, and worked himself quickly into a 
frenzy. ” His letters to Dundas ‘‘indicting Shore and de- 
manding his dismissal, passed the bound of reason and de- 
cency.” Shore applied for the nomination of a successor 
to him; and Dundas was already convinced that Hobart 
“whose mind was evidently unbalanced, was in any case 
unfit to succeed to that position. ” Dundas made the offer 
to Lord Cornwallis again, who accepted it, for the time be- 
ing. The Board of Control investigated the recent policy 
of Hobart and his Govermiient ; and Dundas, partly on the 
suggestion of Momington, one of his Assistant Commis- 
sioners then, resolved to recall Hobart from Madras. Pitt 
approached Momington and offered him the Governorship 
of Madras, with the reversion of the Governor-General- 
ship; and the latter agreed to be the Madras Governor, 
only if Cornwallis should be the Governor- General. Pitt 
declared that if Cornwallis did not go to India, Momington 
should himself become the Governor- Genei^al ; and as 
shortly afterwards, Cornwallis refused to proceed to 
India on some specific ground, Momington succeeded to 
the reversion. In July, 1797, the Governorship of Madras 
was offered to Earl Bathiu'st ; and on his refusal, the second 
Lord Clive was appointed to the post. 

Dundas was busy with these questions till the autumn 
of 1797. With regard to the Carnatic question, the Court 
of Directors issued a Despatch to Madras on the 18th of 
October, 1797, informing that they had requested Morning- 
ton to make a short stay at Port St. George on his way to 
Calcutta, and to endeavour to prevail on the IMawab to 
^ree to a modification of the treaty of 1792. Though 
Hobart had been recalled mainly because of the harsh me- 
thods which he siiggested for the attainment of the modi- 
fications, the Directors expi’essod themselves in this 
Despatch that they wished that the endeavours of Hobart 
had proved successful. They however said they were- 
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anxious to mEOntain their credit mth the country powers 
and would not authorise the new Governor-General “to 
. exert other powers than those of persuasion to induce the 
IST a])olj to form a new arrangement ’ Lord Moinington, 

writing to the Home authorities from Calcutta, shortly 
after his arrival, xmder date 4th July 1798, declared that 
his negotiations with the Nawab at Madras where he spent 
a few days were fruitless find lie found “His Highness so 
completely indisposed to that arrangement, as to preclude 
all hopes of obtaining his consent to it at present^^.” In 
1799, when the Governor-General was again at Madras to 
supervise the opcnations of the Mysore War, he proposed, 
in a long, argumentative letter of the 24th Apnl, covering 
62 paragraphs, that the Nawab should cede to the Com- 
pany in undivided sovereignty those teriltories which 
were already mortgaged for the payment of his subsidy, in 
which ease he would be exempted from the operation of the 
clause, which subjected him to the assumption of the coun- 
try. The Governor-General further offered to the Nawab 
to make over to him, in liquidation of his debt to the Com- 
pany, certain sums which were hitherto in dispute between 
them to the amount of over 230,000 pagodas. 

The Nawab, in his reply to the above demand of the 
Governor-General, dated 13th May, wmte that the main 
reason for this suggestion had lapsed, because Seringapar 
tarn had been taken and the war with Tipu was at an end. 
He would take his stand upon the treaty of 1792, which was 
' * so just that no change in it could be made without the loss 


(24^ On this Mill causticaBj remarks: “It is sufficiently remarkabls 

to hear ministers and directors oonjunctly declaring, that “the princi- 
ple of an. exact observance of treaties” still remained to ^be honour- 
ably eai-ablishod’, at the time of Lord Comwalli&'s adminiBti'atiou. 
It was the desire of credit with the country powers, that uow consti- 
tuted the motive to its observance. But if the Oompany when weak 
diaregardod such credit witli the country powers, they had much lees 
reason now to dread' any inconveinience from want of it. Besides 
the question is, whether the country powers ever gave them or gave 
anybod!y, credit for a faith, of which they can so littleform a concep- 
tion as that of regarding a treaty any longer than is agreeable tb 
hia interest to do so. {Sistory of British India — ^Vol. IV p. 302). 

(25) Momington came to Madras with letters from Comwallis, the 
Prince of Wales and H. M. King George ni to the Kawab. In the 
letter of Cornwallis, we find these plain words: — 'I have frequently 
heard you (tho Nawab) confess that no European ever came to Che* 
pauk House, but with an intention to take your father’s money; and 
you gave me. .to believe that when you succeeded to the sorweignty 
of the country, you would endleavour to seoure yourself from atteanpti 
of a similar nature. (^Wellesley DespatoTwi: VoL 1. p. 36, 
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of some mutual advantage.” The Nawab declared fur- 
ther that he was prepared to niahe any sacrifice rather than 
consent to any alteration of the treaty even in a single let- 
ter. Out of respect laid love for his honoured father by 
whom the treaty was framed to which he had pledged a 
sacred regai'd, he could not allow aii^^ alt eration. Finally, 
he pleaded that the treaty had a trial of more tlian 7 years 
and had been found satisfactoi y in every paiticular ; and 
he, for his own part, had fulfilled every condition stipula- 
ted in it. He added that this satisfactory fulfilment of a 
treaty was ‘‘unprecedented in any country or age.” 

Meanwhile, the Dii'oetors, in a Despatch, dated Lon- 
don, 5th June 1799, wrote that as the ISTawab was in the 
practice of raising moneys annually by assigimients of the 
revenues of those districts which constituted the security 
for the payment of the Oompany’s subsidy and as this 
practice was “unquestionably contrary to the letter and 
subversive of the spirit of the treaty,” measures should be 
immediately T:aken for getting possession of the whole or 
any pai*t of the assigned districts, so that the ('ompany 
might not lose the only security for any failure of the Nar 
wab to discharge his subsidy^. The Nawab had distinctly 
stated, in his letter to the Governor-General of the 13th 
May, denying this allegation. “1 do most imequi vocally 
assure y^ur Lordship, on the word and faith of a sovereign, 
that not one foot of the distvids sot apart by the treaty of 
1792 have been, or are, in any manner or way, directly or 
indirectly, assigned by me, or with my knowledge, to any 
individual whatsover; and, having made this solemn and 
uiireseiwed declaration I would hope that I need not ui'ge 
more.” 

The Directors’ order for the assumption of the assign- 
ed districts was I'epeated to the Governor-General, in a 
Despatch dated 18th June 1799 ; and they authorised that, 
in the event of a war with Tipu, (the news of which had 
not yet reached them) the dominions of the Nawab and of 
the Rajah of Tanjore which would naturally come under 
the Company’s management, should not be relinquished 
without special orders from them. The Governor-Gene- 
ral had reported to them that as the Mysore campaign was 


(26) Dundas had, howerer, expressed himselJ* to the Govemor-Q-eneraJ, 
in March, that consistently with our treaty obligations ^we can- 

not, at present materially wndiorate Ms (Nawab's) government,^ ^ 
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very sJiort and as the assumption of Tanjore and the Car- 
natic in that crisis would have produced not added resour- 
ces, but only a partial failure of even the normal revenues, 
he had deemed it inexpedient' to assume the management 
of those dominions. The Madras G-overnment wrote to 
the Directors, in Aiiril 1800, that ‘‘no security sufficiently 
extensive and efficient, for the Bi-itish interest in the Car- 
natic can be derived from the Treaty of 1792 ; and no divid- 
ed power, however modified, can possibly avert the utter 
ruin of that devoted country:”^ Thus Calcutta, Madras 
and London were busy preparing for the total confiscation 
of Idle Nawab’s dominions. 

G-eneral Harris had an interview with Nawab Um- 
datud-Umara after he reached Madras from the victoii- 
ous campaign of Seringapatam and paid a courtesy visit 
to, the palace of the Nawab, who congratulated him on the 
victory. But Muhammad Karim reveals to us the real 
mind of the Nawab in bis narrative^. 

The Nawab had also an interview with Mir Alam Ba- 
hadur, the Minister of Nizam Ali Khan, who was present 
when Serinya]'afam was taken by the English. The Na- 
wab was anxious that the etiquette observed in the Carna- 
tic durbar sh(Uild be pimctiliously observed and the details 
should in no way lean to the ceremonies prevalent in the 
Asaf Jahi durbar, as he should not in any way appear to 
be dependent on Hyderabad. He declared that his gpv- 
emmenf, was tlu^ (‘(pia] of iXxiy other government in In^a, 
“for we ai*e distinguished from others by the mansab, 
Wizarat-i-^ubadar of the Rubah of the Carnatic.” (pA36 
of ?vawaTiihat-i-l\Tumtaz (Hirst Part) by Muhammad 
Karim, Translated by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar). 


(27) Thc^ Nawab pr«w»ntod' General Hams with pnndm, itrdan, 

gulaib-pash c-T ». d bade biTw farewell. Tlien the ISTawab spoke ae 
follows to Baliram Jun.^ Bahadur wilh a taoj'-stained face: ' It is a 
pity, a thousand pities, that a powerful Muslim ruler, (Tipu), a source 
of streo^fth and power to the followers of the religion of Muhammad, 
(peace be on Him) has departed fron this impmmomeTat world to the 
everlasting abode ^Verily wo are for Allah and to Allah we return . 
Tho ten hw 'hurls T gtivo you in the presence of Geucral Harris for the 
puipKiso of purohasiug and distributing sugar, was to show ostensibly 
joy* Sut my reul inttTntiOTi wi-s that the amountr sIioiil<l b© dis 
tnbuted to faqiis and misMns in the name of that Sultan Shahid for 
the l-MMiofit of his soul ” iiav}an&hat-i-M%t>Tntcu3, by Muhadnunad Karim 
translated hj Dr. S. iJL H. ‘N'cinar, pp. 134-5). 
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The Nawab was an amiable, but weak-minded man j he 
was a g^od scholar and devoted to books. He composed a “ 
diwan, or anthology of poems, in the usual conventional 
style. He was very much mider the influence of his sister, 
Budhi Begam, Imown as Nawab Sultanu^-Nisa Begam^ 
and seems even to have promised her, at least made her be- 
lieve, that he would nominate her son, Raisu’l-Umara Ba- 
hadur, as his successor on the musnud. But as Dr. S.M.H. 
Nainar says, (vide page viii of Introduction to his English 
translation of Sawanihat-i-Mumtaz of Muhammad Ka- 
rim which was compiled in 1833 A.D.) the matter is 
doubtful and wiU, in all probability never be cleared up.” 
Towards the end of his rule when the Nawab had nominat- 
ed his son, Taju’l-LTmara Bahadur, as his successor, his 
sister grew hostile to him and openly showed her anger iu 
very many small matters, vrhich are narrated at length by 
Muhammad Karim. The lady tried hard by her intrigues, 
to prevent the recognition of Tajul-Umara Bahadur 
the heir by the family. The Nawab knew that his own 
throne was tottering before the British determination to 
confiscate the dominions ; he had narrowly escaped an at- 
tempt of assassination ; and he thus described the situation 
regarding the succession to the throne. intend my son 
for the throne ; Sayfu’l-hiulk intends that the throne is for 
him ; my senior sister has in mind that hei* son is meant for 
the throne after me : and the Frmig^i (English) .are waiting ■ 
for their opportunity. But it shall he as the Supreme Ru- 
ler wills.” Sayfufl-Mulk, otherwise known as Muham- 
mad Anwar, was the third son of Nawab Muhammad Ah 
Walajah. 

Tajul-Umara was on one occasion honoured by the 
Nawab on a visit to Erangi-Konda (St. Thomas’ Mount) 
with some special mark of distinction, in preference to the 
other princes of the family. This was regarded by many 
as an indication of the Nawab ’s wish that he should suc- 
ceed to the throne. Of course, in the beginning, the Na- 
wab did not openly declare the right of succession for Ta- 
ju’l-Umara. Soon afterwards, he got ill of a boil and had 
to undergo several operations. In spite of good medical 
treatment, he grew worse ; and when the illness took a seri- 
ous turn the Nawab invited Col. Baia‘ett, whom he had ap- 
pointed, at the beginning of his rule, to the office of Diwan 
and in whom he reposed great confidence, and several of 
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his (ihiof iiobl(‘a and at iludi* suggestion wrote in bis own 
haflid a wassi^^at-iianiab (last wdll or testament) in favour 
of Tajud-Uiiiara, as liis successor. The mil w\as witnessed 
by Salar J ung Bahadur and Taqi Ali Khan and sealed with 
the Miilir-i-Khas.% (i.e., private sipiet or ling.)^^ 
It was tlien entrusted to Tajud-Umara in the presence of 
Barj*e(t. and others. The Kawab's brother, Sayfu’lMulk, 
was put inulci* a spcu-.ial gani*d. Tlie Nawab’s sistei* got an- 
noyed at tills will and was reported to have collected a body 
of 100 armed luc'in in the house of her son, who himself had 
entertained some h()])e of succession. Sayful-Mulk was 
more cautious; and according to JMnhaimnad Karim, he 
seems Lo liave advis('dher.not to complain of their brother’s 
action. The Kannli, fearing some timmlt or violent pro- 
ceedings on Iheir pari, ordered Barrett to bring in a body 
of Britivsli troojis into the palace a.'nd gave careful instme- 
lions to hi s own tr( )ops not to quarrel with the f omner. He 
instiucted Taju’l-lTmai*a to have ahvays in Ms company 
Ms causiii, Azimu'd-Daula, son of Amini’l-Uinara who 
was siisiKided possibly of aiming at the succession. 


(28) Wobbe und Close, tbo British ComtaissioTierp, interviewed' Tajul 
Unioia £wid found tilie will to bo an autheaitic instrument, expressing 
m dear dTistdact and eoqplicit terms, the will of Nabob Omdut ul 
Orarah, that his reputed son (Ally Jlnssain) should succeed him in 
the possf^sion of all lus lights, possessions, propeerty and. in the so- 
veredgnt.y of the Carnatic. The will also appointed Mahomed Najeeb 
Khan, Salar .lung and Tuchia Ally lOian to assist the reputed, son 
of Omdut ul Omrah m the administration of his affairs’^ (report of 
the intea view on the 15th July 1801). 


A letter written, by Najib Khan and Taqi Ali Khan, on behalf 
of Tiiju ’1-Umara, dated 30tli July 1801, — one day previous to that 
fixotl foi the f'orniiil eullnoiiicment of his rival, Azimu’d — Daula, en- 
cioses two papers attested' by the nxombers of the Nawab^s family, 
Htressuig the right of sueciession of tlio son and hcii of TTniidatu'l- 
-Umara and the want of right, in every sense, on the part of the son 
or Aimrul ITniara. The second oC these lattevs distinctly says that 
the rights of govcinmont and of the country (of the Carnatic) ■as wril 
as the property of his father vfere given and' bequeathed by the Nawab 
to his heir and successor who was entitled to the government by the 
Mnssalman law. 


Another letter written by Mawlana Abdul Ali, MalikuT-XIlama, 
a nd other learned men, which was forwarded at the same time, sa^;-— 
" If the father bo proprietor -of territory, and previously to 1^ death, 
nannes his son as his heir, whether he be a legitimate (*y-^ from the 
womb ot his proper lawful wife) son or not, such son becomes hear 
accordingly, . . Thus tbo inheritance and the right to all matters of 

right and property belonging to the Nawah Walajah devolved to 

the deceased Nawab OmdatuT — ^TJmara and from the said dwea^ 
to Nawab Taju ’l-Umam. Because the deceased ^ 

appointed his executor, heir and suceewor, then dep^ed 
wherefore tlie proprietor of all these rights is the Nawab Tajn^t— 
Umara " — {Country Correspondmoe 1801 — FolU^cal Department) . 
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A few days before his death the Nawab, knowing hia 
end was near, made his confession to Mawlana Abdul Ali 
Sahib that, though there were some doubts entertained 
as to his leanings to the Shiah faith, because he had consis- 
tently observed the celebrations of the Muharram, and be- 
cause the Ulama suspected the strength of Iman, stiU 
he never deviated from the orthodox Sunni faith, even for 
a minute. He desired the Mawlana to be at his bed-side 
at the last moment and pray for his safe journey to the next 
world in the same manner as was done for his ancestors^. 

The Nawab died in the moming on the 3rd of Rabi-ul- 
Awwal 1216 A.H., corresponding to July 15, 1801 A.D. 
His body was removed to Trichinopoly escoited by troops. 
According to Muhammad Karim, immediately after the 
despatch of the cofim, (but in reality on the very evening of 
the day of the Kawab’s death) Mr. Webbo, Chief Seeretaiy 
to the G-ovemment of Madras, and Col. Mac Keil who was 
in charg-e of the troops safeguarding the Chop auk Palace, 
asked Col. Barrett to send -word to Prince Tajul-Hinara 
and to convey to him the condolences of the Grovemor. The 
Prince was informed that the Governor, Lord Olive, would 
interview him on the 3rd day after the burial* and he im- 
mediately suspected that the interview was for ‘a black 
pui'pose. ^ ’ Barrett suggested that the Prince should meet 
the G-overnor after tlie Fatiha on the 3rd day and proposed 
to him that he should be crowned as Nawab, just as Umatu’- 
l-Umai-a was crowned after the Fatiha on the 3rd day 
after the death of his father. Salar Jang, suspecting the 
motives of the English, made a clever suggestion that per- 
haps the prince might get crowned, even as his father did, 
without the G-ovemor being infoi'raed at all. Kow began 
the discussion over what is known as the Seringapa.tam. 
Correspondence which was made the basis of the subse- 
quent action of the English, although the resourceful Go- 
vernor-General had addressed I-nrd Clive, as early as 
March, 1800, suggesting (1) that no obligation arose from 
the Treaty of 1792 to recognise the succesion of any claim- 
ant who might be nominated by fhe reigning Kawab and 


(29") ''If * Ulama saw in it reason to suspect the strength of my iimn, 
then. AUalx knows what ia what. I novor doviatod from the light 
course even for a minute. I make a confession of my faith to you. 
A l la h is my witness. 1 declare that 1 follow the religion of my fa- 
iheir,'' 
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“whose pretensions to the succession may be actually &s- 
Duted or may appear questionable” ; (2) tot doubts 
S relati4 to the rank of Taju’l-IImara (whose mo- 
ther was alleged to be of low origin and to have not been 
lawfully married to the Nawab) and his succession wodd 
S^the rights of Azimu’d-Dauk (the son of Amml- 
TTmara') • and (3) that neither prnice could claim Bnhsh 
support Uder existing treaties and the British should be 
nfltorty to provide for the seeuiity of their interests in 

ffimaticUtheprosperityofthe people, by requirmg 

remedies of the existing evils from whomsoever they 

might raise to the throne. 
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VII — The Seringapatam Correspondence and the Action 
of the British Governimeint thereon. 

On April 7, 1800, the Governor-General forwarded to 
Madras certain letters and papers relating to the corres- 
pondence of Nawab Muhammad Ali and Umdatul-Umara 
with Tipu Sultan, which was found among the papers at 
Seringapatam. The Governor-General asked Lord Clive 
to conduct an inquiry into the circumstances of which the 
papers appeared to afford ^‘indication as to the exhibition 
of treachery’’ on the part of the two Nawabs towards the 
English. Mill says that the Governor- General himself 
had prejudged the issue of the inquiry and suggested to 
Lord Clive to prejudge it in a similar manner, by stating 
that “the evidence resulting from the whole of tliese docu- 
ments has not only confirmed, in the most unquestionable 
manner, rny suspiioions of the existence of a secret corres- 
pondence between the personages already named, but satis- 
fied my judgment, that its object, on the paid of the Nabobs 
Wallaj^ and Oindatu’l-Omara, and (^specially of the let- 
ter, was of the most hostile tendency to the British inte- 
rests.” He asked Lord Clive to proceed immediately to 
make arrangements preparatory to the actual assumption 
of the Nawab’s administration, “which now appears to 
have become inevitable”, though his wish was to delay the 
actual assumption till the inquiry should have been com- 
pleted. The Governor-Genei'al frankly added that 
“while those orders lately conveyed by the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors relative to the Company’s connection wnth the 
Nabob, were under my consideration, a combination of for- 
tunate circumstances revealed this correspondence,” which 
afforded “a more plausible reason than they yet possessed 
to commence the seizure.” 

The papers thus sent as the basis of inquiry consisted 
of certain letters between Tipu Sultan and his two vakils, 
Ghulam Ali Khan and Ali Reza Khan, who had accompa- 
nied in 1792 the two hostage sons of the Mysore ruler to 
Madras, a letter from a subsequent vakil of Tipu at Mad- 
ras, and another held to have been written by Nawah 
Umdatul-IImara under a fictitious name. In these 
letters there was not much to prove, which itself is proof 
that they had not been “fabiieated foi* the purpose of 
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proving/’ Tipli’s vakils were required to communicate, 
among other matters, seei'et intelligence including an 
account of the defence works of Fort St. Greorge ; and they 
were also furnished vitli a cipher for carrying on tlie 
correspondence. The vakils gave in their letters a des- 
cription of tlic depoifment of the two Nawabs towards 
the hostage princes. The Nawab IMtihanimad 'Ali had 
been, accoiding to the evidence of one of the letters, very 
intimate with Tipu Sultan^. 


(30) 


The vakils resportefl in thteir letter to the Sultan, dated the 16th 
of Jaffree of the year Schir, 1220 AD., oorresponding to 4th August 
1792, tliat when Ihe Nawab was told that the Sultan addressed him 
as a prince, * ‘ that your Majesty added, - God preserve the Nawaub 
Wa.la.pi.li, who Is n Prino'^ and one of the T-'Cadeis of the Paithful, ‘the 
a Pillar of *h.e Paith, - At the term, ‘ a Pillar of the Faith, * the 
Nawaub could not supp’-eas his tears, and said, ‘‘I am what I know 
myself to be ” Toll the Sultan, that lie is the Pillar of rhe Faith; 
and may God' preserve him and grant him a long life, since I and all 
Miussulraon derive support from him for otherwise the state of affairs 
hetre is evidCTit - ^‘Tha.t which js evident does not require explana- 
tion.’' and he fuither added. ‘‘You are not acquainted with 

the state and order of affairs here Consider me from my heart your 
well-wishPT and sincere friend; and at all tinnes be assured, that in 
whatever I may be able to effect your benefit either by word or deed, 
I will noffe decline my exertions. VrTvat I said and wrote to his Lolrd- 
ship upon the subject of making peace, God well knows who was then 
or 18 now dlesiTous of it. His Lordship (Cornwallis) however, pos- 
sessed uncontrolled authority, was a man of wisdom, and listened to 
the rdv'K'o of others, and my observations made no impreesionB upon 

and had aeeordinaly suggested pju'.iflc measure^ the ot- 

pediemey of which he urgwl m a thousand ways: they wore so dia- 
ploaiwd that they went array without partaking t f the entertainment 
nay, that to their animosity might be att-'ibuted the assumption of His 
IIighnc?fis ’h country (in the wai‘ of 1790-92). That vhem tlie orders 
were reneived from fhe King of England to restore the country, thsy 
^mod' the piotence among themselves that his Highness was too 
'much (if, Inched to Tipjino Sultauu; and that the lestitutiou of his Couii- 
try would cousoquomtly be an impolitic measure; but Ms Lordship 
maintained his opinion singly, • and, disTegaiding the auro^ty of ^ 
the others against his Highness, delivered to him (His Highness) the 
country, agreeably to the diiections of His Majesty.” 

Tipu wrote in one of his letters that the Nawab. wm the chief 
and principal of tho professors of the Islamism. To Umdat^-TTnni^ 
ho mado similar professions and was proud of the sincere friendship 
and cordiality existing between them. 


Mill says of these letters that nothing could be extracted^m 
thorn "but doclamtio-na of friendly sontiments m a hyperbolicfU style 
In the letter above quohedl there was a fahneated r^^k of L^l. Bre- 
ton, which tends to weaken tho validity of all their r^orts. -^e 
Porstau translator (N. B. Edmi^tone) Mmsdf 
evidence upon tho Nawab ’s conduct ri^ed th^ Irttos 

of the Mysore vakils, the proofs might be considerfsi extremely do 
foctivu and problomaticaiL " 

Howovei’, N. B. EJomonstone says that the first inffication of 
Nawab Walaiah 's political ooniiootion with Tipu appe^ in a l^er 
dated Juno 1702, in which tho Nawab ccndeTnii^id 
having bc’«m undertahon by the allied powers for the subviarsion of tlie 
Hahomoidan religion.” 
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Besides the reports of the vakils, there were the letters 
of Tipu which did not contain anything more than ‘‘a re- 
turn to the civil expressions of the Nabob ; vague declara- 
tions of good will couched in a similar style. ’ ^ The key to 
the cipher foimd among the records at Seriiigapatam 
shows that Nawab Walajah was designated by the term 
'friend of mankind'; Tipu Sultan as the 'defender of the 
Faith', the Marathas as 'despicable’, the English as 'new- 
comers’, the Nizam by that of 'nothingness” etc. The 
cipher was in the handwriting of one of the munshis of 
Tipu, 

A Commission composed of Messrs. Webbe and Close 
was consituted by the Govemor-G-eneral to investigate into 
this affair. Reza Ah, one of the two valdls of Tipu, who 
was then residing at Vellore, was examined first. Of him 
the Commissioners say that "we discovered an earnest dis- 
position to develop the truth. ’ ’ They accused Ohulam Ali, 
the second valdl, who was residing at Seringapatam, of 
efforts at concealment. Both testified that the es^ressions 
of good will made by the Nawab Walajah or his son, in 
in their hearing, were never understood by them as being 
other than complimentary. Ali Reza said they were much 
exaggerated, as it w^as customary with the vakils, "to 
heighten the expressions of regard which fell from Lord 
Cornwallis or the Nabob Wallajah for the purpose of gra- 
tifying the Sultan.” The secret intelligence which the 
N^-wab was said to have conveyed through the vakils was 
for the^preservation of peace between Tipu and the English 
which was greatly desired by the latter at the time ; and 
Walajah advised Tipu, after having leaimt that suspicions 
were caused by some negotiations between Seringapatam 
and Poona, to suspend those negotiations at least during 
the administration of Cornwallis : also having leamt that 
Pondicherry was about to be attacked by the English, the 
Nawab advised the Sultan to withdraw his vakil from Pon- 
dicherry and to stop his correspondence with the French^^. 


(.'ll) The vakil's report contain only these words reffaxHiingr tiheae two 
mattetrs: ^^IVhat, in the judgment of this well-wisiher, now appears 
expedient is this, in a short time nordsMp (Corniwaillift) will go 
to Europe; the Princes, please God, will soon rotiim, and the Tcists are 
in a coiirse of payment; after his Liordship's departure the liquidation 
of the Tdsts and other points, whatever may he his Highness's (Tip- 
pop's) pleasure, will he right and proper; at present it is better to 
he silent upon everything, because at this time his Highness’s honour 
would at all events he called in question," {Msts — ^payments due 
froia Tipu as indleniTuty) . • 



The lack of civil expressions and sufficient regard ia 
reference to the English, found in the coiTespondenee of 
the vakils, was probably due to their knowing that such a 
display of lack of courtesy to them would be agreeable to 
their iiiasier. The disigiiation of ‘Hlie aifair 3 ’'ou loiow” 
which frequently occurs aiul of which tlie English conjec- 
tured so many deex) laid X)lans oji the part of the two Mus- 
suhnan leaders, was after all to refer to the subject 

of a proposed mai-riage alliance between the Carnatic and 
the Mysore families. The Nawab’s secret meetings with 
the vakils prior to their departure, his offer to establish a 
cipher for the purpose of private connnuiiication which 
was not, in any way, utilised by Tipu, the further letters 
from the later envoys of Tipu, Muhammad Ghiyas 
and Muhanunad Grliaus, in the years 1795 — 97 — all these 
do not reveal anything more than mere exch^ge of 
eomi)binents. There arc 2i letters published in the ap- 
pendix to the declaration of the Governor in Council of 
FoH St. George, dated 31st July 1801. The examina- 
tion of the witnesses in Vellore and Seiungapatam by 
Messrs Webbe and Close in the month of May 1800 was 
ordered to be planted by Parliament on the 2ist of June 
among the Caiaiatic Papers. The Commissioners did not ’ 
record the evidence of Mimshi Habibull^ and Biwan 
Pumiah, as their testimony did not establish any 
consequence. Mill is emphatic that the evidence of me 
leitei's and of the subsequent exciiiiuiatioii of the ^ akilsjdid 
not and could not a:Kord any pioof at all of any crinnnm 
correspondence of the Nawab with Tipuj and he signi- 
ficantly adds these words: — ‘^But the 
the English to produce further evidence, mth all the re- 
cords of the Mysore govermnent in their hands, and ah 
the living agents of it within their absolute power, is 
a proof of the contrary; since it is not cre(hteble ^ 
criminal correspondence ^ouM have existed, and not 
have left more traces of itself.” 

The Report of the Commissioners was drawn up and 


a frierwlly connexion lias long subsisted Ae 

(Alunody SixesLP— Tipu^s government)., 
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signed at Seringapatam mi the 18 th of May, 1800 . It was 
not till over a year after that date, during which period the 
G-oveiTior-General was occupied by other matters, particu- 
larly the subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, of October 
1800 , that he wrote a long despatch to Lord Clive, with an 
enclosure to the Nawab- In the Despatch, he said that 
the negotiations with the Nizam rendered it politic', to post- 
pone the Carnatic question for the time. But the delay 
enabled him to receive the opinions of the Board of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors on the subject of the Se- 
ringapatam Correspondence. He learnt with pleasure 
that these opinious accorded entirely with his own and 
with those of Lord Clive. He wrote that he confidently 
inferred from the evidence of the CoiTcspondence and of 
the subsequent examination of the vakils, the existence 
of a cr ill dual correspondence between the Nabob and 
Tipu’ ’ ; and he liad consequently resolved on the dethrone- 
ment of the Nawab and the transfer of his sovereignty to 
the Company. He had also desired Webbe to go to Cal- 
cutta and convey to him all the personal knowledge that 
he had on the subject, and with that additional knowledge 
he had carefully I'evised the examination of the evid- 
ence. But he would still make an attempt ti> persuade 
the Nawab to acquiesce in the proposed arrangement 
by the form of treaty ; and he asked Ijord Clive to let the 
Nawab know all the proofs of his correspondence with 
Tipu Sultan in the English possession, and at the same 
time to offer him the inducement of a generous pro- 
vision of a sum of three lakhs of pagodas aimually for 
his personal expenses. The Governor-General was con- 
vinced of “the criminal purpose, and of the actual end- 
eavours of the late and present Nabob of Areot to 
establish all uuioii of interests with the late Tijmo Sul- 
tan, incompatible with the existing engagements bet- 
ween the Nabob of the Carnatic and the Company, and 
tending to subvert the British power in the penin- 
sula of India.” He was specific in the direction to 
Lord Clive that, if the Nawab should refuse to acquiesce in 
the proposal, the Madras Goveinment was to assume the 
civil and military government of the Carnatic and exercise 
its full rights and power. If the Nawab should appeal to 
the Court of Directors against this proposal, because the 
Secret Committee had already assented to the proposal for 
the extinction of his sovereignty, the Nawab ^s petition 



should not be admitted and he should not have the right of 
a formal investigation of his conduct. Thus the Gover- 
nor-Gen<ual docidcHl the whole question ex parte, “upon 
the basis of evidence furnished by the English ihemselves, 
and examined only by themselves and for themselves and 
upon which the}'^ could put any construction they plea>sed, 
\sitliout admitting the accused to offer a single ‘article of 
counter evidence or to sift the evidence brought to condemn 
him.^/ The argument that MiU puts forward against the 
English decision, that the Nawab was a sovereign ruler who 
stood in treaty I'elations with the British power, is contro' 
verted by Wilson, who says that the Nawab had never been 
a sovereign pidnce ; but the Ministers of the British Crowp 
had most im politically and mistahingly treated him as 
such. But the history of his relations with the Company 
furnished a clear refutation of this assumption. Wilson 
added that tlie Nawab was nothing more originally than 
an officer of the Nizam of the Deccan, appointed and re- 
moved at his pleasure. It was the English that secured 
him independence of the Nizam and it was to them that he 
owed his security. “He was their creature and not their 
equal.” The djspute lay not between two potentates of 
equal status, but between master and servant, between 
sovereign and subject. It was the mistake of the English 
to have perpetuated in their own attitude the pretensions 
of the Nawal) to sovereign rank. In W^ilson[s opinion, 
even Wellesley was generous and weak-minded in this res- 
pect, because he chose to treat the Nawab, not as a re- 
fractory dependent, but as a sovereign prince in alliance 
with the Engli sh. He wrote in his Despatch : ' ‘ The case 
requires that we should act as against a state, on the basis 
of the general laAv of nations, and that we should employ 
the power of the British empire in India to demand, and 
if necessary, to enforce an adequate security for our rights 
and interests against tlie machinations of a faithless ally, 
who havS violated the fundamental principles of a ptiblic 
alliance to the extent of placing himself in the light of a 
public enemy.” But even Wilson had to modify his 
standpoints^ and to plead the expediency of inconsistency. 

(32) “This moims, it is to be preBUiniecl, that a so^eija is an 
ensKny, and who is too weah to resist, may he deprivea of his wve- 
reignty; but oven if thie doctrine were ^nerally true, which it la 
not; the public hostility of the Nawnh of the Carnatic ha^ bem 
fto dotnmvoly nmmfo^ed oa to justify sa'’h ox^eme pn^h^nt. 
The moonsistencies and' unsoundness of many of attempita to 
vindicate our political mcasurefl is India are undaniable. It would 
have been more honeat and hcmourable to have confined onraelvea to. 
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The English ^^ovemment held at one convenient time 
that the Nawab was an independent sovei'eign. On an- 
other occasion they were at pains to prove liis indepen- 
dence of the ISTizam of Hydei*abad and to declare that liis 
power was derived directly by a grant of the Mughal 
Emperor. On a third occasion the Cojiipany condemned 
his attempt at equal correspond eiice wdth King George III ; 
and now Lord Wellesley conveniently holds up his definite 
subordination to and dependence on the Company in poli-* 
tiea] status. 

To resume our narrative: — ^Lord Wellesley put for- 
ward the high sounding plea of Imperialism, viz.,; The 
Company was justified in the interests of the poo]>le of the 
Carnatic in confiscating the administration from the Na- 
wab’s hands, because ^^in proportion as the feelings of 
millions are of more value than the feelings of an indivi- 
dual' and because even if the English should only retain 
the administrative and judicial system of the Nawab bad 
as it was, and work it, the people w’^ould suffer less than 
they would with the system as it would continue to be ad- 
ministered by the ISTawab's officials. Lil<ewise, the Com- 
pany held that in the short period when they enjoyed un- 
divided powers over the Caimatic, ‘though their adminis- 
tration had been marked neither by sidll nor by success, 
some efforts had been nobly intended and would have been 
doubtless followed by more judicious expedients." 
Lastly, Mill thus finally puts his coping-stone on the arch 
of justification of the Company's move to take over the 
sovereignty. He says : — ‘ ‘Yet i beli eve it will be found that 
the Company, during the period of their sovereignty, have 
done more in behalf of their subjects, have sliown more of 
good will towards them, have shown less of a selfish attach- 
ment to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands, 
have displayed a more generous welcome to schemes of im- 
provement, ahd are now more willing to adopt improve- 
^ments, not only than any othei* sovereign existing in the 
same period, but than all other sovereigns taken together 


the avowal tliat the maintonianro of the British do-minion in I-ndia 
was the main-sprincf of all om policy, Tt mip^ht also have been safelt 
assert^, on this occasion at least, that the iniovosh of the people 
denoanded the sej>anition of the doubhi administration of the a-ffairs 
of the Carnatic, and an end beini? put to the misgovornment of the 
Nabobs of Arcot.'^ (MiU and Wil^n: Hwitony of British Xtkd^Qi', 
Vol. VI: footpote on p. 329), 
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Upon the surface of the globe.” (Aiiirs History of British 
IhMVo1.VI,p.3:31). 

When the Govenior-Geiierars instructions embodied 
m this dc'spatch of Ivlay 28, 1801, reached Jjord Olive, the 
Nawab Umdatii’l-Oiuara was sufEermg from the illiiess 
that was soon to prove fatal. Tlie Governor was generous 
not to agitate his mind with the eoiiimunicatiun of the des- 
patch. But he posted, as above noted, an English force at 
the gates and in the gi'ouiids of the Nawab ’s palace innne- 
diafely on requisition by Col. Barrett who sent a report 
that some, of the armed peons who accompanied Husamu’l- 
Mulk Bahadur from Trichinopoly, perhaps at the instiga- 
tion of vSuli.anu’Nisa Begain, with ulterior plans of a pos- 
sible usurpation of power for her son, might create a 
tumult and effect a revolution in succession^. The Gov- 
ernor concluded that these peons had been brought to Mad- 
ras for some e^^l purpose and anticipated it by occupying 
the palace hiinsol f. He had also suspected that the Nawab 
had accumulated a cons.iderable treasiu*e which might be 
attempted to he removed by interested persons. The Na- 
wab himself, according to Muhammad Karim, had consen- 
ted to CoL Barrett making the requisition for En^ish 
troops. But a paper of Taju’l ITmara to Messrs. Hall 
and Johnston with the reqiK*st that they might present 
their petition for his re-inslallfition on his rightful throne 
says that the posting of English troops was a^ed and 
adopted without any communication either with the JNa- 
wab or with his ministers until the very moment of its exe- 
ciitiun, on t.he 5th of July 1801. (IS^Papers cancemmcf 
the late Nahob of the Camai ic, ordered to be printed on the 
21st and 23rd of June 1802) . 


rasi A sinular palace Tovolution coiU'.«ming the to the 

^ ^ mamad of Ou(lk was to occur some years later. See for detaUs TTrsola 

lyjw: Fifty JoTm Company 

Sir rohii T 4 (W lS31i-5S) (lOoC) — ^Lucknow, 1837 — ok IX. Tke Kings 
Doatk and the Begum. ’s Tnaurraotjou.— The Padsk^ Begam attemp^ 

late Kiug's uncle oud lucir, ISTasiru 'd-DauJa (July 1837;. 



VIII — ^Tajul-Umara set aside in favour of Azimu’Daula 
and file Annexation of the Carnatic (July 1801) 
by the British. 

The Nawab Umclatu’l-Umara died at about 10 o’clock 
in the morning, on the 15th of July 1801. At about 2 in the 
same afternoon, as Tajul-Umara deposed in his petition, 
he was informed that Mr. Webbe, Chief Secretary to Go- 
vemment and Col. Barry Close, the Resident of Mysore, 
who had been coiuniissioncd by the Governor to state to th-e 
Prince and other members of his family the crimes ‘‘which 
were charged upon the two Nabobs deceased” and to de- 
mand their consent for the transfer of the government of 
the Carnatic to the English, came to the palace for o-pening 
negotiations. Taju’l-Umara, attended by the Regeaits 
and other officers, met the Commissioners, who immedi- 
ately inquired as to the disposition which the late Nawab 
had made of his affairs ; he answered that such disposition 
was clear, short and unequivocal and was contained in a 
will executed in quadruplicate and sent several days pre- 
vious to the Nawab ’s death, to the King of Great Britain, 
to the Court of Directors and to the Governor-General, 
and (the last copy entrusted) to the Chief Minister of the 
Carnatic, who had handed it over to himself at the death of 
the Nawab. When the Commissioners wanted to see the 
will, an excuse was made that it should be produced after 
the thi'ee days of customary of mourning should be over. 
But the Commissioners insisted on its immediate produc- 
tion; and Taju’l-Umara fearing that any delay might 
create some possible doubts as to the genuineness of the 
will, gave it hito their hands. Tliey examined it with 
scrupulous care, observing that “ His Higluiess had 
appointed me to the entire dominion and government of 
the Carnatic, and with very small exceptions to the 
possession of all his property ; but that in contemplation 
of my youth had placed me imder the guardianship of two 
noblemen until I should arrive at my 19th year.” 
The Prince replied that he had been conscious of this 
disposition and it was unnecessary that he should be 
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counted furfclier at such an inauspicious moment. 
He was prepaiing to depart when the Commissioners 
desired him to stay foJ* a while; and in the presence 
of the two Regents, tliey represented that tlie letter which 
they produced from the (Jovemor-Gteneral, accused the 
two late Nawabs of improper and unjustifiable corrcs- 
pondence with the Ruler of Mysore, and demanded the 
surrender of the entire dominions of the Carnatic for a 
breach of treaty of 1792. After reading this correspon- 
dence, the Clominissioners declared that the late (deceased) 
Nawab had forfeited his dominions to the Company by his 
treacherous action and therefore had no right to dispose of 
it by will. Yet the Company were melined to make his 
young son a very generous offer, vi^., a very liberal provi- 
sion for himself condition of his previous surrender 
of all the dominions which had been nominally willed to 
him”. The Repoif of Webbe and Close on this confer- 
ence informs us that the Prince retired after they had exa- 
mined the will and the conference was held with the two 
Regents only. The latter repeated that they were igno- 
rant of the ^‘supposed secret intercourse” between the 
Nawabs and Tip,u. They stated that they distinctly un- 
derstood the object of the Governor-Generars declaration 
and the force of reasoning. They admitted the conclu- 
sions drawn from the fact ‘^pi-ovided the facts should be 
tine.” They insisted that it was reasonable for them to 
enter into a defence of the late Nawab’s conduct in regard 
to several poiots raised in the declaration. The Regents 
urged that as the day was far advanced and as preparations 
had to be made for removing the Nawab ’s corpse to Trichi- 
nopoly, they wanted to close the conference ; and it was 
decided to (kmtinue it in the next evening. The Commis- 
sioners, however, warned the Regents that the a:^wei 
which they gave to the proposition of the Governor-Gene- 
ral would determine whether the British Gove^ent 
would acknowledge the claims of Taju^l-Umara to the sup- 
port of the Company. 

On the second da> ix,, July 16th, according to T^uH- 
Umai'a^s version, the Regents held that they were confirm- 
ed in their impression of the rectitude of the late Nawab s 
conduct in the particulars referred to and that they had 
found, on a full investigation, not the smallest foundation 
for the charges and denied any kind of secret eorr^oud- 
eonce other than through the channel of the British Govern- 



rneiit, betv/een the Na wab and the Ruler of Mysore. They 
also added that as the matter was not investig-ated during 
the life-time of the late ISTawab when it might have been 
failiy and candidly explained and cUiswered, they hoi)ed 
that the Company did not seriously believe in the supposed 
eorr('spoiidence, iui-d therefore they could only conclude 
that the terms proposed to them at the i3revious day’s con- 
ference would be given up, as they were applicable to a situ- 
ation of things which did. not really exist. The Regents next 
professed their readiness to receive any proposals which 
might promote a good understanding of both parties to the 
existing engagements. But as the Commissioners insisted 
in very peremptory language on their first proposal, the 
Regents put forward an expedient, vis.', the delivery into 
the hands of the Company, for their entire management 
and control, of tlie \vhole of the Timievelly and the Madura 
provuices in the south and of Oiigole and Pahrnd in the 
north, on condition that the Nawab of the Carnatic should 
be alloAved, in his periodical Idsts, credit for the amount 
of rent of such distiicts, agreeably to the schedule No. 2 
of the treaty of 1792, being a yearly siun equal to the full 
amount of the subsidy claimable b.y the Company under 
that treaty. The Regents held that the preceding 
G-ovemors of Madras had desired the possession of Tin- 
nevelly and the adjacent countries; and perhaps the 
present Government had similar ^dews, though in a more 
extended shape, as miglit be inferred from the nature 
of the propiosals made. 

To this the Commissioners replied that it would not 
m any way do : — Nothing short of the demand that had 
been made could be accep)ted or considered”. In conse- 
quence of this refusal, the Regents required further time 
for consideration and vrere asked to adjourn the confer- 
ence to the next day. 

The Commissioners’ own repoif on the second day’s 
conference says that the Regents persisted in denying the 
proofs of the violation of Ms^ alliance with the British by 
the late Nawab, but with a strange inconsistency they pro- 
ceeded to inquire as to the conditions on which the British 
proposed to establish an amicable adjustment of their 
claims on the family of the late Nawab. _ To their persis- 
tence in their first demand, viz., the entire and exclusive 
administration by the British of the civil and military 
government of the Carnatic, Najib Khan, one of the Re- 
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gents, observed in answer that such a proposition would 
anniJniate the very station of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
and fiiistrah'i the proFessed ob^ject of the niTarjgements 
' Vie., the securing of the Nawab’s position. 

• ^ Connniswonors only i*epeated their pre^dous stand, 

rte., th(^ Nawab ITindalul-tTmara, having ^dtiated by his 
own conduct and consequently annihilated the rights se- 
cured to him under the treaty of 1792, left his reputed son 
in his own condition— “ having placed himself in the rela- 
tion of a public enemy, his reputed son had succeeded to 
that condition Only the British Ooveinment had sus- 
pended the exorcise of its lights, and therefore in admit- 
ting Tajii’l-TJniai'a to negotiate upon any terms, thev were 
“ actuated by motives of generosity unconnected with any 
right ill the family of Muhammad Ali to resist its demand 
for security/^ 

In regard to the third day’s proceedings (July 17) , the 
(^nnmissioiiKM's r<porto(l that Najib K3ian Salar Jang and 
Taqi Ali l^an, the Regents, had earlier assembled the 
whole family and the ministers of the late Nawab for con- 
sidering the proposition of the British Commissioners; 
and that i he conviction of the assembly was that, notwith- 
standing tile decided terms of the British demand lie 
G-ovemineii' v'ould still he disposed to accept a modi- 
fication of lli(^ tenns required for its security in the 
Carnatic and they produced the counter project which 
had been referred to above, as having occurred on the 
2nd day of ili(‘ proceedings, according to the petition 
of Taju’l-TJmara^^. The Commissioners replied to this 

(34) The ooTmter proposal coutainedl five artirtesj (1) TajuT-TJmara 
to conic to the Company sovereign authority over the pohgars} but 
tho Oompaay was to privc eroflat for the full amount of the pcUgm 
SR iijuamst tho kist of 9 lakhs of pag-odiis duo from the Na- 
wab. Tins pcslikash amounted to over 2i lakhs of pagodas. (2) The 
Camiiany to have the right of coHocting revenues eto., from the dis- 
tricts cif Tinnevelly, ATadiira, Ougole and PaJnad and the amount of 
the rovenucB totnUing over 5 lalrhs of pago<ln3, diould also be deduc- 
ted from the kist diKi to tho Company under the treaty of 1792. (3) 
The baliinco of Ihe kist and tho vdiolo amount of the sum annually 
duo for discharging tho debts of the Nawab Wallajnh accordii^g to 
their treaty would be paid in ten monthly inslalirientB bl^^‘;w6eu Sept- 
ember and Juno, (4) After disdiarging the above debts che new 
Nnwnb would Hquidtote the Cavalry Loan and the interest tliereon, 
(H) The Nawnl) will ulso give the whole of his rif^hs m. the Pearl 
VihIk'i'v. of kists would continue, as under schedule No. 2 

of tlic/lvoaty of *1793, to be atlionidod by tho assumption of such disr 
triot or distjricta mentioned in it, in order to equal the amount of 
the arrears. In Article 3 it wus stipulated that the whole contents 
of this paper aliould bo conaidwod os referring only to the treaty 
Of 4792, 
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eonduc-t iiiodiisibtent with the aclvisi* of his Ilcj:»ents, and 
therefore the eoiiLVreiiee with the Ci-nvemor was nimeees- 
sary. Wlu'ii he was asl'.ed v^'hethor it was his real mind, 
he said that tlioii^h what he now expresse^I differed entire- 
ly from his voiws rif the previous da\% lie had seriously 
reflected on the whole matter, consulted all the members of 
his family and after inntuT*e‘ eonside ration, retracted the 
opinion that he had conveyed to his Lordship, the G-over- 
noT, the pre^dous day; and he deemed it to be ** totally in- 
compatible with his interests and honour to accede to the 
proposition on the basis of which he had agreed to con- 
clude the treaty’’. He further said that he had spoken 
out his mind the previous day from a hasty impression 
and that his present sentiments were the result of serious 
reflection, and he was comineed that his present line of 
conduct should help him to adhere to the intentions of his 
father and to the real interests of his family. Therenpoii 
he was told by the ('■onmiissi oners that he w^^as actually 
within the British encampment, that he need not expect 
any personal danger or insult and that he w^ould be kept 
under the protection of the Company’s forces and conse- 
quently might freely sjjeak out his mmd. He was further 
told that the instructions from the Governor-General were 
most real and he should not disbelieve in their existence, 
as he was encouraged to do by interested persons and that 
he ‘‘deceived liimself, if he iiouiislied any expectation of 
seeuiing the interests of his family on any other basis than 
that of an amicable adjustment, for the aLtemative choice 
was either to become the acknowledged Nabob of the Car- 
natic, or be one of many pensioners dependent on the 
bounty of the Clompany; that the choice, which he now 
appeared to have made was so inconsistent with prudence, 
as to justify our considering Mm to act under some im- 
proper restraint.” The Prince answered that Mr, Pitz- 
gerMd had spoken to him on the subject and that Ms, reso- 
lution was not govemed by any distrust relative .to ihe 
orders of the Governor-General. He was also told that 
those who held tanhahs or other claims on the Gamatic 
revenues were most interested in persuading him to 
decline the British proposals, because their chances of 
realising their claims would be completely effaced under 
the proposed terms and that they were not really working 
for his oyn interests. If they had told him that there was 
a possibility of the measures of the Indian Government 
bjring disapproved by the Court of Directors, it was also 



equally false, because the orders of the Governor-General 
were founded 021 a previous eonimunieation with the 
Directors and also with the Bmtish Cabinet. This they 
urged, because the counter project submitted by the 
Regents contained manifest proofs of having been trans- 
lated from a European language, and its clauses excluded 
the Govei’iiment in India from adniinistei'ing the funds 
allotted by the tr-eaty of 1792 towards the liquidation of 
the Consolidated Debts of Nawab Muhammad Ah, 


Taju’l-Umara stuck to his ground, though still plead- 
ing that he had assured himself of the favour and protec- 
tion of the Companj^ ; and he showed no change in his men- 
tal eoinposure and contidenee, even when he was tofd that 
his future situation after this declaration of his, would be 
^'that of a private person hostile to the British interest and 
dependent on the bounty of the Company^’. The Report 
says that smile of complacency, which appeared on his 
countenanee throughout this discussion denoted an inter- 
nal satisfaction at the line of conduct he was plLrsuing"^ 
After this Lord Clive ended the conference, and wrote to 
the Governor-General that he had distinctly explained to 
the Prince the consequences of his rejection and 
charged what humanity and a sense of the forlorn sLtaar 
tion of the young man required of me’’ (letter of 20th July 
• 1801) . Thus Taju’l-Umam was dispossessed of a throne to 
which by personal right, as he pleaded, as weU as by 
vrtU of his royal predecessor, he felt he was lawfully and^ 
disputably entitled. He wrote in the paper to be submitted 
to Directors, thus, about this fatefuR conferemse: 
‘‘While I was deli vertng what I had to say, a numfo^ of 
troopers rode around the tent with dra^m swords, and an 
unusual guard of sepoys were posted at the door, ^*^0 
versed constantly to and fro ; and a certain 
fusion seemed to reign around; I e^eavoui^ 
less, to preserve a coolness and wnsisten^ 
requisite for the occasion, and have to 
axy reason and fortitude was not to be sl^®* 

‘rf’ance calculated to move them, and which from after p^e 

trived with that view.” 

•‘After I had 

Xiordship replied, “that I was crtawmeiy i- 
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that I had sacrificod my b^st interests to specious appear- 
ancesj and that I slioald rue the t tiou of his ijroposal; 
that it ^vas the v’evy last time that he shoulvl address im: 
on the suhject, and whh a fev.’ words <jf foi'in he departed 
the tent.”^^ 


On the next day (tlie 21st July), an attempt was made 
by the Commissioners to a negotiation mth Prince 
AzimuM'Daula; but he was kept under such strict watch 
by the followers of the late Nawab, that his release from 
his restrictions had to he eftected cautiously because any 
attempt to effect it by open means appeared liable to the 
iseiious o] Section of precipitating the fate of tlie young 
]n'ince. The iu‘xt day they reported that Najib Khan and 
Taqi Ali Klian ha<l already perfoniied the ceremony of in- 
stalling Tajiil-Umara in a private manner on the mcmiad 
of Arcot and they would histal him as Kawab in a public 
durbar on the 23rd. Consequently McNeil, the British 
C'(»nunandei*, was directed to take the entire possession of 
the palace of (diepauk and to v^mi>vc all the guards of 
the lat(‘ Nawal) firnn their posts. Aziimi’d-Baula was 
released from the house in Ashicli lie was confined and was 
gam'ded by a party of the Comiiany^s troops. 

On the 23rd of July, Col. McNeil informed Prince 
A^imu’d-Daula that he should meet the G-ovemor at an 
interview and there the Prince stated the injuries he had 
sustained and deplored the depression of his fortunes. 
He requested earnestly that his ease migh^t be considered 
and a more comfortahio aiTangement for his family might 
be pro\ided in the general rearrangement of the affairs of 
the Carnatic. The G-ovemor and the Commissioners 
were satisfied that the Prince’s sense of his own immedi- 
ate interest would incline him to any overtures on the 
part of the British Government “for reviving in his per- 
son the alliance so long subsisting between the Compnny 
and his family”. 

The next day, the Commissioners proceeded to explain 
to Azimu’d-Baula the acdual circumstances in which the 
Company Had acquired new rights over the Carnatic and 


(36) Th© Prince wrote, that he coold not Bacrifie© Ms own arud hia 

family rights for any sapposed benefit to the Gcwtjpany, or ajny provi- 
CRoiPiAl good for himaeif. 
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the great reluetaaice which marked Gorenimeiit, to entire- 
ly humiliate the house of Muliammad Ah. The de- 

dared that he was ready to afford, in the evnit of hi< elfwa^ 
tion to the masnad, the satislaetion and security which ilie 
Company deemed to be necessary for the preservation of 
its interests in the Carnatic. A treaty was to be drawn up 
to this effect which was to he discnssed wih the Prince at 
the next day's conference. 


Accordingly, on J uly 25, the Oonmhssioiiers proceeded 
with the draft of the treaty to discuss its terms with the 
Prince. He urged, for the sake of his reputation and ho- 
nour, that special attention be paid to the article for niain- 
taining honourably the families of the !Kawabs Walajah 
and UmdatTi'hUiuara ; and it was agreed that it wassuH'es- 
sary to furnish the Prince with the most powerful means 
of attaching the family to his interests by rendering the 
jaghirs and stipends proposed to be allott^l to its members 
to be dependent on the pleasure of the British Government ; 
and the Prince himself was to make the allotments accord- 
ing to the merits of the individuals concerned, in his opi- 
nion. Azimu’d-Daula acknowledged the debts due by his 
ancestors to the Company, but would not allow himself to 
be held personally responsible for the amount of theee or 
any other debts. 

The Prince signed the Persian draft of the proposed 
treaty, and a regular instrument containing the twelve 
"articles agreed upon was drawn upon this basis and exe- 
cuted on the day when Azimu'd-Daula was enthron^ on 
the ma.wa/'/, ?.c., 31st July. The Commissioners noted the 
decorous deportment, moderation and good sense whiot 
the Prince displayed upon his sudden and unexpected ele- 
vation and on all the occasions of his meeting them. 


The Prince was removed to the Arair-Bagh fo r a^l et;^ 
while the Diwan Khmia of the Kalas-mahal was pnepAfed 
for the coroaiation ceremony. A 2 atnu^^I>auIa "waw 
warmly congratulated by Hawab Sayful-Mmk, ww sum- 
ving brother of TJmdatu J-Hmara, who said that 
absolutely no doubt about the permanence of role, mt 
he was afraid of any open manifestation of 
his elevation, because of the scandal ti^t would be 
against him by the othet members of hie 
followers of Tajul-tTma:^ and so 
attendance at the coronatnm, * 
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On Friday the 31st of July, Azimu'd-Daula was taken 
in proeossiini from tlie Amir Bag'h to tin* Chepauk Palace 
and was seated on the mafiuad of the Carnalie in open 
durbar :n the pi*eseiiee of the Goremor and all the high 
officials. The Oovenior was angry that none of the mem- 
bers of the Navvab's family had turned up to ofter -miiur. 
Two of them who came after the eoreniony to meet the Go- 
vernor, argued that Tajul-Umara was the legitimate Na- 
wab and ruler of the Carnatic, to which ]Mr. Webbe replied 
that the late Kawab did not leave a son by his '‘khass-nia- 
haP’j and the statments and letters from the members of 
the Nawab’s family did not estalffish the parentage of 
Tajud'Umara; and eonsequentb- Ajzimu’’d-'Daula a grand- 
son of Nawab Muhammad Ali was seated upon the throne 
and whoev-ei* wanted the fiiendshix^ of the ( Ampany should 
obey the new Xawab. 

TajuT-Umara says in his petition to the Company 
that during the time when the Governor and the Commis- 
sioners were negotiating with Azimii’d-Daula, several re- 
presentations were made to him through CoL McNeil of 
the advantages that w:ould be lost to him if he refused to 
accede to the Goveiiiment’s wishes. But he declined to 
hear any private proposals and observed that AziihuM- 
Daula would receive whatever the Company might be 
pleased to give him, ^‘for he would be receiving everything 
when he had nothing in reality to return. ’ ’ He added that 
several measures were used to spread disaffection and dis- 
union in his family but to no avail. There was only one 
opinion as to the n'ustice and legality of his succession ; and 
two written instruments were foiwarded to the Govern- 
ment maintaining the legitimacy of his right of succession, 
one embodying the unanimous opinion of the family and 
the other, the findings of the most learned lawyers. The 
Regents also addressed a letter to the Govemor-in-Goun- 
oil, recapitulating the proceedings of their Conferences 
with the English Commissione]*s themselves and profes- 
sing that they and TajuT-Umara vished to fonn such an 
alliance with the Company as might ensure their mutual 
interest and begging that negotiations might be reopened 
with them in writing. Government did not send even a 
reply to this request. Further, on the 29th of July, on 
hearing that Azimii’d-Daula would be entlironed on the 

instant following, TajuT-Umara again addressed the 
^kwemor and agreed to accept the terms which had been 
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first ofeered to him. This ^vas also ignored. This 
sure Taju’l-Umara reconciled to himself, because though 
his mind revolted from it, it seemed to be demanded 
the trying exigencies of the moment"'. He wanted that 
his petition should be submitted to the Biitish f^overcigu 
and also to the Prince _of Wales, to the President of the 
Board of Oontrol and to the Court of Directoi‘s ; and lastly 
a reference should be made to the House of C’onunons, 
Sayful-Mulk, we learn from tliis paper, also addressed a 
suppKcatioii, perhaps for the reversion of the throne to 
hiniself. Messrs. Hall and Johnstone through whom the 
petition was to be forwarde<]^ were enjoined to add to their 
patrons tiie numerous creditors of the two late Nawaba 
“who arc interested in no secondary de^*ee in the success 
of my; application; it being my determined resolution to 
do them ample justice in the allowances and consolidation 
of their claims, in the event of my restoration to the digni- 
ties of my fathers.” 

This proves beyond any possibility of doubt the inte- 
rested collusion of the holders of the (.^amatic bonds with 
Taju'HJmara^. The disappointed prince was removed 
to the house of his aunt and thence to the care of his mo^er. 
He died shortly afterwards, on the 1st of BhuThajj (5th 
April 1802). Lord Clive accepted the recomni^c^tiona 
of the new Nawab for the maintenance allowances to the 
members of his family. But he insisted that he should not 
keep in service Bahram J ang Bahadur. 

His diwan was Maulavi Muhammad Qhaus Khan 
Bahadur, who was his old teacher. Suitahu’nisa Begam 
and her son, Raisul-IJmara Bahadur, were permitted to 
undertake the Haj pilgrimage. Thus the Nawabi entei*- 
ed on a new phase of its existence. 


(B6) Talu’l-TTmaxa states ia liis petatLcm ibaX tl» ofesfcael* 

■■ ■' ^ LflKit WM his sortte ■ 


Taju ’l-Umaxa states ia his 

acoeptiog the conditioiis of the — _ 

have proved “an eternal harrier to the TW!0"?wy of tfaeit 
credits. He added that he disdaidad to mcrejy stipcOato a 
ahle revenue for himaelf and negiect others depenfleat on 
wotmd up -with Kiying that he would not aaahe ''any QOaaf PW!*^ ' 
which he could not reconcile to the nwottociee of hie preteeattrt* aa» 
to the opinion of mahkind. ' ^ He sKpebtsd th at th'e lete of 
would not he moire than teBoportMT; greet 

for his temporary loss, hut ‘ * oeriiBUBBJhr wriiii leas aat , 
regret a d^aitme frtwn those ptindptes widkh 'ka^ fMkL 
instilled' ia (liaet pexagmph of ^ ' 
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Tho scfiucl, ill Bi'ilisli iHilitics, uf the amiexation of the 
Camatie by the Company should now be noted. Sheridan 
and Lord Moira thi*eateued to attack the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Parliament on this question. But their threat pro- 
ved abortive. Neverthless Wellesley's friends, Grenville 
and Pitt, the Prime Minister, grew anxious on this account 
(March 1802). Grenville tleclared: “It is no longer to 
the India House or to Whitehall that Wellesley can look 
for protection and support. Both Addington and Gastle- 
reagh e.xarained the Caniatic I'apers very carefully and 
finally decided to su]iport Wellesley “but not without mis- 
giving'’. Addington, writing to “Wellesley in September 
1802, thus encouraged him-. “You will learn from vari- 
ous quarters that an attack on some of your measures, 
and particularly (and, as I believe, exclusively) on the 
transaetitms in the Cainatic, is to be expected very early in 
the ensuing session; but, though considerable mdustry has 
been exerted to excite prejudices, no apprehension ought 
to be entertained of its tdtimate effects. It 'vi’ill be repel- 
led in the House of Lords by the members of Government 
in that House, by Lord Coniwallis, and, I need not add, by 
]U)rd Grenrille, who, however, I must say, proposed to me, 
in the handsomest manner, that we should invent together 
the course that it would be most advisable to pursue. In 
the House of Commons, it is equally unnecessary for me to 
teU you, you will, have the cordial and strenuous support of 
Pitt co-operating with that of Govenuuent.” (The Wcl- 
IcHlcji Pitpers by the Editor of the Windham Papers, Vol. 
I,p.l82). 

^^en Castlereagh wrote to Wellesley after his as- 
sumption of the Presidentship of the Board of Control, he 
confirmed his Caniatic policy, but adrised Wellesley that 
having acquired sufficient territory in India he should end 
his tenui’e of office “with as much solidity as his former 
policy had brilliance”. 
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-Tlie Final Phase; The Rule of the Titular 


Nawah (1801—1855). 

Nawab Azimu’d-Daula whose rule was very meonse- 
queiitial, died on the 9th of »Shawwal (1234 A.H. - 1819 
August 1 A.D.). The treaty of 1801, Slst of July, which 
was the basis of his rule, contained twelve articles and also 
a separate and secret article. According to this treaty, all 
the powers of govei*nnient were handed over to the EngHsli 
in perpetuity ^d were totally and foi* ever renounced by 
the Nawab. Curiously enough, as ^lill remarks, the very 
first article of the treaty says that Azimu’d-Daula succeed- 
ed to ‘‘the state and rank, and the dignities dependent 
thereon of his ancestors,'^ and was foimally acknowledged 
and guaranteed by the Company — language which the 
English Grovemment in India had very cleverly employed- 
As provision for the new Nawab, one-fifth paif of the net 
revenues of the Carnatic was pledged. The Company 
made a suitable maintenance for the rest of the family 
{vide, the Minute of Lord Clive, dated 29th September 
1801, relative to the pecuniary provision to be made for the 
families of the late Nabobs Mahomed Ali and OmdutuT 
Umarah, etc.) providing amounts to be paid, from the 1st 
of October 1801, for the families of Nawab Muhammad All, 
Nawab Umdatul-XJmara, Abdul Wahab Khan and 
fuz Khan and for the separate connections of Nawab 
dul Khadar, the nephew of Nawab Muhammad Ali by to 
legitimate sister, for the ofacers of the govemm^t of Na- 
wab Umdatul-Umara. and for three relations the Em- 
peror of Delhi pensioned by Nawab Muhammad All, the 
total amounts to be paid yearly coming to 
The Company also took upon itself the wtoe of deto 
of the previous Nawabs. According to ^Arbde 8 of ^ 
treaty the Nawab acknowledged the debt of ^ 

Loan amounting, with interest, to nearly 13i lato of 

das and also the registered debt which ^ 

by the Company. The tinadjiisted dete were 

for decision to the Gtovemor-General in Cotmcil. Bnt yie 

payment of these debts was not to eanfie mj 

&om the fifa part of , the net i»Teniwsj3fty«a*te,fb.a» 

wab. 
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On the same day when the enthronement of Nawab 
A2dinu’d-Daula took place, the Goveinor of Madras in 
Council issued a declaration stating all the circumstances 
leading to the gi'owiiig alienation between the hTawabs and 
the English fi\)iu 1787 and holding that the two Nawabs, 
Jkinhammad Ali and his son, had been found ‘ ‘not only defi- 
cient in every active duty of the alliance of 1792, but un- 
faithful to its fundamental principles and untrue to its 
vital spirit'’. In the course of 11 paragraphs it w^as at- 
tempted to be proved that the two Nawabs had knowingly 
violated the stipulations of the treaty for the purpose of 
establishing a union of interests with Tipu Sultan and 
thereby placed themselves in the condition of public ene- 
mies to the British Government in India. The ‘reputed 
son’ of Nawab UmdatuT-Uiiiara had consequently merely 
succeeded to the condition of his father, namely, that of a 
public enemy. The British (pl^ovemment was, therefore, 
at liberty to make any arrangements at its own discretion 
for Bxe security of the Carnatic. But they opened to the 
‘reputed son’ of the late Navrab an amicable means of ad- 
justment, which he obstinately resisted on the ground that 
he, in doing so, was only obeying the will of his father and 
the wishes of his family. Therefore Government entered 
into negotiation with Prince Aaimu’d-Baula Bahadur who 
was the immediate gi‘eat-gi*an<ison, by both his parents, of 
‘Nawab Anwaru’d-din Khan of blessed memory’ ; and this 
Prince, having agreed to the conditions which estabbshed 
in adequate security for the British interests in the Car- 
natic and at the same time revived the honourable alliance 
between the Company and his ancestors, he was installed 
in ‘the suhhadari of the territories of Arcot and of the Car- 
natic Payenghat’. 

In their letters of 15th, 27th and the 31st of July the 
Madras Government communicated all their proceedings 
to the Govemor-Genei*al. Among trem, (in one letter mark- 
ed OfB-cial, No. 20 — ^Most Secret — ) Lord Clive recommend- 
ed that a proportion of the private treasure^ of the Nawab 
of whose existence Ajzdmu’d-Daula acquainted the Gover- 
nor in their mutual conversations, should be appropiriated 
feo the liqind Cavalry Loan, and since there 


' Mentson had. been maxie of thia m the eonrexsations betw^aetn the 

itcigieats and Ulb OemumaeioaerB. 



might be considerable difficulties in the way of the recovery 
of the treasure which might have been distributed in the 
interior apartments of the palace or among the females ol 
the Nawab^s family, and since its recovery would make the 
accession of Azimu’d-Daula unwelcome to many branches 
of his family, he judged it advisable to stipulate with the 
new Nawab a separate and secret article providing for the 
eventual discharge of the Cavalry Loan from the treasure 
as and when it might be discovered* This article was to 
be kept profoundly secret and not to be published with the 
general treaty. 

The Recret C Committee of the Couit; of Directors was 
informed in Despatches from the Madras Government (of 
3rd of August) and from the Marques of Wellesley, (of the 
21st of October) of these transactions. From these we 
read that from Azimu'd-Daula’s eoraplianee Lord CUve 
was relieved of the supposed difficulties stated in the 
Gov^or-General’s Despatch in proposing to the new 
Nawab a modification of the preamble and of the first arti- 
cle of the treaty of the 31st of July 1801 ; and the effect was 
that the new Nawab considered the causes of bis own deva- 
tion to have flowed from the generosity and moderation of 
the British Government, though the admission of the 
“hereditary pretensionh*' of the Nawab made in the pre- 
amble and in the first article was done entirely volniitaxily 
on the part of Lord Clivers. The Despatch also made it 
clear that the allowance made to the Nawab^ would not 
amount to more than about 3 lakhs of pagodas in y®®^- 

Lord Clive praised Mr. Webbe and Ool. Close for thear 
vices ; and be himself was praised by the GovemoiM3enei»l 
for the advantagerous termination of these a?^uous neg^ 
tiations. In particular, Webbe and Close were eong grata- 
lated for their conduct of the exammation of 
Idls. 


In the assumption of the government of the 
Lord Olive notified that by the treaty of 1801, ^ 
pmy had acquired a full right “to ascertain, detemineaiid 
establish rights of property, to ^ a :^n^le 
upon the several purdahs and villages of the 


The adieiadaoafc of CKvo of “■ 

^ pioduetive of ; 
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and to secure a fixed and permaneiit revenue to esta- 

blish eonids for the due administi'ation of ci^dl and ciimi- 
nal jiidirature under such oj dinanees and regula- 

tions as shall from time to time be enacted and published 
by the Govemor-Greiieral in Council of Fort St. George.’’ 
The proclamation furthei* stated that the t]‘eaty was uncon- 
ditional and liable to no change .vhatever and that the po- 
wer of fixing and collecting the revenue and of administer- 
ing civil and criminal .lustice was vested in the Company 
ahme, long as the sun and the moon shall endure”. The 
pi'oclamation further assured the peoj^le of the Carnatic of 
their enjoyment, under public and defined laws, of ‘‘every 
just and ascertained civil right with a free exercise of the 
religious institutions and domestic usages of their ances- 
tors”, 

A letter from Lord William Beiitinck, the then Go- 
vernor of Madras, to the Nawab Azimu ’d-Daula, dated 
the 22nd May 1804, thus repeats the Government’s profes- 
sions regarding the status of the Nawab: “Unwilling to 
degrade the illustrious house of Areot, fhe Government w’as 
pleased to establish your Hip;hness upon the throne, reser- 
ving to itself the administration of the civil and military 
affairs of the country- — very considerable portion of the 
revenue was appropriated to the support of the rank and 
dignity of the Sovereign in his former splendor, as "well as 
the no less princely purposes of extensive charity and be- 
nevolence. Upon the same principles of liberality the 
Brttish Government imdertook to provide a maintenance 
for the families of Walajah and Omdut-ul-Omrah, in the 
former case the amount and the time of payment have been 
fixed by Treaty.” (p. 5. Records of Fort St, George: 
Country Correspondence: Political Department 1804). 

Thus, three years after his installation, when the real 
objects and original interpretation of the treaty of 1801 
should have been fresh in the memory of Government, the 
then Governor who had succeeded Clive, stressed the hei*e- 
ditary descent of the Nawab’s dignity and remarked that 
,th^ eldest son of Sayfu’l-Mulk, having been at one time 
ne^ in lineal succession to the INFawab, he felt averse to the 
diminution of his stipend. The treaty of 1801 had esta- 
HiiSied Kawab A^mu'd-Baula “in the rank, property, and 
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possessions of his ancestors”: and these words are a siiM- 
cieiit acknowledgement of the hereditary character of his 
statos. All that the treaty took away f roni the Kawab was 
the perpetual transfer of the civil and military adniims- 
tration of the Carnatic, which the previous Nawahs had 
pertinaciously refused to resign, relying on the rights se- 
cui*od to them by the treaty of 1792. T.urd Wellesley held 
that their treachery in the Seriiigax)atam C^irrespondenoe, 
not only proved beyond doubt, but was usiible as a cause 
for exacting, this new condition. 


A contrary interpretation denying the Nawab's here- 
ditary and permanent right to his rank and status, under 
the treaty of 1801, is found in a memorandum on the Gov- 
ernment of India under the !Marquess ^ elleslcw, said tu 
have been written after the Parliamentary Session of 
1806 and to have been completed at the Board of Con- 
trol and tlie India House. This memorandum bears a 
close resemblance in style to that of Wellesley, but 
is held to have been prepared by his youn^- brotter, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, later the Duke of Wellmgton, 
for the iaformation of the Ministry and as matenate 
for a Parliamentary defence of hk t>rot^. . I « 
published on pp. 546—86 of VoL IV of Dukes 
plementary Despatches. ] In it we 
its having been perhaps scrutinised by Lord Wcll^ey. 
It contains the following summary of the Camanc tran- 
saction ; and from it we can leam that the status of the new 
Nawab under the treaty was to be heritahle by his heara- 
The words used in it were : “This Prince haymg agr^ to 
the arrangement, a treaty was concluded 
whole of the eivd and military gwemment of the 
was transferred for ever to the Company; and the 
izeem-ood-dowlah, and Ms heirs, were to pr^e^ 
title and dignity, and to rec^e one^ of 
revenues of the country.” to PP. 
note to this memorandum, which runs as tonows . 
the revenue exceeded the sum of 25 lacs of ® 

which ease, the fifth part of the cxe^ was to be aPI^ » 
purposes of military defence.” Thisj? 

Article 1 of the s^rate eiqdahatory attudas 
thetreaty<^t 80 l,-, , . , ^ '*«««* 

Fawab Arinm’i^toaufe 
X819, leaving i 
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wab Azam Jah, The Madras G-ovemmmt wrote to the 
India Government, under date 2nd October 1819, that ‘‘it 
would have been satisfactory to them to have been inform- 
ed whethei' the Governor-General in Council considered 
the treaty concluded with the late Nawab on the 31st July 
1801 to have guaranteed the succession to the musmid to 
his family in the direct and legitimate line of desce^it to 
which opinion they themselves had always been inclined 
as well from the spirit in which the treaty was oonchided, 
as fi*om the tenor of its professions and also from the 
terms of the declaration published at the period.” They 
were of the opinion that the new Hawab Azam Jah had 
vii^ally become a party to the treaty and he should be 
called upon to execute a formal insti-ument recognising 
its conditions. The Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, was of the opinion that there was no necessity 
for a new treaty as Azam Jah had become “ipso facto a 
party to the treaty concluded with his father in 1801.” 

Azam Jah was installed on the masnad of the Carna- 
tic only six months after the death of his father, in the 
befflning of 1820 (February 3rd). According to Col. 
H. D. Love, the delay was due to the absence from the 
treaty of 1801 of any “stipulation regarding the succes- 
sion.” Sir Charles Aitchison, a later exponent of ihe 
policy of the Government, thus justified the later stand, 
which was to be taken up by Lord Dalhousie and Tx>rd 
Harris on the question of the Carnatic successions^. 

A letter from Fort St. George to the Court of Direc- 
torsy dated 17th February 1802, had distinctly acknowled- 
ged the sovereignty and even the feudal supremacy of ■&e 
Nawab in the Carnatic and in its 89th paragraph indicated 
that His Excellency the Ruler of Travancore was inform- 
ed that the peshhash, naszaranas and nazars payable by 


(S9) aaid: ** Asiam Ja2i, the son of Azlm-ud-doinrla, was informeft 

that the treaty of 1801 did not stipulate the rank *.Twt dignity of 
Hiawah bf the Oamatie should be hereditary in the family' of A T.i-m 
-ud-dowia; his socceesioiL depended on. tbe pleasure of ihe supineme 
Gtoveroinent. Azam Jah was, howetmr, nocognised; hut it was not 
eonsidetred neciieesaTy to cond^e any new engagemODt with, him,^* 
.Mtchison; A CoileMicm of Treaties^ 'Bngtptgem&aUi, etc. — V6!, X, p. 5, 
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His Excellency according to the agreement of December 
1766 ^‘for aU the latter’s possessions east of the mountains 
from Vadakara including Shencottah’', should be paid to 
His Highness the Nabob, according to the ancient usage. 
In another letter, dated 22nd February 1803, the Madr^ 
Govei'ument informed the Court of Dii'ectors that His 
Excellency the Ruler of Travancore had paid to His High- 
ness the Nawab as the Sovereign of the Carnatic the sum 
of 2266 pagodas and 15 annas in fuh discharge of the pesh- 
hash and Cape Comorin nazarrana due to His Highne^ 
every fasli, according to the agreement of Dec. 1766. The 
great G-ovemor, Sir Thomas Munro, thus interpreted 
Article 3 of 1801 : — ‘ ' By this the N awab doe^ not reli nqui sh 
his sovereignty. He merely renews the article of former 
treaties by which he engaged not to correspond with 
foreign states without the consent of the Company. 

*^The fifth part of the revenues is his claim as Sove- 
reign of the whole Carnatic* 


“He is still Prince of the Carnatic, and he is a party 
to the treaty by which one-fifth pari, of the revenue k se- 
cured to him. 


‘ ^ The T)iresent assumptionof the country is penmiieit^ 
but the relative situations of the Company, and the isawm^ 
are the same as in former cases of assumption, ine 
Nawab is still Prince of the Carnatic, receives in that 
capacity one-fifth of the net revenue’^^. 


The Minute of Munro distinctly declared 
right to the fifth part of the net^emm of 
which was secured to him by article 

of 1801 and held that his right to this payment was , 


i-vinN 109-10 of The :Smp>vr8 in IitSia. ^ 

by K Beil-nTby O. S. , ' . „ ' ' 

MmiH. ftxthet wrote that “ 

30,6 », aeit^ ffi- 

■aauiiipttoa swaDar to ’wbat w;: ' y . 

ro’s diTiTite m 0(mpallteto®i dsttaff sum , . 
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claim as sovereign of the xvhole of the Caniatic and was 
the revenue which remams after pix)vidiiig for the ci\dl 
and military charges,’’ It further added that the JSTa’wab 
had a right \o r»bject to any measure which by the increase 
of jaghirs or otherwise might tend to dimmish the Nawab’s 
duos, 

[Major Bell who was an avowed cham2>ion of the house 
of the Nawab Walajah and strove hard to revive the 
(daiins of Prince Azini Jah, when the Nawabi was extin- 
guished in 1865, goes so far as to declare that in every 
ti-ansaction convening gi^fuits of territoi*}" to the English 
from the Nawabs during all the years from 1749 to 1801 it 
was always the [S^awab that was the grmitor and the British 
that were the grantees. Sir Jolm Malcolm prepared a 
summary, at Calcutta, of the proceedings relating to the 
Company’s assumption of the administration of the Car 
natic, from official papers, in 1802 or 1803; he, however, 
maintained that neitlier *‘Ali Hussain, the reputed son of 
Omdut-ul-Oinrah, nor Azim-ud-Dowla, the acknowdedged 
son of Anni’-ul“Oim*ah who was the favourite son of Wala- 
jah, had a specific claim to the succession from the treaty 
of 1792 or from being heir to Omdut-ul-Omrah, whose own 
right was then considered by the Glovernor- General to be 
forfeited. ’ ’ The elevation of either of them was to be con- 
sidered only as a measure of expediency and not of right ; 
and the offier of the throne to either was ‘ ‘unconnected with 
any admission of his claim or title to the musnud.” On 
this basis it may be held that the raising of Azim-ud-dowla 
to the throne was a matter concerning only himself and not 
necessarily continuing the right to his successors.^b 

Nawab Azam Jah died on the 13th of November 1825, 
On the 23rd of December following, Nawab Muhammad 
Ghaus Edian, the infant son of the late Nawab, was pro- 
claimed by the Madras Government as the successor to his 
deceased father; and Prince ALzira Jah, the yuunger bro- 
ther of the late Nawab, was appointed Regent for the 
minor ruler. On the Tith of J anuary 1829, the Court of 
Directors, in a public letter, expressed their approval of 
certain acts of the Madras Government on the groxmd that 


(41)* yi3s Ms Abstract Narratwe of Proceedings relatwe to the Set- 
ilement of the Carnatic. Malcolm lueld titwifc WeSledey liad, even 
earlier 1800^ come to hold that tie right of iahfizijbanee, if any, 
tfeiloiiged to. Aamn^dTDak'fla. 
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Prtoce Azim Jali was the next heir^' in case of the Kabob^s 
demise”. In 1843, when Lord Tweed dale was the Gover- 
nor of Madras, his Govemment put the name of Prince 
Azim Jah as the first in the list of persons exempted from 
judicial process, “in consideration of the position he bsw* 
lately occupied in commmiication with the British Govom- 
ment, and that wliich he holds in relation to his Highness 
the ISTawab, and to his siiccessioji to the musnud/^ 


Azim Jah was Regent for his nephew till he attained 
age in 1842. But even after he ceased to be the Regent 
(ISTaib-i-Mukhtar), he was treated by the Madinas CTOveiii- 
ment with great consideration and regarded both socially 
and politically as heir presumptive and successor to the 
masnad. Nawab Muhammad Ghaus Khan was installed 
as the ruler of the Carnatic in a grand durbar ; and there is 
a well known painting of the installation ceremony, by 
Mr. Lewis., The canvas contains a crowd of figures, of 
which nearly 70 are portraits and shows the arches of the 
durbar hall. The ceremony took place on the 25th of Aur 
gust 1842 under the auspices of Lord Elphinstone, the Go- 
vernor. Amongst the figures may be no^ Prince Azim 
Jah, Zahir-ud“Daula, a son of Prince Azim Jah, two bro- 
thers of the Prince, the Kawab^s chief officers and the hi^ 
officials of the British Govemment. A key was prepaid 
for the figures in the portrait, which forms a very intere^- 
ing subject of study for the student of historical curio- 
sities'*^. 


Nawab Muhammad Ghaus Khan died without issue 
on the 7th October 1855. Immediately lord 
the Governor-General, who was then residing at Ootaca- 
mtmd was informed of the event and lost no tiine in 
municattag his views and desire to the ^ 

Lord Harris at Madras. On the 23s?d of Ifr. 

G. Edmonstone wrote a letter contaanmg foliaw- 

ing observations, among others: 


( 42 ^ H. T> Lave— X Ihfgcriptiofi List ef ' 

Sou^ Jliadfm ^1903) — Kpw IWflL 

(42a) Foreig 

, son oE K, 


L SeotBfewy W i J: 

1. T^^ ^if wisfcttraa T^ilD 'Wnfl' 1*““^ 
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The late Nawab, the Governor General observes, 
has left no son, so that there is no direct heir to the ihusnud. 

*‘4. Under these circumstances his Lordship appre- 
hends that the future disposal t)f the title of Nawab of the 
Carnatic must be the subject of immediate and grave con- 
sideration. 

“ 7. In the meantime, his Lordship assumes, as a mat- 
ter of course, that, mitil the question regarding the vacant 
musnud shall have been considered and decided, the Gov- 
ernment of Madras mil not recognise any one to represent 
himself as successor to the late Nawab of the Carnatic.” 

Lord Harris was, according to John Bruce Norton, 
a tame follower of the Governor-General, and according 
to Bell, was **a feeble journeyman in the Dalhousie forge, 
wor king under the very eye and rod of the great master 
himself, to pick the locks and burst the bars of those solemn 
treaties and engagements which were expressly framed as 
a protection of the perpetual rights of the weak against 
the changing interest and poHcy of the strong” ; he record- 
ed his Minute on the subject on the 25th of October ; and it 
became the basis of the subsequent aiTangement. It main- 
tained that the Company was not boimd by any act or deed 
to maintain the hereditary succession of the Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, so long as the family continued to 
exist. On the death of the Nawab Azim-ud^aula 
(1819), the Government of Madras had pointed out 
to the Governor-General that they were not authorised 
by the treaty of 1801 to acknowledge any successor. 
Though the throne Qmas^nud') had been allowed to 
descend in regular succession in two instances from 
father to son — Nawab Azam Jah (1820 to 1825) and Na- 
wab Ghulam Muhammad Ghaus (1825-55) , — ^these acts did 
not bind the Government to continue it when that succes- 
sion had failed, as in the present instance, when Ghulam 
Muhammad Ghaus left no son and there was only his pa- 
ternal uncle, Prince Azim Jah, On ground of expediency 
also. Lord Harris objected to the perpetuation of the Na- 
wab^p. “The semblance of royalty without any of its 
power was a mockery of authority which must necessarily 
be pemiciaus. It was not merely anomalous, but preju- 
ilicial to the community, that a separate authority not 
amenable to the laws, should be permi^.ed to exist. This 
pageant, though hitherto harmless, might at any time be- 
a nucleus of sedition and agitation. Moreover^ the 
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babits of life and the eonrae of proceeding of the Nabobs 
had been morally most injurious and tended to bring high 
station into disrepute and favoured the accumulation of 
an idle and dissipated population in the chief city of the 
Presidency,’’ 


The Minute interprets the words ‘‘for settling the suc- 
cession to the Soubadarry of the territories of Arcot.” 
occurring in the end of the Preamble to the Treaty of 1801, 
as not contemplating any hereditary succession and as 
referring only to the filling up of the “musnud of the 
Soubadarry of Areot having became vacant,” with the 
appointment of Nawab Azimud-Baula to it 


Lord Dalhousie recorded his entire concuiTence in the 
arguments and conclusions of the Madras Q-oveinor whi^ 
were supported by Sir Henry Montgomery, a Member of 
the Madras Council ; and he embodied his veiws in a minute 
in which he declared himself emphatically against shadowy 
rulers and based his opinion on four reasons : — 


(1) On the general principle that the sembbanaa of 
royalty without any of the power is a mockery of aatlMMity 
which must be pernicious ; 

(2) because though there is virtually no divid ed rJe 
or co-ordinate authoiity in the go vernm^t^ 

C for these points were filially settled by the lh3ea^«rf IflOT) 
yet some appearance of so baneful a syst.^ wp 

by the continuance of a quasi-royal famuy ana coort; 

(3) because the legislation of the eountay faei% Wfe-, 

ly in the hands of the Honourable Court, it ^ y Ht 
anomalous, but prejudicial to the eomnangty , y at 
rate authority, not am^xable to the laws, sooula ^ peraw- 
ted to exist ; - , , 

(4) because it is impolitic ^ to 

pageLt to continue, which, 
politicany haro^ees,^ W at 

for sedition and aifi^on.’’ 

of Bntish Indm Yoi H- 



- Lord Harris desires to prove that IN'awab Azim-iid- 
Daula and his successors, Nawab Azam Jah and Nawab 
Q-huJam ^Muhammad Ghaus, his sou and grandson respec- 
tively, were not hereditary princes acknowledged as such 
in their own right, but only persons of the Carnatic family, 
to whom the sovereign British power chose to grant cer- 
tain rights, privileges and allowances, and which therefore, 
the sovereign power had undoubtedly ‘Hhe dght to rescind 
at any time’k Also, he endeavoxired to show that the 
Treaty of 1801 was merely a personal treaty, that it was 
not binding on the British Goveimnent after the death of 
Nawab Aziin-ud-Daula, though as a matter of grace and 
favour, his son and grandson were allowed to en.ioy the 
title of Nawab of the Camatic. The treaty of 1801 dis- 
tinctly states that Nawab Azimu'd-Daula was established 
by the Company “in the rank, property and possessions of 
his ancestors, heretofore Nawabs of Carnatic.’^ (Preain- 
;ble). The first article of the treaty says that the ‘ right 
of the Nawab to succeed to the state and rank and dignities 
dependent thereon, of his ancestors heretofore Nawabs of 
the C\arnatie is hereby fonnally acknowledged and gua- 
ranteed by the Company.’’ The treaty further says That 
it was executed for the purpose of remedying the defects 
of all the former angagements and of establishing the con- 
nection between the two parties on “a permanent basis of 
security in all times to come.” These are not the terms, 
as Bell has clearly pointed out, that one would expect to 
find in. pei*sonal agreement made for one life only.” 
It may be also pointed out in this connection that the Eng- 
lish Commissioners, Webbe and lUose, in their conferences 
:with Taju’l-XJmara’s Regents, had reported as to the na- 
ture of the new treaty proposed, in the light of the obliga- 
tions deriving from the previous treaties with the Na- 
wabs: — -“We replied to the Khans, that the condition now 
proposed actually existed in the treaties of 1787 and 1792; 
and that, although the entire civil and military government 
of the Camatic had been transferred uder the operation of 
that condition to the exclusive administration of the Com- 
pany, no doubt was entertained that the rank and dignity 
of Mahomed Ali and Omdut-ool-Oomra as the Nabobs of 
the Camatic had been preserved ; we therefore Hrew this 
coneltisiOn, that the rank and dignity of the Nabob of the 
Cki^tic could not be injured by extending the operation 
that condition ; and that the object of proposing an ami- 
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cable adjustment, instead of proceeding to exercise the 
rights acquired by the British Government, was uxani- 
f estly founded on the desire of preserving to the family 
the rank, dignities, and splendoxir of the Nabobs of tho 
Carnatic. ’ ’ Lord Harris discusses, in paragraph 46 of his 
Despatch, the merely personal nature of the treaty of 1801 
and points out the distinction between real and personal 
treaties as explained by Vattel, the great author of Cie 
work on International Law, entitled *Le Droit de Gens’ 
published in 1758. Vattel, whom Lord Hands elabo- 
rately quotes from, distinguishes between pei'sonal trea- 
ties which expired with the sovereign who cont-raeted them 
and real treaties which would bind the State permanently. 
A personal treaty, according to Vattel, was ^‘one of those 
conventions concluded between two princes for an atfair 
peculiar to themselves or to their families,” — lieing more 
of the nature of family compacts or treaties of dynastic 
alliance dependent on the continuance of perstauil friend- 
ship and family connection. The woi'ding of the treaty of 
1801 can be held easily to indicate a perpetual iirrange- 
ment ; moreover, it is an angagement between ’Ae Nawab 
jud the Company ; and the Nawab should be treated not 
as a person by himself, but as only the representafive of the 
Carnatic family; and even if it should be considered as a 
personal treaty, it would remain as long as the Walajab 
family existed in any of its branches and the family was 
not extinct, because the proper heir of Nav'ab Ghaus Ktmn 
was his uncle and former Regent, according to all the priur 
ciples of the Muhammadan law of succession mid 
tance. This is totally opposed to the glib assumpfiw. of 
Lord Harris that the family hadbecome exthict. 

To revert to the criticism as to whether the treaty of 
1801 was real or personal; — One might quote 
turn in support of the claim of Rnnce AziiUMJah 
to the Nawabi in “Etther a treaty is 

of the two contraetmg parties must be sopposed «»Jw^ 
entered into it with the state as the other party, m, wtoft 
ease, it is * real’ and not terminable with the de€ith 
of the sovereign ; or else it is such that it must be 
to have been entered into wi^ the 
dual capacity, in which case ji 
in so far as the iDb^viduaJ whb jto ^ 
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is able to use the resources of the state for his private pur- 
pose.’^ (W. E. Hall; A Treatise on Inter tuitioual 
5th edition; p, 361). 

Sir Edwin Ai’iiold contends ttot the treaty was not a 
pei*sonal one on the gi*ound that 1|5 of the revenues ought 
to be ever appi*opiiated to the use of the Kawab. But Sir 
Charles Jackson says that the wording Qf the treaty does 
not include the words ‘for ever,' but limits the payment of 
the revenue to the life-time of the said Nawab, and that.it 
does not confer on him more than a life interest in 

The champions of hereditary right lay stress on the 
the words “in all times to come" fomid in the preamble 
and on the second article of the treaty of 1801. These words 
are interpreted to show that the treaty was not a personal 
one and contemplated the existence of a hereditary succes- 
sion. Even Jackson, the apologist of Dalhousie, is con- 
strained to admit that “the framers of the treaty intended 
it to operate in perpetuity so far as it was expressed, that 
is, so far as the rights of the Company were concerned, 
leaving it to be determined by future consideration and 
events whether the shadowy royalty should be prolonged 
beyond the life of Azeem-ud-Dowlah. 

Lord Harris gives expression to another extraordi- 
nary opinion that caimot be justified under the literal 
terms of the existing treaties as to the relative positions of 
the Company and the ISTawabs, whatever might have been 
the changing reality. He said that there could be no doubt 
that the Comptany was the “dominant power" and the dy- 
nasty of Nawab Walajah were in the position of “depen- 
dents." The term ‘dominant power' could very well ex- 
plain the material strength and political influence of the 
Company, but it could not legally mean that the Company 
could have any pretensions “to exact itself to the position 
of Suzerain, Lord Paramount or Superior and to degrade 
the Nawab to the position of a feudatory, vassal or infer- 
ior". But the reality of the Nawab 's inferior and depen- 
dent position cannot be really challenged. The relative 


(45) E. Araold; The Meurquis of Delhoneie’a Aiiministrafion of British 
India — ^VoL II; pp. 176-77: ajid Jaefcsoa: Vindeoatian of BdOiousie^s 
Tnelkan Admmatrc^tionr—'p^. 93-94. 



real’ positions between the two parties were very much ad 
Lord Harris expressed it; indeed they were- so even when 
the treaty of 1801 was concluded. But it may be pleaded 
that the "political relations prevailing between "file dif- 
ferent powers of India during entire length of the rule of 
the Company were very anomalous and frequently revers- 
ed the actual situation of the difEerent parties*^ 

Therefore, consistent with the Indian political usage 
of the times, the Nawab was stiU nominally the sovereign 
of the Carnatic. Major BeU gives contemporary EuxO' 
pean analogies also, in support of this view. Thus he 
quotes the King of Prussia as being the soveoreign of 
Neuf chatel which was under a republican govemm^t and 
really formed part of the Swiss Confederacy; and in 1867, 
after the Peace Congress of Paris and at a Conference of 


( 44 ) 


Majffbava Rao Sindlua waa iliB jailor and protwtor of 
shadoTfT Emperor, Shah Alam, for a number of jeara. We « 
General de Biogne’s Memoirs the foUowing significant picture of w 
poaitioja of the Emperor: — Such waa the respect for the Howe of ^ 
mur that, although Uie whole pemusula bad been gradiialiy 
drawn from its ddrect authority, there was not a pr^ m :&dia 
dared call himaoif “King.»» Shah Alam to still 
throDje of the Mumbai and all was stjU dmie in ms nameu'' TUn ww* 
in 1784. 


In 1815, after the Engli^ had taken. posaoeaiTO of 
protection of the Emperor finfl the <3jvernorO««i^ ^ Bwfr 
mM refusmg to vimt Delhi because the then opasp^ of the 

3hS Il^Bon and successor, Wd not 

footing. Criers still made public with ^ 

eonn^ is toe SLah^s; the power » the 

God 'a'’ (H. G. Keene's Svitdkia othetvise aaBed Medknfi 

p. 143). 
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The Pehtom Uinaea 
Ihe hoose of Shitt^; ma ^ 

nunister {Pant PraffliMi),. hjf ^ elew hMB«»«OT 
^a. Thoe eJuo Mahadji Siaatt* “BwaB Smiaar » a 
himself a servant.*' 

Thecteims of ii© Oaxmatae' 

Ohmpariy'a suggipoirt of iie Naartwa^ 
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tlu' r<»iu' neutral Chvat Powers, it was settled that the King 
of Prussia was to retain in the title of the Prhice of !Neuf- 
chatel and to receive a million dollar's as compensation for 
his rights. Similarly the Ottoman Sultan was the sove- 
reign of the Daniibian Principalities, of Ser\da and ot‘ 
Egypt ; and yet he was by ti'eaty forbidden to interfere in 
their administration. Similarly also the Queen of Eng- 
land governed the Ionian Islands of which she was not the 
sovereign. Therefore it was contended that the Kawah 
had never become a ^dependent’ of the Company; and he 
was bound to the same conditions as his father without the 
special renewal of the treaty^ It was not a question, as 
Lord Harris contended in paragraphs 13-14 of his Minute, 
that the Goveniment of Madras were not authorised, by 
the treaty of 1801 to acknowledge any successor to Azimu’d 
Daula. No doubt was then entertained (i.6. in 1819) 
either by the Madras or by the KSupreme Government as can 
be seen from the wording of the Despatches that passed 
between them on that occasion as to the necessity of some 
member of the Walajahi family being acknowledged as the 
successor of the decc’ased Nawab. The Madras Govern- 
ment asked for particular mstruetions as to the *^line of 
descent, the forms and conditions of succession' They 
merely pointed out that they were not authorised to ack- 
nowledge any pai'tieular member of the Carnatic family 
as the miconditional successor. {The Empire in I^idia by 
E. Beil, edited by C. kS. Srinivsachari, pp. 99-100). 

The then Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings 
wrote, as has bees noted above, that, in Ms opinion, no new 
treaty or instrument was required, because Nawab Azam 
Jah was considered by him “to be ipso facto a party to the 
treaty concluded by Ms father in 1801". TMs was in de- 
fMite reply to the query of the Madras Government, dated 
2nd October 1819, whether “the Governor-General in 
Council held that the treaty of 1801 guaranteed the succes- 
sion in the direct and legitimate line of descent, to which 
opinion they themselves had always been inclined as well 
from the spirit in which the treaty was concluded, as from 
the tenor of its professions and also from the terms of the 
decLaxatiou published at that period. ’ ' They did not ques- 
tion the right of descent because tbe treaty guaranteed the 
hereditary pretensions of Azimu'd-Daula, but only doubt- 
ed as to where they shoxild fix the line of sdccessioin and 

the sucQ^sioii itself. 
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On the death of Nawab Muhaiimiad Ohaus Khan in 
October 1855, according to every principle of law and by 
mi;ue of the legal intei'pretation of solemn treaties, the 
sovereignty of the Carnatic inhered only in the next heir 
who came immediately after the deeeast^d Kawab in the 
line of succession. 

It can be justifiably held that when Aziuni'd-Daula 
relinquished to the Company by treaty the civil and mili- 
tary administration of the Carnatic, he still remained its 
hereditary sovereign and was in his life time repeatedly 
recognised and proclaimed by the British Government as 
such. Two generations of rulers had followed him ; and 
the heir of the last Nawab Muhammad Ghaus Khan, was 
naturally his miele Azim Jah, equally by the Muhamma- 
dan and hy the English laws. Azim Jah was the se<*oiul 
of Azimu’d-Daula and was, after his nephew’s death 
(1855) not only the representative of his fatb.er, but also of 
his childless n(‘] .l (w; and shice, the death the childless 
Tajul-IJmara and of Azimu’d-Daiila he vas th{» only re- 
pi'ceentative and heir of the rights of Umdatu’l-Umara; 
also, he was descended thi'ough his father and gi'andfatber 
in a direct line from Anwam’d-dhi Klian. 

Other arguments can also be brought forward eve» 
from the records of Government to show that it was never 
<iontemplated hy them before the time of Dalliousie and 
and Hariis, that they should set aside the family of the 
Caiiuitic either on the ground that the existing holder 
might l>e chadless and therefore the State might lapse for 
want of heii*s, or on the grouund that the Nawat® were 
mere ^ dependents ’ on the bounty of the Company. As late 
as December 1847, the Madras Goveimnent, hi its Minutes 
of Consultation, quoted the fifth Aidicle of the Treaty of 
1801, caneeming allowances to some of the ladies of the fa,- 
mily of Wallajah, that the Nawab was bound by that treaty 
to support them. There was the previous implied rewgni* 
tidn in 1843, hy the Government of Lord Tweeddale, of 
Prince Azim Jah ^s likely stiGGession to the inasnad. It 
could here be repeated that when in 1819 there was a delay* 
of more than six months in the recognition of the sUcees- 
sion of Nawab Azim Jal^ it was not the fault of the Madras 
, Government suspecting or deBying^his light of succ^ion. 
That Government ^d uot doubt the ri^ts of ^ 
under the treaty of 1891, bnt doubted wbMher the late 
wab’s son ought to be installed or another eouio: 
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be deemed to be the proper successor. In 1855, the throne 
should des(.‘,end rightly to the next heir in the family' of the 
dei'oased Xawab; and that was Piince Azim Jali. The 
family did not become extinct on the death of the late Xa- 
wab ^’sithout leaving any son, as was contended by Lord 
Harris, because, according to Muhammadan law, Azim 
Jah was the next heir. 

We shall ; ow deal with some exti-aneous considera- 
tions brought ' r ward by Lords Dalhous c- and Harris in 
jListififati(ju ux then* propose] to extiugiiioL. the Nawabi. In 
the drst place, the\* Ijroiig'ht up the old bogey of Wellesley’s 
rc\'(*laticni of the {dlegetl treasonable correspondence bet- 
wc^eu Tipn Sultan and Xawabs Walajali and Omdatu’l- 
Umara. Xext, Dalhousie says that both the late X^'awab 
and Ids family had ‘blisreinitably abused the dignity of 
thc4r position and the large share of public re’\'enue which 
had been allotted to them.” Exceiitioii might be taken to 
the use of the word ‘reserved' would have better brought 
out the true spirit of the provision by tr(‘aty. We might 
also, claim -that there was no political relation between the 
Xawab's i^rivate character and the right of his heii‘ to the 
succession. As Sir Edwin Ainold remarks, though there 
was no kingdom to acquire in the case of the Carnatic, still 
‘‘the revenues of the phantom Xawab were very desirable 
to CTOveiimient’'. He fuifher adds: “if the Xawabs were 
immoral and prodigal, and Azeem Jah especially so,” and 
if inunorality and prodigality should be fatal to royal and 
princely claims in India, “two-thirds, nay, seven-eighths 
of the m usniids and ga-dis within its limits might have been 
purged by the ^larquis without depending upon the steri- 
lity of RaneevS or the incapacity of Maharajahs.” 

John Bruce Xorton, Advocate-General of Madras^ 
writing in 1857, thus refutes this charge^. 

Xorton holds that if the Xawab had been moderately 
educated he might have conferred great benefits upon the 
people of ]\fadras, especially the Mussalman population. 


(45) “I have jk> hesitation m aasertiu^, that, foolish and improvident 

as the young man was, his condnct had newr heen, of a quality approxi- 
matii^ to what would justify such a punishment as thip injBicted 
on him and his heirs, fiideed, we might just as reasonably have re- 
fused to allow the heirs of George IV to sonoeed him on aeeount of 
iiie irrt^nlar habits and his extravagance.'' (The BeheUion 
Sow to Prevent Another'} (1857, p. 104), 
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Thechargeof the immorality of the Indian princes was 
then frequently brought forward by Indian o dini nist rators 
and publicists. Sev eral of them like the great writer, J. C. 
Marshman ‘"whose tinintei'nipred connection with the 
Friend of India marked by ‘inc'essaiit threats and slan- 
ders of natiTc states’ and who exerted a most ]>owei"ful in- 
fluence on (lovermnent, rated the value of Indian institu- 
tions, social, political and religious, at much less than their 
true w'orth. But whatever that might be, it should not 
have had ain weight in deciding on rights of inheritance 
and on the sacredness of the treaty provisions. Such ^ iews 
f ouiLd a prominent place in the ilinutes of Lord Harris 
and the ]Marquis of Balliousie and the Biivctors echoed 
such a view in their Despatch of the 15th of March 1856. 
The Govern or-G-eneral reproduced the same view in his 
parting addiess^^. Both Kawa]>s Aziimi'd-Daula and 
Azam .Tail and Prince Aziin Jah lived sober and orderly 
lives, whatever might have been the defects that marked 
N awab M idiammad Ghaiis Khan’s habits of life. Contem- 
porary opinion in Madi’as felt that if there had been a Na- 
wab (of the type of Azim Jah) of the Carnatic at the time 
of the Mutiny, he could have influenced the Mussalman 


(46) In his famous Minute, Teviowing his administmtion of 

over eight ye&rSf dated 28tii Peby, 1856, Dalbovtsle pat forwwrd, t vXbstr 
repeated his tiberee previous reasons; (1) Uie treaty of 1801 p**’- 

Boual one; (2) Nswab Muhaimnad Ghans Khiui left no male hw; 
and (3) “both he and has family had disrepatobly abused the diffoity 
of their position and the large 'shajre of public rweaaae ‘whioit 
been allottaSE to them.” 


Tt iH the third reason that requinw to bo refuted h^ aa it 'W 
both groundless and irrelevant. Beth Evans Beu and X. B. ItorTOit 
refuse the statement that the Nawab 's life yrsa very bad . Kcmi in 
that the Nawab was not worse than many ^temporaiy ptijwfcsiinw^ 
Stipulations as to virtuous emidaet and thrift are not nas*! ta frosiQiiwti 


Here may also be noted Dalhousie's reoiaifc i» bis 
1855, tJbat IhOTi^ allnsdous might have ssad* ou 
oceaions, 1^ the Madras Govesmnieait, ttet if Mnbansmad 
should have no chadrett, his UBoIe, Apm Jah, wouHl 


to his Highness the Kabob and to lus suouaesioft to ^ 
ferrod *no rlAt' on Arim Xah and conveyed ^»o pled^ w 
sncieeaioB: to hins^.j, and ‘‘aithsi^h 

temfeLon on thh part of the t«a(*a*d» ' 

in favour’ '6f }&ias^ of ^ awbtw 

•words imply a vAsoIbwIe €cmdfiBOS;atla» ' 

znembexs of tire fsaDoSyv beoanee tine KbnMb a ^1^ sc 
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coiiununity of Madras towards orderly and loyal beha- 
viour. Bell goes so far as to say that if there had been no 
Nawab of the CVaraatie at all, one ought to have been cx’eat- 
edj because such a prince would have been a factor for 
moderation in rimes of religious excitement or political 
trouble among* the Mussahiians of Madras. Such a factor 
for moderation and prudence could have been found easily 
in Prince Azim J ah, who had always lived a life of respec- 
tability. 


The Prince put forward, immediately on his nephew’s 
death, an application for the vacant m asnad. The Madras 
Goveiiinient was very polite to him and sympathised gi*eat- 
ly with the widow of the late Nawab, Khair-un-nissa Be- 
gum Sahiba, but warned the Diwan of the Nawabi not to 
recognise a succeS'^or. Azim Jah contended that, neither at 
the time of ac<'ession of his nejihew, nor at any subsequent 
stage was there any hint or suggestion dropped hy the IMad- 
ras Government that his succession would not be allov/ed 
and would be opiiosed. He Avas the successor of his nep- 
liew and also the heir to him, according to Muhammadan 
law and <'Ustoni. Though defeated in his endeavour, 
Prince Azim Jah of )stinately pressed his claims; but we 
read the Administration Report of the Madras Govern- 
ment for the year 1861-62 declaring that his claim was 
“nnaliy rejected,” But the Prince continued to press it 
lai tlie attention of tlie authorities both in India and in 
London ; and Major Bell who was at that time in Madras, as 
well as men of his way of thinking, advised the Prince not 
to look upon this decision as final, nor to abandon or com- 
promise those rights which had been secured to the Walla- 
jah family ^^by four solentn treaties and ratified by the 
autograph letters of four British Sovereigns : ’ ’ ,The then 
Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, was again and again 
pressed to confer the title of Nawab on Azim Jah. The 
Home Government, when Mr. Yemen Smith was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, had confirmed the decision 
arrived at by Lords Harris and Dalhousie. Sir Charles 
was now told by his official advisers, of the Indian Council 
that if he should grant the request, ‘‘he would have revers- 
ed xhe dicisions of Lord Clive, .Lord WeUesley, Lord 
Dalhousie md Lord Harris and would have entailed on Inr 
mischief of more royal puppets whose ancestral 
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names and dynastic traditions made tliem often the rfdly- 
ing points of disaffection and treason.’' Sir Algernon 
West, Private Secretary to Sir Charles Wood and, later, to 
the Marquis of Ripon, declared that these appeals were 
founded on “erroneous grounds and inaccurate state- 
ments, ’ ’ J ohn Bruce N orton mamtained very boldly that 
the possibility of disaffection and ret)ellion in Madras in 
the crisis of 1857 was greatly lessened by the loyal attitude 
of Prince Aziin J ah. M a j or Bell corroborates the value of 
the Prince’s loyalty and the services that he rendered in 
keeping at peace and in quiet the Mussahnan population 
of Triplicane where the Nawab’s family had long been set- 
tled. Bell goes so far as to say that the considerations for 
the retention of tlic Xawabsliip at that epoch were so ur- 
gent and insistent that he concludes : “I am distinctly of 
opinion that if there had been no Isawab of the Carnatic, 
we ought to have invented one. A Prince so situat^, re- 
siding at one of the ^eat centres of our power, with so 
much to lose and so little to expect from any disturbance, 
could not be anything but conservative in politics and 
derate in religion, and in a time of religious revival or ex- 
dtement he could be held responsible for the manner in 
which he made use of his influence. ’ ’ 


Sir Charles Wood, while declining to disturb the deed- 
sion of the Couii of Directors, carefully abstained fruau 
upholding that decision on its intrinsic merits. JEfinaliy, 
owing to the increasing pressure, he had to raise Prince 
Azim Jah’s allowance to Es. 150,000 a year and also to con- 
sent to recognise his position as that of the ‘‘Pirst Noble- 
man” of the Carnatic. The title of the Prince of 
was conf 6rr6d. on J^iince A?inn J* all and. his dsscGiidS^lSJfl 
1867, and gi-anted by the Queen’s Letter Patent, da^ &id 
August 1870 ; the Prince was giTen the title of Aimr-*-Ar- 
cot or Prince of Aioot, (.with a personal salute of 15 guns) 
with succession to his four sons and one grand-s^ 

to he selected by Her Majesty the Qu^n. 

his successors in title were exempted from tije jur^etwm 
of the civil courts. The titles and honours arm the 


tuar poTxion oi uie ^ . 

contmued only to a fepresentatiTe in 
Prince Azim Jah ; but the sucee^on ^ m ^ 

stance to go to the lour ^ of Azim m . 
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title of His Highness has been reconferred on the Prince 
of Arcot”. 


(47) In 1867, the Mysore cane for the rendition of the assumed ad- 
ministration was settled, because the Derby Government sent out a 
Despatch through Sir Stafford Northcote, promising the rendition of 
Mysore on the attainment of ago by the Maharajah ’s adopted son. Then 
the title of G.C.S.I. was eonferrevi on the Maharajah and the timee 
were very propitious. There was the rumour of a son of ‘the Queen 
visiting India, and Bell hoped that ''when a Prince of our Royal House 
arrives from England, and having received the homage of Prince 
Azeem Jah on brfialf of his Royal Mother, restores him to the musirad 
of hii ancestors in her name, and by her command.” 

His Highness Sir Ghulam MuJiammad Ali, G.O.SJ., the present 
Prince of Arcot, is the son of Sir Muhammad Munavar ;^an Baha- 
dur, K.0J.E., who was the Prince of Arcot from 1889 to 1903. He 
is the primier nobleman of South India; was created G.C.Iil., m 1917; 
K.C.LE. in 1909 and Hip Highness in 1935. The residence of the 
/Prince is Amir Mahal, built for him by Government. 

Prince Azim Jah, the first Prince of Arcot, had four sons: Zahu*- 
u'd-Daula, who became the second Prince of Arcot and three others, 
Ahmadullah, Nurullah and Ghulam Mohiud-din Muazzaz-ud-Dauk 
Azim Jah was succeeded in dignity by Zahir-nd-daula in 1874; the 
next Prince of Arcot was Ahmadullah Intizamul-Mulk (1879-89) ; 
and the dth was Prince Muhammad Munawar Ali, son of Muazzaz- 
-nd-daula who enjoyed the dignity from 1889 to 1903. He was fol- 
lowed by his son Prince Qhulam Muhammad AJi in 1903. 


The full title of the Prince of Arcot is His Highness Azim Jah 
Umdat-nJ-TJmaja, Amir-ul-Dmara, Siraj-nl-Umara, Madar-ul-MulIs, 
Umdat-uIMiilk, Azim-ud-daula, Asad-nd-daula-al-Ingliz Zahir-ud- 
daula, Muhammad Ali Khan, Muhammad Badiullah Khan Bahadur, 
Zulfiiar Jang, Eitrat Jang, Sipha Salar, Prince of Arcot. (Lethbridge »s 
Golden Book of India”, pp. 34647, 1893). ^ 


Prince Muhammad Munawar was not given the title of His Hiirh' 
nee^ nor granted a salutei The Present Prince has received the title. 




